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CHAPTEE  XIII 

A   WAENIXG 

In  tlie  spring  list  of  Mr.  Jedwood's  publications, 
announcement  was  made  of  a  new  work  by 
Alfred  Yule.  It  was  called  '  Eno-lisli  Prose  in 
the  Mneteentli  Centurv,'  and  consisted  of  a 
number  of  essays  (several  of  wliicli  had  already 
seen  the  light  in  periodicals)  strung  into  con- 
tinuity. The  final  chapter  dealt  with  contem- 
porary writers,  more  especially  those  who  served 
to  illustrate  the  author's  theme — that  journalism 
is  the  destruction  of  prose  st5de :  on  certain 
popular  writers  of  the  day  there  was  an  out- 
pouring of  gall  which  was  not  likely  to  be 
received  as  thoucfh  it  were  sweet  ointment. 
The  book  met  with  rather  severe  treatment  in 
■critical  columns ;  it  could  scarcely  be  ignored 
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(tlie  safest  mode  of  attack  when  one's  autlior 
has  no  expectant  pubhc),  and  only  the  most 
skilful  conld  write  of  it  in  a  hostile  spirit  with- 
out betraying  that  some  of  its  strokes  had  told. 
An  evening  newspaper  which  piqued  itself  on 
independence  indulged  in  laughing  appreciation 
of  the  polemical  chapter,  and  the  next  day 
printed  a  scornful  letter  from  a  thinly-disguised 
correspondent  who  assailed  both  book  and  re- 
viewer. •  For  the  moment  people  talked  more 
of  Alfred  Yule  than  they  had  done  since  his 
memorable  conflict  with  Clement  Fadge. 

The  publisher  had  hoped  for  this.  Mr.  Jed- 
wood  was  an  enero-etic  and  sang:uine  man,  who 
had  entered  upon  his  business  with  a  determina- 
tion to  rival  in  a  year  or  so  the  houses  which 
had  slowly  risen  into  commanding  stability. 
He  had  no  great  capital,  but  the  stroke  of  for- 
tune which  had  wedded  him  to  a  popular 
novelist  enabled  him  to  count  on  steady  profit 
from  one  source,  and  boundless  faith  in  his  own 
judgment  urged  him  to  an  initial  outla}^  wdiicli 
made  the  prudent  shake  their  heads.  He 
talked  much  of  '  the  new  era,'  foresaw  revolu- 
tions in  publishing  and  bookselling,  planned 
every  week  a  score  of  untried  ventures  which 
should  appeal  to  the  democratic  generation  just 
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maturing  ;  in  the  meantime,  was  ready  to  pub- 
lish anything  wliich  seemed  likely  to  get  talked 
about. 

The  May  number  of  The  Current,  in  its 
article  headed  '  Books  of  the  Month,'  devoted 
about  half  a  page  to  '  English  Prose  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.'  This  notice  was  a  con- 
summate example  of  the  flippant  style  of  attack. 
Flippancy,  the  most  hopeless  form  of  intellectual 
vice,  was  a  characterisino-  note  of  Mr.  Fadg;e's 
periodical ;  his  monthly  comments  on  publica- 
tions were  already  looked  for  with  eagerness  by 
that  ofrowinix  class  of  readers  who  care  for 
nothino;  but  what  can  be  made  matter  of  ridicule. 
The  hostility  of  other  reviewers  was  awkward 
and  ineJBectual  compared  with  this  venomous 
banter,  which  entertained  by  showing  that  in 
the  book  under  notice  there  was  neither  enter- 
tainment nor  any  other  kind  of  interest.  To 
assail  an  author  without  increasing  the  number 
of  his  readers  is  the  perfection  of  journahstic 
skill,  and  The  Current,  had  it  stood  alone, 
would  fully  have  achieved  this  end.  As  it  was, 
silence  might  have  been  better  tactics.  But 
Mr.  Fadge  knew  that  his  enemy  would  smart 
under  the  poisoned  pin-points,  and  that  was 
somethina;  G;ained. 
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On  the  day  that  Tlie  Current  appeared, 
its  treatment  of  Alfred  Yule  was  discussed  in 
Mr.  Jedwood's  private  office.  Mr.  Quarmb}^, 
who  had  intimate  relations  with  the  publisher, 
happened  to  look  in  just  as  a  young  man  (one 
of  Mr.  Jedwood's  '  readers ')  Avas  expressing  a 
doubt  whether  Fad^'e  himself  was  the  author  of 
the  review. 

'  But  there's  Fadge's  thumb-mark  all  down 
the  page,'  cried  Mr.  Quarmby. 

'  He  inspired  the  thing,  of  course  ;  but  I 
rather  think  it  was  written  by  that  fellow 
Milvain.' 

'  Think  so  ?  '  asked  the  publisher. 

'  Well,  I  know  with  certainty  that  the  notice 
of  Markland's  novel  is  his  writino-  and  I  have 
reasons  for  suspecting  that  he  did  Yule's  book 
as  well.' 

'  Smart  youngster,  that,'  remarked  Mr.  Jed- 
wood.     '  Who  is  he,  by-the-by  ? ' 

'  Somebody's  illegitimate  son,  I  believe,'  re- 
plied the  source  of  trustworthy  information, 
with  a  laugh.  '  Denliam  says  he  met  him  in 
New  York  a  j^ear  or  two  ago,  under  another 
name.' 

'  Excuse  me,'  interposed  Mr.  Quarmby, 
'  there's  some  mistake  in  all  that.' 
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He  went  on  to  state  wliat  lie  knew,  from 
Yule  himself,  concerning  Milvain's  liistory. 
Though  in  this  instance  a  corrector,  Mr.  Quarmby 
took  an  opportunity,  a  few  hours  later,  of  in- 
forming Mr.  Hinks  that  the  attack  on  Yule  in 
llie  Current  was  almost  certainly  written  by 
young  Milvain,  with  the  result  that  when  the 
rumour  reached  Yule's  ears  it  was  delivered  as 
an  undoubted  and  well-known  fact. 

It  was  a  month  prior  to  this  that  Milvain 
made  his  call  upon  Marian  Yule,  on  the  Sunday 
when  her  father  was  absent.  When  told  of  the 
visit,  Yule  assumed  a  manner  of  indifference, 
but  his  dauLjhter  understood  that  he  was 
annoyed.  With  regard  to  the  sisters  who  would 
shortly  be  living  in  London,  he  merely  said  that 
Marian  must  behave  as  discretion  directed  her. 
If  she  wished  to  invite  the  Miss  Milvains  to  St. 
Paul's  Crescent,  he  only  begged  that  the  times 
and  seasons  of  the  household  mioht  not  be 
disturbed. 

As  her  habit  was,  Marian  took  refuge  in 
silence.  Nothing-  could  have  been  more  wel- 
come  to  her  than  the  proximity  of  Maud  and 
Dora,  but  she  foresaw  that  her  own  home  would 
not  be  freely  open  to  them  ;  perhaps  it  might 
be  necessary  to  behave  with  simple  frankness, 
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and  let  lier  friends  know  the  embarrassments  of 
the  situation.  But  that  coukl  not  be  done  in 
the  first  instance  ;  tlie  unldndness  would  seem 
too  great.  A  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  girls, 
she  received  a  note  from  Dora,  and  almost  at 
once  replied  to  it  by  calling  at  her  friends' 
lodo'ino-s.  A  week  after  that,  Maud  and  Dora 
came  to  St.  Paul's  Crescent ;  it  was  Sunday,  and 
Mr.  Yule  purposely  kept  away  from  home. 
They  had  only  been  once  to  the  house  since 
then,  ag;ain  without  meetino"  Mr.  Yule.  Marian, 
however,  visited  them  at  their  lodgings  fre- 
quently ;  now  and  then  she  met  Jasper  there. 
The  latter  never  spoke  of  her  father,  and  there 
was  no  question  of  inviting  him  to  repeat  his 
call. 

In  the  end,  Marian  was  obliged  to  speak  on 
the  subject  with  her  mother.  Mrs.  Yule  offered 
an  occasion  by  asking  when  the  Miss  Milvains 
were  comino-  a£>'ain. 

'  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  ask  them  again,' 
Marian  replied. 

Her  mother  understood,  and  looked  troubled. 

'I  must  tell  them  how  it  is,  that's  all,'  tlie 
girl  went  on.  '  TJiey  are  sensible ;  they  won't 
be  offended  with  me.' 

'  But  your  father  has  never  had  anything  to 
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say  against  them,'  urged  Mrs.  Yule.  'Not  a 
word  to  me,  Mariau.  I'd  tell  you  the  truth  if 
he  had.' 

'  It's  too  disagreeable,  all  the  same.  I  can't 
invite  them  here  with  pleasure.  Father  has 
grown  prejudiced  against  them  all,  and  he  won't 
change.     No,  I  shall  just  tell  them.' 

'  It's  very  hard  for  you,'  sighed  her  mother. 
'  If  I  thought  I  could  do  any  good  by  speaking 
— but  I  can't,  my  dear.' 

'  I  know  it,  mother.  Let  us  go  on  as  we  did 
before.' 

The  day  after  this,  when  Yule  came  home 
about  the  hour  of  dinner,  he  called  Marian's 
name  from  Avithin  the  study.  Marian  had  not 
left  tlie  house  to-day  ;  her  work  had  been  set,  in 
the  shape  of  a  long  task  of  copying  from  dis- 
orderly manuscript.  Slie  left  the  sitting-room 
in  obedience  to  her  father's  summons. 

'  Here's  something  that  will  afford  you 
amusement,'  he  said,  holding  to  her  the  new 
number  of  The  Current,  and  indicating  the 
notice  of  his  book. 

She  read  a  few  lines,  then  threw  the  thingr 
on  to  the  table. 

'  That  kind  of  writino-  sickens  me,'  she  ex- 
claimed,  with   anger  in  her  eyes.     '  Only  base 
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and  heartless  people  can  write  in  that  way.. 
You  surely  won't  let  it  trouble  you  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  not  for  a  moment,'  her  father  answered, 
with  exao'crerated  show  of  calm,  '  But  I  am 
surprised  that  you  don't  see  the  literary  merit 
of  the  work.  I  thouglit  it  would  distinctly 
appeal  to  you.' 

There  was  a  stransfeness  in  his  voice,  as  well 
as  in  the  words,  which  caused  her  to  look  at 
him  inquiringly.  She  knew  him  well  enough  to 
understand  that  such  a  notice  would  irritate 
him  profoundly  ;  but  why  should  he  go  out  of 
his  way  to  show  it  her,  and  with  this  peculiar 
acerbity  of  manner  ? 

'  Why  do  you  say  that,  father  ?  ' 

'  It  doesn't  occur  to  3'ou  who  may  probably 
have  written  it  ?  ' 

She  could  not  miss  his  meaning  ;  astonisli- 
ment  held  her  mute  for  a  moment,  then  she 
said  : 

'  Surely  Mr.  Fadge  wrote  it  himself?' 

'  I  am  told  not.  I  am  informed  on  ver}^ 
good  authority  that  one  of  his  young  gentlemen 
has  the  credit  of  it.' 

'  You  refer,  of  course,  to  Mr.  Milvain,'  she 
replied  quietly.  '  But  I  think  that  can't  be 
true.' 
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He  looked  keenly  at  her.  lie  had  expected 
a  more  decided  protest. 

'  I  see  no  reason  for  disbelieving  it.' 

'  I  see  every  reason,  until  I  have  your 
evidence.' 

This  was  not  at  all  Marian's  natural  tone 
in  arirnment  witli  him.  She  was  wont  to  be 
submissive. 

'I  was  told,'  he  continued,  hardening  face 
and  voice, '  by  someone  who  had  it  from  Jedwood.' 

Yule  was  conscious  of  untruth  in  this  state- 
ment, but  his  mood  would  not  allow  him  to 
speak  ingenuously,  and  he  wished  to  note  the 
effect  upon  Marian  of  what  he  said.  There  were 
two  beliefs  in  him :  on  the  one  hand,  he  recog- 
nised Fadge  in  every  hue  of  the  writing  ;  on  the 
other,  he  had  a  perverse  satisfaction  in  con- 
vincing himself  that  it  w^as  Milvain  who  had 
caught  so  successfully  the  master's  manner.  He 
was  not  the  kind  of  man  who  can  resist  an  op- 
portunity of  justifying,  to  himself  and  others,  a 
course  into  which  he  has  been  led  by  mingled 
feelings,  all  more  or  less  unjustifiable. 

'  How  should  Jedwood  know  ?  '  asked  Marian, 

Yule  shrucrged  his  shoulders. 

CO 

'  As  if  these  thiuo's  didn't  o-et  about  amonc? 
editors  and  publishers  ! ' 
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'  In  this  case,  there's  a  mistake.' 

'  And  wh}^  V^^y  ^  '  ^^^^  voice  trembled  witli 
choler.     '  Why  need  there  be  a  mistake  ?  ' 

'  Because  Mr.  Milvain  is  quite  incapable  of 
reviewing  your  book  in  sucli  a  spirit.' 

'  There  is  your  mistake,  my  girl.  Milvain 
will  do  anything  that's  asked  of  him,  provided 
he's  well  enougli  paid.' 

Marian  reflected.  AVhen  she  raised  her  eyes 
again  they  were  perfectly  calm. 

'  What  has  led  you  to  think  that  ?  ' 

'  Don't  I  know  the  type  of  man  ?  Noscitur  ex 
sociis — have  you  Latin  enough  for  tliat  ?  ' 

'  You'll  find  that  you  are  misinformed,' 
Marian  replied,  and  therewith  went  from  tlie 
room. 

She  could  not  trust  herself  to  converse 
lono;er.  A  resentment  such  as  her  father  had 
never  yet  excited  in  her — sucli,  indeed,  as  she 
had  seldom,  if  ever,  conceived — threatened  to 
force  utterance  for  itself  in  words  which  would 
chanfi^e  the  current  of  her  whole  life.  She  saw 
her  father  in  his  worst  aspect,  and  her  lieart 
w£Cs  shaken  by  an  unnatural  revolt  from  him. 
Let  his  assurance  of  what  he  reported  be  ever 
so  firm,  what  right  had  he  to  make  tliis  use  of 
it?     Ilis  behaviour  Avas   spiteful.     Suppose   he 
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entertained  suspicions  wliicli  seemed  to  make  it 
his  duty  to  warn  lier  against  Milvain,  this  was 
not  the  way  to  go  about  it.  A  father  actuated 
by  simple  motives  of  affection  would  never  speak 
and  look  thus. 

It  was  the  hatefid  spirit  of  literary  rancour 
that  ruled  him ;  the  spirit  that  made  people 
eager  to  believe  all  evil,  that  blinded  and  mad- 
dened. Never  had  she  felt  so  strongly  the 
unw^orthiness  of  the  existence  to  which  she  was 
condemned.  That  contemptible  review,  and 
now  her  father's  ignoble  passion — such  things 
were  enough  to  make  all  literature  appear  a 
morbid  excrescence  upon  human  life. 

Forgetful  of  the  time,  she  sat  in  her  bedroom 
until  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  her  mother's 
voice,  admonished  her  that  dinner  was  w^aitino-. 
An  impulse  all  but  caused  her  to  say  that 
she  would  rather  not  go  down  for  the  meal, 
that  she  wished  to  be  left  alone.  But  this 
would  be  weak  peevishness.  She  just  looked  at 
the  ixlass  to  see  that  her  face  bore  no  un- 
wonted  signs,  and  descended  to  take  her  place 
as  usual. 

Throughout  tlie  dinner  there  passed  no  word 
of  conversation.  Yule  was  at  his  blackest ;  he 
gobbled  a  few  mouthfuls,  then  occupied  himself 
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with  the  evening  paper.  On  rising,  he  said  to 
Marian  : 

'  Have  yon  copied,  the  whole  of  that  ?  ' 

The  tone  would  have  been  nncivil  if  addressed 
to  an  impertinent  servant. 

'  ISTot  much  more  than  half,'  was  the  cold 
reply. 

'  Can  you  finish  it  to-night  ?  ' 

'  I'm  afraid  not.     I  am  o'oino;  out.' 

'  Then  I  must  do  it  myself.' 

And  he  went  to  the  study. 

Mrs.  Yule  was  in  an  anguish  of  nervous- 
ness. 

'  What  is  it,  dear  ?  '  she  asked  of  Marian,  in  a 
pleading  whisper.  '  Oh,  don't  quarrel  with  your 
father  l"  Don't!' 

'  I  can't  be  a  slave,  mother,  and  I  can't  be 
treated  unjustly.' 

'  What  is  it  ?  Let  me  go  and  speak  to 
him.' 

'  It's  no  use.     We  can't  live  in  terror.' 

For  Mrs.  Yule  this  was  unimaginable  disaster. 
She  had  never  dreamt  that  Marian,  the  still, 
gentle  Marian,  could  be  driven  to  revolt.  And 
it  had  come  with  the  suddenness  of  a  thunder- 
clap. She  wished  to  ask  what  had  taken  place 
between  father  and  daughter  in  the  brief  inter- 
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view  before  dinner ;  but  Marian  gave  her  no 
chance,  quitting  the  room  upon  those  last  trem- 
bling words. 

The  orirl  had  resolved  to  visit  her  friends,  the 
sisters,  and  tell  them  that  in  future  they  must 
never  come  to  see  her  at  home.  But  it  was  no 
easy  thing  for  her  to  stifle  her  conscience,  and 
leave  her  father  to  toil  over  that  copying  which 
had  need  of  being;  finished.  Not  her  will,  but 
her  exasperated  feeling,  had  replied  to  him  that 
she  would  not  do  the  work  ;  already  it  astonished 
her  that  she  had  really  spoken  such  words. 
And  as  the  throbbing  of  her  pulses  subsided, 
she  saw  more  clearly  into  the  motives  of  tliis 
wretched  tumult  which  possessed  her.  Her 
mind  was  harassed  with  a  fear  lest  in  defending 
Milvain  she  had  spoken  foolishl3^  Had  he  not 
himself  said  to  her  that  he  might  be  guilty  of 
base  things,  just  to  make  his  way  .^  Perhaps  it 
was  the  intolerable  pain  of  imagining  that  lie 
had  already  made  good  his  words,  which  robbed 
her  of  self-control  and  made  her  meet  her 
father's  rudeness  with  defiance. 

Impossible  to  carry  out  her  purpose ;  she 
could  not  deliberately  leave  the  house  and  spend 
some  hours  away  with  the  thought  of  such 
wrath  and  misery  left  behind  her.     Gradually 
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she  was  returning  to  lier  natural  self ;  fear  and 
penitence  were  chill  at  her  heart. 

She  went  clown  to  the  study,  tapped,  and 
entered. 

'  Father,  I  said  somethinix  that  1  did  not 
really  mean.  Of  course  I  sliall  go  on  with  the 
copying  and  finish  it  as  soon  as  possible.' 

'You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  my  girl.' 
He  was  in  his  usual  place,  already  working  at 
Marian's  task  ;  he  spoke  in  a  low,  thick  voice. 
'  Spend  your  evening  as  you  clioose,  I  have  no 
need  of  you.' 

'  I  behaved  very  ill-temperedly.  Forgive  me, 
father.' 

'  Have  the  goodness  to  go  away.  You  hear 
me  i 

His  eyes  were  inflamed,  and  his  discoloured 
teeth  showed  themselves  savagel}^  Marian 
durst  not,  really  durst  not  approach  him.  She 
hesitated,  but  once  more  a  sense  of  hateful  in- 
justice moved  witliin  her,  and  she  Avent  awa}^  as 
quietly  as  she  had  entered. 

Slie  said  to  herself  that  now  it  was  her  per- 
fect riolit  to  GO  whither  she  would.  But  the 
freedom  was  only  in  theory  ;  her  submissive  and 
timid  nature  kept  her  at  home — and  upstairs  in 
lier  o\vn  room  :  for,  if  she  went  to  sit  witli  her 
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mother,  of  necessity  she  must  talk  about  what 
had  liappened,  and  that  she  felt  unable  to  do. 
Some  friend  to  whom  she  could  unbosom  all  her 
suflerings  would  now  have  been  very  precious  to 
her,  but  Maud  and  Dora  were  her  only  intimates, 
and  to  them  she  mio-ht  not  make  the  full  confes- 
sion  whicli  o:ives  solace, 

Mrs.  Yule  did  not  venture  to  intrude  upon 
her  daughter's  privacy.  That  Marian  neither 
went  out  nor  showed  herself  in  the  house  proved 
her  troubled  state,  but  the  mother  had  no  con- 
fidence in  her  power  to  comfort.  At  the  usual 
time  she  presented  herself  in  the  study  with 
her  husband's  coffee ;  the  face  which  was 
for  an  instant  turned  to  her  did  not  invite 
conversation,  but  distress  obliged  her  to 
speak. 

'  Why  are  you  cross  with  Marian,  Alfred  ?  ' 

'  You  had  better  ask  what  she  means  by  her 
extraordinary  behaviour.' 

A  word  of  harsh  rebuff  was  the  most  she 
had  expected.  Thus  encouraged,  slie  timidly  put 
another  question. 

'  How  has  she  behaved  ? ' 

'  I  suppose  you  have  ears  ?  ' 

'  But  wasn't  there  something  before  that  ? 
You  spoke  so  angry  to  her.' 
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'  Spoke  so  angry,  did  I  ?  She  is  out,  I  sup- 
pose ?  ' 

'  No,  she  hasn't  gone  out.' 

'  That'll  do.     Don't  disturb  me  any  longer.' 

She  did  not  venture  to  lino-er. 

The  breakfast  next  morning  seemed  likely  to 
pass  without  any  interchange  of  words.  But 
when  Yule  was  pushing  back  liis  chair,  Marian 
— who  looked  pale  and  ill— addressed  a  question 
to  him  about  the  work  she  would  ordinarily 
have  pursued  to-day  at  the  Eeading-room.  He 
answered  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  they  talked  on  the  subject  much  as  at 
any  other  time.  Half  an  hour  after,  Marian  set 
forth  for  the  Museum  in  the  usual  way.  Her 
father  stayed  at  home. 

It  was  the  end  of  the  episode  for  the  present. 
Marian  felt  that  the  best  thing  would  be  to 
ignore  what  had  happened,  as  her  father  evidently 
purposed  doing\  She  had  asked  his  forgiveness, 
and  it  was  harsh  in  him  to  have  repelled  her  ; 
but  by  now  she  was  able  once  more  to  take 
into  consideration  all  his  trials  and  toils,  his 
embittered  temper  and  the  new  wound  he  had 
received.  That  he  should  resume  his  wonted 
manner  was  sufficient  evidence  of  reo:ret  on  his 
part.     Gladly  she  would  have  unsaid  her  resent- 
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fill  words  ;  she  had  been  guilty  of  a  childish  out- 
burst of  temper,  and  perhaps  had  prepared  worse 
suflerings  for  tlie  future. 

And  yet,  perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  her 
father  should  be  warned.  She  was  not  all  sub- 
mission, he  might  try  her  beyond  endurance ; 
tliere  might  come  a  day  when  perforce  she 
must  stand  face  to  face  with  him,  and  make  it 
know^n  she  had  her  own  claims  upon  life.  It  was 
as  well  he  should  hold  that  possil.^ility  in  view. 

This  evening  no  work  was  expected  of  her. 
Not  long  after  dinner  she  prepared  for  going 
out  ;  to  her  mother  she  mentioned  she  should  be 
back  about  ten  o'clock. 

'  Give  my  kind   regards  to    them,   dear 
you    like  to,'  said   Mrs.    Yule  just    above    her 
breath. 

'  Certainly  I  will' 


li 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

EECRUITS 

Marian  walked  to  tlie  nearest  point  of  Camden 
Eoad,  and  tliere  waited  for  an  omnibus,  which 
conveyed  lier  to  within  easy  reach  of  tlie  street 
where  Maud  and  Dora  Milvain  had  their  kjdc- 
ing;s.  This  was  at  the  nortli-east  of  Eei^ent's 
Park,  and  no  o-reat  distance  from  Mornino-ton 
Eoad,  wliere  Jasper  still  dwelt. 

On  learning:  that  the  youna'  ladies  were  at 
home  and  alone,  she  ascended  to  the  second  floor 
and  knocked. 

'  That's  right ! '  exclaimed  Dora's  pleasant 
voice,  as  the  door  opened  and  the  visitor  showed 
herself.  And  then  came  the  friendly  greetino; 
which  warmed  Marian's  heart,  the  c^reetincf  which 
until  lately  no  house  in  London  could  afford 
her. 

The  girls  looked  oddly  out  of  place  in  this 
second-floor  sittiui^-room,  with  its  vulo:ar  furni- 
ture  and  paltry  ornaments.     Maud  especially  so. 
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for  her  line  figure  was  well  displayed  by  tlie 
dress  of  mourning,  and  her  pale,  handsome  face 
had  as  little  congruence  as  possible  with  a  back- 
ground of  humble  circumstances.  Dora  im- 
pressed one  as  a  simpler  nature,  but  she  too 
had  distinctly  the  note  of  refinement  whicJi  was 
out  of  harmony  with  these  surroundings.  They 
occupied  only  two  rooms,  the  sleeping-chamber 
being  double-bedded  ;  they  purchased  food  for 
themselves  and  prepared  their  own  meals,  ex- 
cepting dinner.  During  tlie  first  week  a  good 
many  tears  were  slied  by  both  of  them ;  it  was 
not  easy  to  transfer  themselves  from  the  comfort- 
able country  home  to  this  bare  corner  of  lodgers' 
London.  Maud,  as  appeared  at  the  first  glance, 
was  less  disposed  than  her  sister  to  make  the 
best  of  things  ;  her  countenance  wore  an  expres- 
sion rather  of  discontent  than  of  sorrow,  and 
she  did  not  talk  with  the  same  readiness  as 
Dora. 

On  the  round  table  lay  a  number  of  books  ; 
when  disturbed,  the  sisters  had  been  eno-acved  in 
studious  readim?. 

'  I'm  not  sure  that  I  do  ri2:lit  in  comino-  a^-ain 
so  soon,'  said  Marian  as  she  took  off  her  thino-s. 
'  Your  time  is  precious.' 

'  So  are  you,'  replied  Dora,  lauglnnir.     '  It's 
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only  under  protest  tliat  we  work  in  the  evenino- 
wlien  we  have  been  hard  at  it  all  day.' 

'  We  have  news  for  yon,  tgo,'  said  Maud,  who 
sat  languidly  on  an  uneasy  chair. 

'  Good,  I  hope?  ' 

'  Someone  called  to  see  us  yesterday.  I 
dare  say  you  can  guess  who  it  was.' 

'  Amy,  perhaps  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  And  how  did  you  like  her  ?  ' 

The  sisters  seemed  to  have  a  difficulty  in 
answering.     Dora  was  the  first  to  speak. 

'  We  thought  she  was  sadly  out  of  spirits. 
Indeed  she  told  us  that  she  hasn't  been  very  well 
lately.  But  I  think  we  shall  like  her  if  we  come 
to  know  her  better.' 

'It  was  ratlier  awkward,  Marian,'  the  elder 
sister  explained.  '  We  felt  obhged  to  say  some- 
thing about  Mr.  Eeardon's  books,  but  we  haven't 
read  any  of  them  yet,  j^ou  know,  so  I  just  said 
that  I  hoped  soon  to  read  his  new  novel.  "  I  sup- 
pose you  have  seen  reviews  of  it  ?  "  she  asked  at 
once.  Of  course  I  ouMt  to  have  had  tlie  courac^e 
to  say  no,  but  I  admitted  that  I  had  seen  one  or 
two — Jasper  showed  us  them.  She  looked  very 
much  annoyed,  and  after  that  we  didn't  fmd 
much  to  talk  about.' 
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'  The  reviews  are  very  disagreeable,'  said 
Marian  with  a  troubled  face.  '  I  have  read  the 
book  since  I  saw  you  the  other  day,  and  I'm 
afraid  it  isn't  good,  but  I  have  seen  many  worse 
novels  more  kindly  reviewed.' 

'  Jasper  says  it's  because  Mr.  Eeardon  has  no 
friends  among  the  journalists.' 

'  Still,'  replied  Marian,  '  I'm  afraid  they 
couldn't  have  given  the  book  much  praise,  if 
they  wrote  honestly.  Did  Amy  ask  you  to  go 
and  see  her?' 

'  Yes,  but  she  said  it  was  uncertain  how  long 
they  would  be  living  at  their  present  address. 
And  really  we  can't  feel  sure  whether  we  should 
be  welcome  or  not  just  now.' 

Marian  listened  with  bent  head.  She  too 
had  to  make  known  to  her  friends  that  they 
were  not  welcome  in  her  own  home ;  but  she 
knew  not  how  to  utter  words  which  would  sound 
so  unkind. 

'  Your  brother,'  she  said  after  a  pause,  '  will 
soon  find  suitable  friends  for  you.' 

'  Before  long,'  replied  Dora,  with  a  look  of 
amusement,  '  he's  going  to  take  us  to  call  on 
Mrs.  Boston  Wright.  I  hardly  thought  he  was 
serious  at  first,  but  he  says  he  really  means 
it.' 
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Marian  o-rew  more  and  more  silent.  At 
home  she  had  felt  that  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  explain  her  troubles  to  these  sympathetic  girls, 
but  now  the  time  had  come  for  speaking,  she 
was  oppressed  by  shame  and  anxiety.  True, 
there  was  no  absolute  necessity  for  making  the 
confession  this  evening,  and  if  she  chose  to 
resist  her  father's  prejudice,  things  might  even 
go  on  in  a  seemingl}-  natural  way.  But  the 
loneliness  of  her  life  had  developed  in  her  a 
sensitiveness  which  could  not  endure  situations 
such  as  the  present ;  difficulties  which  are  of 
small  account  to  people  who  take  their  part  in 
active  social  life,  harassed  her  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  peace.  Dora  was  not  long  in  noticing 
the  dejected  mood  which  had  come  upon  her 
friend. 

'  What's  troubling  you,  Marian  ?  ' 

'  Something  I  can  hardly  bear  to  speak  of. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  the  end  of  your  friendship  for 
me,  and  I  should  find  it  very  hard  to  go  back  to 
my  old  solitude.' 

The  o'irls  cazed  at  her,  in  doubt  at  first 
whether  she  spoke  seriously. 

'  Wliat  can  you  mean  ? '  Dora  exclaimed. 
*  What  crime  have  you  been  committing  ?  ' 

Maud,  who  leaned  with  lier  elbows  on  the 
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table,  searcliecl  Marian's  face  curiously,  but  said 
notliinij. 

'Has  Mr.  Milvain  shown  you  the  new 
number  of  The  Current?'  Marian  went  on  to 
ask. 

They  replied  with  a  negative,  and  Maud 
added  : 

'  He  has  nothing  in  it  this  month,  except  a 
review.' 

'  A  review  ? '  repeated  Marian  in  a  low 
voice. 

'  Yes  ;  of  somebody's  novel.' 

'  Markland's,'  supplied  Dora. 

Marian  drcvv^  a  breath,  but  remained  for  a 
moment  with  her  eyes  cast  down. 

'  Do  cjo  on,  dear,'  urijed  Dora.  '  What  ever 
are  you  going  to  tell  us  ? ' 

'  There's  a  notice  of  father's  book,'  continued 
the  other,  '  a  very  ill-natured  one ;  it's  written 
by  tlie  editor,  Mr.  Fadge.  Father  and  he  have 
been  very  unfriendly  for  a  long  time.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Milvain  has  told  you  somethino-  about  it  ?  ' 

Dora  rephed  that  he  had. 

'  I  don't  know  how  it  is  in  other  jDrofessions,' 
Marian  resumed,  '  but  I  hope  there  is  less  envy, 
hatred  and  malice  than  in  this  of  ours.  The 
name  of  literature  is  often  made  hateful  to  me 
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by  the  things  I  hear  and  read.  My  father  has 
never  been  very  fortunate,  and  many  things 
have  happened  to  make  liim  bitter  against  the 
men  who  succeed  ;  he  has  often  quarrelled  with 
people  who  were  at  first  his  friends,  but  never 
so  seriously  with  anyone  as  with  Mr.  Fadge. 
His  feelin"  of  enmitv  Gfoes  so  far  that  it  includes 
even  those  who  are  in  any  way  associated  with 
Mr.  Fado;e.  I  am  sorrv  to  say' — she  looked 
Avith  painful  anxiety  from  one  to  the  other  of 
her  hearers — ■'  this  has  turned  him  ag-ainst  vour 
brother,  and ' 

Her  voice  was  checked  by  agitation. 

'  We  were  afraid  of  this,'  said  Dora,  in  a  tone 
of  sympathy.- 

'  Jasper  feared  it  miglit  be  the  case,'  added 
Maud,  more  coldlv,  thou"-li  with  friendliness. 

'  Why  I  speak  of  it  at  all,'  Marian  hastened  to 
say,  '  is  because  I  am  so  afraid  it  should  make  a 
difference  between  yourselves  and  me.' 

'  Oh  !  don't  think  that ! '   Dora  exclaimed. 

'  I  am  so  ashamed,'  Marian  went  on  in  an 
uncertain  tone,  '  but  I  think  it  will  be  better  if  I 
don't  ask  you  to  come  and  see  me.  It  sounds 
ridiculous  ;  it  is  ridiculous  and  shameful.  I 
(Wouldn't  complain  if  you  refused  to  have  any- 
thin<j  more  to  do  with  me.' 
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'  Don't  let  it  trouble  you,'  urged  Maud,  with 
perliaps  a  trifle  more  of  magnanimity  in  her 
voice  than  was  needful.  '  We  quite  understand. 
Indeed,  it  shan't  make  any  diiference  to  us.' 

But  Marian  had  averted  lier  face,  and  could 
not  meet  these  assurances  with  any  show  of 
pleasure.  Now  that  the  step  was  taken  she  felt 
that  her  behaviour  had  been  very  weak.  Un- 
reasonable harshness  such  as  her  father's  ought 
to  have  been  met  more  steadily  ;  she  had  no 
right  to  make  it  an  excuse  for  such  incivility  to 
her  friends.  Yet  only  in  some  such  way  as  this 
could  she  make  known  to  Jasper  Milvain  how 
her  father  reijarded  him,  which  she  felt  it  neces- 
sary  to  do.  Now  his  sisters  would  tell  him,  and 
henceforth  there  Avould  be  a  clear  understanding 
on  both  sides.  That  state  of  things  was  painful 
to  her,  but  it  was  better  than  ambiguous  rela- 
tions. 

'  Jasper  is  very  sorry  about  it,'  said  Dora, 
glancing  rapidly  at  Marian. 

'  But  his  connection  with  Mr.  Fadge  came 
about  in  such  a  natural  way,'  added  the  eldest 
sister.  '  And  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  refuse 
opportunities.' 

'  Impossible  ;  I  know,'  Marian  replied 
earnestly      'Don't  think  that  I  wish  to  justify 
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my  father.  But  I  can  iniderstancl  hini,  and 
it  must  be  very  difficult  for  you  to  do  so. 
You  can't  know,  as  I  do,  liow  intensely  lie  has 
suffered  in  these  wretched,  ignoble  quarrels.  If 
only  you  will  let  me  come  here  still,  in  the 
same  way,  and  still  be  as  friendly  to  me.  My 
home  has  never  been  a  place  to  which  I  could 
have  invited  friends  with  any  comfort,  even  if 
I  liad  had  any  to  invite.  There  were  always 
reasons — but  I  can't  speak  of  them.' 

'  My  dear  Marian,'  appealed  Dora,  '  don't 
distress  yourself  so  !  Do  believe  that  nothing 
wdiatever  has  happened  to  change  our  feeling 
to  you.    Has  there,  Maud  ?  ' 

'Nothing  whatever.  We  are  not  unreason- 
able girls,  Marian.' 

'  I  am  more  grateful  to  you  than  I  can  say.' 

It  had  seemed  as  if  Marian  must  give  way  to 
the  emotions  which  all  but  choked  her  voice  ; 
she  overcame  them,  however,  and  presently  was 
able  to  talk  in  pretty  much  her  usual  way, 
though  when  she  smiled  it  was  but  faintly. 
Maud  tried  to  lead  her  thoughts  in  another 
direction  by  speaking  of  work  in  which  she  and 
Dora  were  engaged.  Already  the  sisters  were 
doing  a  new  piece  of  compilation  for  Messrs. 
Jolly  and  Monk ;    it  was   more    exacting    than 
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their  initial  task  for  the  book-market,  and  would 
take  a  much  lomjjer  time. 

A  couple  of  hours  went  by,  and  Marian  had 
just  spoken  of  taking  her  leave,  when  a  man's 
step  was  heard  rapidly  ascending  the  nearest 
flight  of  stairs. 

'  Here's  Jasper,'  remarked  Dora,  and  in  a 
moment  there  sounded  a  short,  sharp  summons 
at  the  door. 

Jasper  it  was  ;  he  came  in  with  radiant  face, 
his  eyes  blinking  before  the  lamp-light. 

'  Well,  girls !  Ha !  how  do  you  do.  Miss 
Yule?  I  had  just  the  vaguest  sort  of  expecta- 
tion that  you  might  be  here.  It  seemed  a  likely 
night ;  I  don't  know  why.  I  say,  Dora,  we 
really  must  get  two  or  tliree  decent  easy-chairs 
for  your  room.  I've  seen  some  outside  a  second- 
hand furniture  shop  in  Hampstead  Road,  about 
six  shillings  apiece.  There's  no  sitting  on  chairs 
such  as  these.' 

That  on  which  he  tried  to  dispose  himself, 
wlien  he  had  flung  aside  his  trapj^ings,  creaked 
and  shivered  ominously. 

'  You  hear  ?  I  shall  come  plump  on  to  the 
floor,  if  I  don't  mind.  My  word,  what  a  day  I 
have  had !  I've  just  been  trying  what  I  really 
could  do  in  one  day  if  I  worked  my  hardest. 
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Now  just  listen  ;  it  deserves  to  be  chronicled  for 
the  encouragement  of  aspiring  youtli.  I  got  np 
at  7.30,  and  whilst  I  breakfasted  I  read  through 
a  volume  I  ]iad  to  review.  By  10.30  the  review 
was  written — tliree- quarters  of  a  column  of  the 
Evenwg  Budget.' 

'  Who  is  the  unfortunate  author  ?  '  inter- 
rupted Maud,  caustically. 

'  Not  unfortunate  at  all.  I  had  to  crack  him 
lip  ;  otherwise  I  couldn't  have  done  the  job  so 
quickly.  It's  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
write  laudation  ;  only  an  inexperienced  grumbler 
would  declare  it  was  easier  to  find  fault.  The 
book  was  Billington's  "  Vagaries "  ;  pompous 
idiocy,  of  course,  but  he  lives  in  a  big  house 
and  gives  dinners.  Well,  from  10.30  to  11,  I 
smoked  a  cigar  and  reflected,  feeling  that  the  day 
wasn't  badly  begun.  At  eleven,  I  was  ready 
to  write  my  Saturday  causerie  for  the  Will  o' 
the  Wisp  ;  it  took  me  till  close  upon  one  o'clock, 
whicli  was  rather  too  long.  I  can't  afford  more 
than  an  hour  and  a  half  for  that  job.  At  one, 
I  rushed  out  to  a  dirty  little  eating-house  in 
Hampstead  Eoad.  Was  back  again  by  a  quarter 
to  two,  having  in  the  meantime  sketched  a  paper 
for  The  West  End.  Pipe  in  mouth,  I  sat 
<loAvn  to  leisurely  artistic  Avork  ;  by  five,  half  the 
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paper  was  done  ;  tlie  otiier  half  remains  for  to- 
morrow. From  five  to  half-past  I  read  four 
newspapers  and  two  magazines,  and  from  half- 
past  to  a  quarter  to  six  I  jotted  down  several 
ideas  that  had  come  to  me  wliilst  readini;^.  At 
six  I  was  again  in  the  dirty  eating-house,  satis- 
fying a  ferocious  hunger.  Home  once  more  at 
6.45,  and  for  two  hours  wrote  steadily  at  a  long 
affair  I  have  in  hand  for  The  Current.  Then 
I  came  here,  thinking  hard  all  the  way.  What 
say  you  to  this  P  Have  I  earned  a  night's 
repose  ?  ' 

'And  what's  the  value  of  it  all?'  asked 
Maud. 

'  Probably  from  ten  to  twelve  guineas,  if  I 
calculated.' 

'  I  meant,  what  was  tlie  literary  value  of  it,' 
said  his  sister,  with  a  smile. 

'  Equal  to  that  of  the  contents  of  a  mouldy 
nut.'  \ 

'  Pretty  much  what  I  thought.' 

'Oh,  but  it  answers  the  purpose,'  urged 
Dora,  '  and  it  does  no  one  any  harm.' 

'  Honest  journey-work  ! '  cried  Jasper.  rThere 
are  few  men  in  London  capable  of  such  a  feat. 
Many  a  fellow  could  write  more  in  quantity,  but 
they  couldn't  command  my  market.     It's  rub- 
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bisli,  but  rubbish  of  a  very  special  kind,  of  fine 
quality.' A 

Marian  had  not  yet  spoken,  save  a  word 
or  two  in  reply  to  Jasper's  greeting ;  now  and 
then  slie  just  glanced  at  him,  but  for  the  most 
part  her  eyes  were  cast  down.  Now  Jasper 
addressed  her. 

'  A  year  ago,  Miss  Yule,  I  shouldn't  have 
believed  myself  capable  of  such  activity.  In 
fact,  I  wasn't  capable  of  it  then.' 

'  You  think  such  work  won't  be  too  i^reat  a 
strain  upon  you  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  Oh,  this  isn't  a  specimen  day,  you  know. 
To-morrow  I  shall  very  likely  do  nothing  but 
finish  my  West  End  article,  in  an  easy  two  or 
three  hours.  There's  no  knowinf^  ;  I  mios-lit 
perhaps  keep  up  the  liigh  pressure  if  I  tried. 
But  then  I  couldn't  dispose  of  all  the  work. 
Little  by  little — or  perhaps  rather  quicker  than 
that — I  shall  extend  my  scope.  For  instance,  I 
should  like  to  do  two  or  three  leaders  a  week 
for  one  of  the  big  dailies.  I  can't  attain  unto 
that  just  yet.' 

'  Not  political  leaders  ?  ' 

'  By  no  mean£  that's  not  my  line.  The 
kind  of  thing  in  jvliich  one  makes  a  column  out 
of  what  would  fi!li  six  linps  of  respectable  prose. 
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You  call  a  cigar  a  "  convoluted  weed,"  and  so  on, 
you  know ;  that  passes  for  facetiousness.  I've 
never  really  tried  mj^nkind  at  that  style  yet ; 
I  shouldn't  w^onder  af  I  managed  it  brilliantly. 
Some  day  I'll  wri\e  a  few  exercises ;  just  take 
two  lines  of  some  ^.oii^M  prose-writer,  and  ex- 
pand them  into  twenty,  in  half  a  dozen  different 
ways.     Excellent  mental  gymnastics  !  ' 

Marian  listened  to  his  flow  of  talk  for  a  few 
minutes  longer,  then  took  tlie  opportunity  of  a 
brief  silence  to  rise  and  put  on  her  hat.  Jasper 
observed  her,  but  without  rising  ;  he  looked  at 
his  sisters  in  a  liesitating  way.  At  length  he 
stood  up,  and  declared  that  he  too  must  be 
off.  This  coincidence  had  happened  once  before 
when  he  met  Marian  here  in  the  evening. 

'  At  all  events,  you  won't  do  any  more  work 
to-night,'  said  Dora. 

'  No  ;  I  shall  read  a  page  of  something  or 
other  over  a  glass  of  whisky,  and  seek  the 
sleep  of  a  man  who  has  done  his  duty.' 

'  Why  the  whisky  ?  '  asked  Maud. 

'  Do  you  grudge  me  such  poor  solace  ? ' 

'  I  don't  see  the  need  of  it.' 

'  Nonsense,  Maud  ! '  exclaimed  her  sister. 
'  He  needs  a  httle  stimulant  when  he  works  so 
hard.' 
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Each  of  the  mvh  o-ave  Marian's  hand  a  siGf- 
nificant  pressure  as  she  took  leave  of  them,  and 
beo'ojed  her  to  come  ao-ain  as  soon  as  slie  had  a 
free  evennig.     There  was  gratitude  in  her  eyes. 

The  evening  was  clear,  and  not  very  cold. 

'  It's  rather  late  for  you  to  go  home,'  said 
Jasper,  as  they  left  the  house.  '  May  I  walk 
part  of  the  way  witli  3'ou  ?  ' 

Marian  replied  with  a  low  '  Thank  you.' 

'  I  think  you  get  on  pretty  well  with  the 
girls,  don't  you  ?  ' 

'  I  hope  they  are  as  glad  of  my  friendship  as 
I  am  of  theirs.' 

'  Pity  to  see  them  in  a  place  like  that,  isn't 
it  ?  They  ought  to  have  a  good  house,  witli 
plenty  of  servants.  It's  bad  enough  for  a  civi- 
lised man  to  have  to  rough  it,  but  I  hate  to  see 
w^omen  living  in  a  sordid  way.  Don't  you  think 
they  could  both  play  their  part  in  a  drawing- 
room,  with  a  little  experience  ?  ' 

'  Surely  there's  no  doubt  of  it.' 

'  Maud  would  look  really  superb  if  she  were 
handsomely  dressed.  She  hasn't  a  common 
face,  by  any  means.  And  Dora  is  pretty,  I 
think.  Well,  they  shall  go  and  see  some  people 
before  long.  The  difficulty  is,  one  doesn't  like 
it  to  be  known   that  they  live  in  such  a  crib; 
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but  I  daren't  ad  vise  them  to  go  in  for  expense. 
'One  can't  be  sure  that  it  would  repay  them, 

though Now,  in  my  own  case,  if  I  could 

get  hold  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  I  should  know 
how  to  use  it  with  the  certainty  of  return  ;  it 
would  save  me,  probably,  a  clear  ten  years  of 
life  ;  I  mean,  I  sliould  go  at  a  jump  to  what  I 
shall  be  ten  3'ears  hence  without  the  help  of 
money.  But  they  have  such  a  miserable  little 
bit  of  capital,  and  everything  is  still  so  uncer- 
tain. One  daren't  speculate  under  the  circum- 
stances.' 

Marian  made  no  reply. 

'  You  think  I  talk  of  notliing  but  money  ?  ' 
Jasper  said  suddenly,  looking  down  into  her 
face. 

'  I  know  too  well  what  it  means  to  be  with- 
out money.' 

'Yes,  but — you  do  just  a  little  despise  me  ?  ' 

'  Indeed,  I  domt,  Mr.  Milvain.' 

'  If  that  is  sincere,  I'm  very  glad.  I  take  it 
in  a  friendly  sense.  I  am  rather  despicable, 
you  know  ;  it's  part  of  my  business  to  be  so. 
But  a  friend  needn't  regard  that.  There  is  the 
man  apart  from  liis  necessities.' 

The  silence  was  then  unbroken  till  they  came 
to  the  lower  end  of  Park  Street,  the  junction  of 
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roads  Avliicli   lead  to  Hampstead,  to  Highgate, 
and  to  Ilolloway. 

'  Shall  you  take  an  omnibus  ?  '  Jasper  asked. 

She  hesitated. 

'  Or  will  you  give  me  the  pleasure  of  walk- 
ing on  with  you  ?     You  are  tired,  perhaps  ?  ' 

'  Not  the  least.' 

For  the  rest  of  her  answer  she  moved  for- 
ward, and  they  crossed  into  the  obscurity  of 
Camden  Eoad. 

'  Shall    I    be    doincr    wroncf,    Mr.    Milvain, 
Marian  began  in  a  very  low  voice,  '  if  I  ask  3'ou 
about    tlic    authorship    of   something    in    this 
month's  Current?'' 

'  I'm  afraid  I  know  what  3'ou  refer  to. 
There's  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  answer  a 
question  of  the  kind.' 

'  It  was  Mr.  Fadge  himself  who  reviewed  my 
father's  book  ?  ' 

'  It  w\is — confound  liim !  I  don't  know 
another  man  who  could  have  done  the  t\\m<i  so 
vilely  well.' 

'  I  suppose  he  was  only  replying  to  my 
father's  attack  upon  him  and  his  friends.' 

'  Your  fatlier's  attack  is  honest  and  straiijht- 
forward  and  justifiable  and  well  put.  I  read 
t]iat  chapter  of  his  book  with  huge  satisfaction. 
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But   has    anyone  sugg-estecl   that    another  than 
Fadge  was  capable  of  that  masterpiece  ?  ' 

'  Yes.  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Jedwood,  the 
l)iiblislier,  has  somehow  made  a  mistake.' 

'  Jedwood  ?     And  what  mistake  ?  ' 

'  Father  heard  that  you  were  the  writer.' 

'I?'  Jasper  stopped  short.  The}' were  in 
the  rays  of  a  street-lamp,  and  could  see  each 
other's  faces.     '  And  he  believes  tliat  ?  ' 

'  I'm  afraid  so.' 

'  And  you  believe — believed  it  ?  ' 

'  jSI^ot  for  a  moment.' 

'  I  shall  w^rite  a  note  to  Mr.  Yule.' 

Marian  was  silent  a  wdiile,  then  said  : 

'  Wouldn't  it  be  better  if  3'ou  found  a  way 
of  letting  Mr.  Jedwood  know  the  truth  ? ' 

'  Perhaps  you  are  right.' 

Jasper  was  very  grateful  for  the  suggestion. 
In  that  moment  he  had  reflected  how  rash  it 
would  be  to  write  to  Alfred  Yule  on  such  a 
subject,  with  whatever  prudence  in  expressing 
liimself.  Such  a  letter,  coming  under  the  notice 
of  the  o;reat  Fadg;e,  mis^ht  do  its  writer  serious 
i  arm. 

'Y'es,  3'ou  are  right,'  he  repeated.     '  I"ll  stop 

1  'lat  rumour  at  its  source.     I  can't  guess  how  it 

Larted  ;  for  auglit   I  know,  some  enemy  hath 
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done  this,  though  I  don't  quite  discern  the  mo- 
tive. Thank  you  very  mucli  for  telling  me,  and 
still  more  for  refusing  to  believe  that  I  could 
treat  Mr.  Yule  in  that  way,  even  as  a  matter  of 
business.  When  I  said  that  I  was  despicable,  I 
didn't  mean  that  I  could  sink  quite  to  such 
a  point  as  that.  If  only  because  it  was  your 
father ' 

He  checked  himself,  and  the}^  walked  on  for 
several  yards  w^ithout  speaking. 

'  In  that  case,'  Jasper  resumed  at  length, 
'  your  father  doesn't  think  of  me  in  a  very 
friendly  way  ?  ' 

'  He  scarcely  could ' 

'No,  no.  And  I  cjuite  understand  that  the 
mere  fact  of  my  working  for  Fadge  would  pre- 
judice him  against  me.  But  that's  no  reason,  I 
hope,  why  you  and  I  shouldn't  be  friends  ? ' 

'  I  hope  not.' 

'  I  don't  know  that  my  friendsliip  is  worth 
much,'  Jasper  continued,  talking  into  the  upper 
air,  a  habit  of  his  when  he  discussed  his  own 
character.  '  I  shall  go  on  as  I  have  begun,  and 
fight  for  some  of  the  good  things  of  life.  But 
your  friendship  is  valuable.  If  I  am  sure  of  it, 
I  shall  be  at  all  events  within  siiiht  of  tlie  better 
ideals.' 
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Marian  walked  on  with  her  eyes  upon  -the 
ground.  To  lier  surprise  she  discovered  pre- 
sently that  they  had  all  but  reached  St.  Paul's 
Crescent. 

'  Thank  you  for  having  come  so  far,'  she 
said  pausing. 

'Ah,  you  are  nearly  home.  Why,  it  seems 
only  a  few  minutes  since  we  left  the  girls.  Now 
I'll  run  back  to  the'Avhisky  of  which  Maud 
disapproves.' 

'  May  it  do  you  good ! '  said  Marian  with  a 
lau<2'h. 

A  speech  of  this  kind  seemed  unusual  upon 
her  lips.  Jasper  smiled  as  he  held  her  hand 
and  re2i;arded  her. 

'  Then  you  can  speak  in  a  joking  way  ? ' 

'  Do  I  seem  so  very  dull  ?  ' 

'  Dull,  b}^  no  means.  But  sage  and  sober 
and  reticent — and  exactly  what  I  like  in  my 
friend,  because  it  contrasts  with  my  own  habits. 
All  the  better  that  merriment  lies  below  it. 
Good-night,  Miss  Yule.' 

He  strode  off,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  turned 
his  head  to  look  at  the  shsfht  fiofure  Tiassinij''  into 
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darkness. 

Marian's  hand  trembled  as  she  tried  to  insert 
her  latch-key.     When  she  had  closed  the  door 
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very  quietly  behind  her  she  went  to  the  sitting- 
room;  Mrs.  Yule  was  just  laying  aside  the  sewing 
on  which  she  had  occupied  herself  throughout 
the  lonely  evening. 

'  I'm  rather  late,'  said  the  girl,  in  a  voice  of 
subdued  joyousness. 

'  Yes  ;  I  was  getting  a  little  uneasy,  dear.' 

'  Oh,  there's  no  danger.' 

'You  have  been  enjoying  yourself,  I  can  see.' 

'  I  have  had  a  pleasant  evening.' 

In  the  retrospect  it  seemed  the  pleasantest 
she  had  yet  spent  with  her  friends,  though  she 
had  set  out  in  such  a  different  mood.  Her  mind 
was  relieved  of  two  anxieties ;  she  felt  sure  that 
the  girls  had  not  taken  ill  what  she  told  them, 
and  there  was  no  lono-er  the  least  doubt  con- 
cerning  the  authorship  of  that  review  in  TJie 
Current. 

She  could  confess  to  herself  now  that  the 
assurance  from  Jasper's  lips  was  not  superfluous. 
He  might  have  weighed  profit  against  other  con- 
siderations, and  have  wTitten  in  that;  way  of  her 
father ;  she  had  not  felt  that  absolute  confidence 
wliicli  defies  every  argument  from  human  fraihy. 
And  now  she  asked  herself  if  faith  of  that  un- 
assailable kind  is  ever  possible  ;  is  it  not  only 
the  poet's  dream,  the  far  ideal  ? 
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Marian  often  went  tlius  far  in  lier  specnla- 
tion.  Her  candonr  was  allied  with  clear  insight 
into  the  possibilities  of  falsehood ;  she  was  not 
readily  the  victim  of  illnsion  ;  thinking  much, 
and  speaking  little,  she  had  not  come  to  her 
twenty-third  year  without  perceiving  what  a 
distance  lay  between  a  girl's  dream  of  life  as  it 
might  be  and  life  as  it  is.  Had  she  invariably 
disclosed  her  thoughts,  she  would  have  earned 
the  repute  of  a  very  sceptical  and  slightly 
cynical  person. 

But  with  what  rapturous  tumult  of  the  heart 
she  could  abandon  herself  to  a  belief  in  human 
virtues  when  their  suggestion  seemed  to  promise 
her  a  future  of  happiness  ! 

Alone  in  her  room  she  sat  down  only  to 
think  of  Jasper  Milvain,  and  extract  from  the 
memory  of  his  words,  his  looks,  new  sustenance 
for  her  hungry  heart.  Jasper  was  the  first  man 
who  had  ever  evinced  a  man's  interest  in  her. 
Until  she  met  him  she  had  not  known  a  look 
of  compliment  or  a  word  addressed  to  her  emo- 
tions. He  was  as  far  as  possible  from  represent- 
ino;  the  lover  of  her  imascination,  but  from  the 
day  of  that  long  talk  in  the  fields  near  Wattle- 
borough  the  thought  of  him  had  supplanted 
dreams.      On   that  day  she  said  to  herself:    I 
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could  love  liiin  if  lie  cared  to  seek  my. love. 
Premature,  perhaps  ;  why  yes,  but  one  who  is 
starvino;  is  not  wont  to  feel  reluctance  at  the 
susfsestion  of  food.  Tlie  iirst  man  who  had 
approached  her  with  display  of  feeling  and 
energy  and  youthful  self-confidence  ;  handsome 
too,  it  seemed  to  her.  Her  womanhood  went 
eagerly  to  meet  liim. 

Since  then  she  had  made  careful  study  of 
his  faults.  Each  conversation  had  revealed  to 
iier  new  weakness  and  follies.  With  the  result 
that  her  love  had  grown  to  a  reality. 

He  was  so  human,  and  a  youth  of  all  but 
monastic  seclusion  had  prepared  her  to  love  the 
man  who  aimed  Avitli  frank  energy  at  the  joys  of 
life.  A  taint  of  pedantry  would  liave  repelled 
her.  She  did  not  ask  for  high  intellect  or  great 
attainments  ;  but  vivacity,  courage,  determina- 
tion to  succeed  were  delia"htful  to  lier  senses. 
Her  ideal  would  not  have  been  a  literary  man  at 
all ;  certainly  not  a  man  likely  to  be  prominent 
in  journalism  ;  rather  a  man  of  action,  one  who 
had  no  restraints  of  commerce  or  official  routine. 
13ut  in  Jasper  she  saw  the  qualities  that  attracted 
her  apart  from  the  accidents  of  his  position. 
Ideal  personages  do  not  descend  to  girls  who 
have  to  labour  at  the  British  Museum  ;  it  seemed 
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a  marvel  to  her,  and  of  good  augury,  that  even 
such  a  man  as  Jasper  should  have  crossed  her 
path. 

It  was  as  though  years  had  passed  since  their 
first  meeting.  Upon  her  return  to  London  had 
followed  such  long  periods  of  hopelessness. 
Yet  whenever  they  encountered  each  other  he 
had  look  and  speech  for  her  with  which  surely 
he  did  not  greet  every  Avoman.  From  the 
first  liis  Avay  of  regarding  her  had  shown 
frank  interest.  And  at  leng;th  had  come 
the  confession  of  his  '  respect,'  his  desire 
to  be  something  more  to  her  than  a  mere 
acquaintance.  It  was  scarcely  possible  that 
he  should  speak  as  he  several  times  had  of 
late  if  he  did  not  wish  to  draw  her  towards 
him. 

That  was  tlie  hopeful  side  of  her  thoughts. 
It  was  easy  to  forget  for  a  time  those  words  of 
liis  which  one  might  think  were  spoken  as  dis- 
tinct warning  ;  but  they  crept  into  the  memory,, 
unwelcome,  importunate,  as  soon  as  imagination 
had  built  its  palace  of  joy.  Why  did  he  always 
recur  to  the  subject  of  money  .^  'I  shall  alloAV 
nothing  to  come  in  my  way  ;  '  he  once  said  that 
as  if  meaning,  '  certainly  not  a  love  affair  with 
a  girl  who   is    penniless.'     He   emphasised  the 
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word  '  friend,'  as  if  to   explain   tliat   lie   ollered 
and  asked  nothing  more  than  friendship. 

But  it  only  meant  that  he  wonld  not  be  in 
haste  to  declare  himself.  Of  a  certainty  there 
was  conflict  between  his  ambition  and  his 
love,  bnt  she  recognised  her  power  over  him 
and  exulted  in  it.  She  had  observed  his  hesi- 
tancy this  evening,  before  he  rose  to  accompany 
her  from  the  house  ;  her  heart  lauo-hed  within 
her  as  the  desire  drew  him.  And  henceforth 
such  meetings  would  be  frequent,  with  each  one 
her  influence  would  increase.  How  kindly  fate 
had  dealt  with  her  in  l3rino;in<T;  Maud  and  Dora 
to  London ! 

It  was  within  his  reach  to  marry  a  woman 
who  would  brini?  him  wealth.  He  had  that  in 
mind  ;  she  understood  it  too  well.  But  not  one 
moment's  advantage  would  she  relinquish.  He 
must  choose  her  in  her  poverty,  and  be  content 
with  what  his  talents  could  earn  for  him.  Her 
love  gave  her  the  right  to  demand  this  sacrifice ; 
let  him  ask  for  her  love,  and  the  sacrifice  would 
no  longer  seem  one,  so  passionately  would  she 
reward  him. 

He  would  ask  it.  To-nic^ht  she  was  full  of  a 
rich  confidence,  partly,  no  doubt,  the  result  of 
reaction  from   her   miseries.      He   had   said   at 
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parting  that  her  character  was  so  well  suited  to 
his  ;  that  he  hked  her.  And  then  he  had  pressed 
her  hand  so  warmty.  Before  long  he  would  ask 
her  love. 

The  unhoped  was  all  but  granted  her.  She 
could  labour  on  in  the  valley  of  the  shadoAV  of 
books,  for  a  ray  of  dazzling  sunshine  might  at 
any  moment  strike  into  its  musty  gloom. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

THE     LAST     RESOUECE 

The  past  twelve  months  had  added  several  years 
to  Edwin  Eeardon's  seeming  age  ;  at  thirty-three 
he  would  generally  hove  been  taken  for  forty. 
His  bearing,  his  personal  habits,  were  no  longer 
those  of  a  young  man  ;  he  walked  with  a  stoop 
and  pressed  noticeably  on  the  stick  he  carried  ; 
it  was  rare  for  him  to  show  the  countenance 
which  tells  of  present  cheerfulness  or  glad 
onward-looking  ;  there  was  no  spring  in  his  step  ; 
his  voice  had  fallen  to  a  lower  key,  and  often  he 
spoke  with  that  hesitation  in  choice  of  words 
which  may  be  noticed  in  persons  whom  defeat 
lias  made  self-distrustful.  Ceaseless  perplexity 
and  dread  gave  a  wandering,  sometimes  a  wild, 
expression  to  his  eyes. 

He  seldom  slept,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  ;  as  a  rule,  he  was  conscious  all  throuixh 
the  night  of  '  a  kind  of  lighting'  between  phy- 
sical weariness  and  wakeful  toil  of  tlie  mind.    It 
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often  happened  that  some  wholly  imaginaxy 
obstacle  in  the  story  he  was  writing  kept  hini 
under  a  sense  of  effort  tliroii2:hoiit  the  dark 
hours ;  now  and  ao:ain  he  woke,  reasoned  with 
himself,  and  remembered  clearly  that  the  torment 
was  without  cause,  but  the  short  relief  thus 
afforded  soon  passed  in  the  recollection  of  real 
distress.  In  his  unsoothim?  slumber  he  talked 
aloud,  frequently  wakening  Amy  ;  generally  he 
seemed  to  be  holdinc^  a  dialosjue  with  someone 
who  had  imposed  an  intolerable  task  upon  him  ; 
lie  protested  passionately,  appealed,  argued  in 
the  strangest  way  about  the  injustice  of  what 
was  demanded.  Once  Amy  heard  him  begging 
for  money — positively  begging,  like  some  poor 
wretch  in  the  street ;  it  was  horrible,  and  made 
her  shed  tears  ;  when  he  asked  what  he  had 
been  saying,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  tell 
him. 

When  the  strikino;  clocks  summoned  him 
remorselessly  to  rise  and  work  he  often  reeled 
with  dizziness.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  Gjreatest 
happiness  attainable  would  be  to  creep  into 
some  dark,  warm  corner,  out  of  the  sight  and 
memory  of  men,  and  lie  there  torpid,  with  a 
blessed  half-consciousness  that  death  was  slowly 
overcoming;  him.     Of  all  the  sufferings  collected 
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into  eacli  foiir-and-twenty  hours  this   of  rising 
to  a  new  day  was  the  worst. 

The  one-vokime  story  which  he  had  calcu- 
Lated  woukl  take  him  four  or  five  weeks  was  with 
difhcuky  finished  in  two  months.  March  winds 
made  an  invalid  of  him  ;  at  one  time  he  was 
threatened  with  bronchitis,  and  for  several  days 
had  to  abandon  even  the  effort  to  work.  In 
previous  winters  lie  had  been  wont  to  undergo 
a  good  deal  of  martyrdom  from  the  London 
climate,  but  never  in  such  a  deo:ree  as  now  ; 
mental  illness  seemed  to  have  enfeebled  his 
bodv. 

It  was  strano-e  that  he  succeeded  in  doinn- 
w^ork  of  any  kind,  for  he  had  no  hope  from  the 
result.  This  one  last  efibrt  he  would  make,  just 
to  complete  the  undeniableness  of  his  failure? 
and  then  literature  should  be  thrown  behind 
him ;  what  other  pursuit  was  possible  to  him  he 
knew  not,  but  perhaps  he  might  discover  some 
mode  of  earning  a  livelihood.  Had  it  been  a 
question  of  gaining  a  pound  a  week,  as  in  the 
old  days,  he  might  have  hoped  to  obtain  some 
clerkship  like  that  at  the  hospital,  where  no 
commercial  experience  or  aptitude  was  de- 
manded ;  but  in  his  present  position  such  an 
income  would  be  useless.     Could  he  take  Amy 
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and  the  cliild  to  live  in  a  srarret  ?  On  less  than 
a  hnndred  a  3'Gar  it  Avas  scarcely  possible  to 
maintain  outward  decency.  Already  his  own 
clothing  began  to  declare  him  poverty-stricken, 
and  but  for  gifts  from  her  mother  Amy  would 
have  reached  the  like  pass.  They  lived  in  dread 
of  the  pettiest  casual  expense,  for  the  day  of 
pennilessness  was  again  approaching. 

Amy  w^as  oftener  from  home  than  had  been 
her  custom.  Occasionally  she  went  away  soon 
after  breakfast,  and  spent  the  whole  day  at  her 
mother's  house.  'It  saves  food,'  she  said  with 
a  bitter  laugh,  when  Eeardon  once  expressed 
surprise  that  she  should  be  going  again  so  soon. 

'  And  gives  you  an  opportunity  of  bewailing 
your  hard  fate,'  he  returned  coldly. 

The  reproach  was  ignoble,  and  he  could  not 
be  surprised  that  Amy  left  tlie  house  without 
another  word  to  him.  Yet  he  resented  that, 
as  lie  had  resented  her  sorrowful  jest.  The 
feeling  of  unmanliness  in  his  own  position  tor- 
tured him  into  a  mood  of  perversity.  Through 
tlie  day  he  wrote  only  a  few  lines,  and  on  Amy's 
return  he  resolved  not  to  speak  to  her.  There 
was  a  sense  of  repose  in  this  change  of  attitude  ; 
he  encouraged  himself  in  the  view  that  Amy 
was  treating;  him  with  cruel  neo:lect.     She,  sur- 
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prised  tliat  lier  friendly  questions  elicited  no 
answer,  looked  into  liis  face  and  saw  a  sullen 
ang;er  of  wliicli  hitherto  Eeardon  had  never 
seemed  capable.  Her  indignation  took  fire,  and 
she  left  him  to  himself. 

For  a  day  or  two  he  persevered  in  his  mute- 
ness, uttering  a  word  only  when  it  could  not  be 
avoided.  Amy  was  at  first  so  resentful  that  she 
contemplated  leaving  him  to  his  ill-temper  and 
dwelling  at  her  mother's  house  until  he  chose  to 
recall  her.  But  his  face  grew  so  haggard  in 
fixed  misery  that  compassion  at  length  prevailed 
over  her  injured  pride.  Late  in  the  evening 
she  went  to  the  study,  and  found  him  sitting  un- 
occupied. 

'  Edwin ' 

'  What  do  you  want  ?  '  he  asked  indifferently. 

'  Why  are  you  behaving  to  me  like  this  ?  ' 

'  Surely  it  makes  no  difference  to  you  how  I 
behave  ?  You  can  easily  forget  that  I  exist,  and 
live  your  own  life.' 

'  What  have  I  done  to  make  this  chancre  in 
you  ?  ' 

'  Is  it  a  change  ?  ' 

'  You  know  it  is.' 

'How  did  I  behave  before?'  he  asked, 
Q-lancinEi:  at  her. 
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'  Like  yourself — kindly  and  gently.' 
'  If  I  always  did  so,  in  spite  of  things  that 
might  have  embittered  another  man's   temper, 
I  think  it  deserved  some  return  of  kindness  from 
you.' 

'  What  "  things  "  do  you  mean?  ' 
'  Circumstances  for  which  neither  of  us  is  to 
blame.' 

'  I  am  not  conscious  of  havimr  failed  in  kind- 
ness,'  said  Amy,  distantly. 

'  Then  that  only  shows  that  you  have  for- 
gotten your  old  self,  and  utterly  changed  in 
your  feehng  to  me.  When  we  first  came  to  live 
here  could  you  have  imagined  yourself  leaving 
me  alone  for  long,  miserable  days,  just  because 
I  was  suffering  under  misfortunes  ?  You  have 
shown  too  plainly  that  you  don't  care  to  give 
me  the  help  even  of  a  kind  word.  You  get  away 
from  me  as  often  as  you  can,  as  if  to  remind  me 
that  we  have  no  longer  any  interests  in  common. 
Other  people  are  your  confidants  ;  you  speak  of 
me  to  them  as  if  I  were  purposely  dragging  3'ou 
down  into  a  mean  condition.' 

'  How  can  you  know  what  I  say  about  you  ? ' 
'  Isn't  it  true  ? '  he  asked,  flashing  an  angry 
glance  at  her. 

'  It  is  not  true.     Of  course  I  have  talked  to 
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mother  about  our  difficulties  ;  how  could  I 
help  it  ?  ' 

'  And  to  other  people.' 

'  Not  in  a  way  that  you  could  find  fault  with.' 

'  In  a  way  that  makes  me  seem  contemptible 
to  them.  You  show  them  that  I  have  made  you 
poor  and  unhappy,  and  j^ou  are  glad  to  have 
their  sympathy.' 

'  What  you  mean  is,  that  I  oughtn't  to  see 
anyone.  There's  no  other  way  of  avoiding  such 
a  reproach  as  this.  So  long  as  I  don't  laugh  and 
sing  before  people,  and  assure  them  that  things 
couldn't  be  more  hopeful,  I  shall  be  asking  for 
their  sympathy,  and  against  you.  I  can't  under- 
stand your  unreasonableness.' 

'  I"m  afraid  there  is  very  little  in  me  that 
you  can  understand.  So  long  as  my  prospects 
seemed  bright,  you  could  sympathise  readily 
enough ;  as  soon  as  ever  they  darkened,  some- 
thing came  between  us.  Amy,  3"ou  haven't  done 
your  duty.  Your  love  hasn't  stood  ihe  test  as 
it  should  have  done.  You  have  given  me  no 
help ;  besides  the  burden  of  cheerless  work  I 
have  had  to  bear  tliat  of  your  growing  coldness. 
I  can't  remember  one  instance  wdien  you  have 
spoken  to  me  as  a  wife  might — a  w^ife  who  was 
somethiniT  more  than  a  man's  housekeeper.' 
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The  passion  in  his  voice  and  the  harshness 
of  the  accusation  made  her  unable  to  reply. 

'You  said  rightly,'  he  went  on,  '  that  I  have 
always  been  kind  and  gentle.  I  never  thought 
I  could  speak  to  you,  or  feel  to  you,  in  any  otlier 
way.  But  I  have  undergone  too  much,  and  you 
have  deserted  me.  Surely  it  was  too  soon  to  do 
that.  So  long  as  I  endeavoured  my  utmost,  and 
loved  you  the  same  as  ever,  you  miglit  have 
remembered  all  you  once  said  to  me.  You  might 
have  given  me  help,  but  you  haven't  cared  to.' 

The  impulses  which  had  part  in  this  out- 
break were  numerous  and  complex.  He  felt  all 
that  he  expressed,  but  at  the  same  time  it  seemed 
to  him  tliat  he  had  the  choice  between  two  ways 
of  uttering  his  emotion,  the  tenderly  appealing 
and  the  sternly  reproachful ;  he  took  the  latter 
course  because  it  was  less  natural  to  him  than 
the  former.  His  desire  Avas  to  impress  Amy  with 
the  bitter  intensity  of  his  sufferings  ;  pathos  and 
loving  words  seemed  to  have  lost  their  power 
upon  her,  but  perhaps  if  he  yielded  to  that  other 
form  of  passion  she  would  be  shaken  out  of  her 
coldness.  The  stress  of  injured  love  is  always 
tempted  to  speech  which  seems  its  contradiction. 
Eeardon  had  the  strangest  mixture  of  pain  and 
pleasure  in  ilin^nnir  out  these  first  words  of  wrath 
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that  lie  liad  ever  addressed  to  Amy ;  they  con- 
soled him  under  the  humiliatmo-  sense  of  his 
weakness,  and  yet  he  watched  with  dread  his 
wife's  countenance  as  she  listened  to  him.  He 
hoped  to  cause  her  pain  equal  to  his  own,  for 
then  it  would  be  in  his  power  at  once  to  tlirow 
off  this  disguise,  and  soothe  her  with  every  softest 
word  his  heart  could  sugo^est.  That  she  had 
really  ceased  to  love  him  he  could  not,  durst 
not,  believe  ;  but  his  nature  demanded  frequent 
assurance  of  affection.  Amy  had  abandoned  too 
soon  the  caresses  of  their  ardent  time  ;  she  was 
absorbed  in  her  maternitv,  and  thouo-ht  it  enoufrli 
to  be  her  husband's  friend.  Ashamed  to  make 
appeal  directly  for  tlie  tenderness  she  no  longer 
offered,  he  accused  her  of  utter  indifference,  of 
abandonins;  him  and  all  but  betravino-  him,  that 
in  self-defence  she  might  show  what  really  was 
in  her  heart. 

But  Amy  made  no  movement  towards  him. 

'  How  can  you  say  that  I  have  deserted  you?' 
she  returned,  Avith  cold  indignation.  'When  did 
I  refuse  to  share  your  poverty  ?  When  did  I 
£]i:rumble  at  what  we  have  had  to  <t;o  throuirh  ? ' 

'  Ever  since  the  troubles  really  began  3'ou 
have  let  me  know  what  vour  thouo-hts  were, 
even  if  3-011  didn't  speak  them.    You  have  never 
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shared  my  lot  willingly.  I  can't  recall  one  word 
of  encouragement  from  yon,  but  many,  many 
which  made  the  stru2fo;le  harder  for  me.' 

'  Then  it  would  be  better  for  you  if  I  went 
away  altogether,  and  left  you  free  to  do  the  best 
for  yourself.  If  that  is  what  you  mean  by  all 
this,  wh}^  not  say  it  plainly  ?  I  won't  be  a  burden 
to  you.     Someone  will  give  me  a  home.' 

'  And  you  would  leave  me  without  regret  ? 
Your  only  care  would  be  that  you  were  still 
bound  to  me  ?  ' 

'  You  must  tliink  of  me  what  you  like.  1 
'don't  care  to  defend  myself.' 

'  You  won't  admit,  then,  that  I  have  anything 
to  complain  of  .^  I  seem  to  you  simply  in  a  bad 
temper  without  a  cause  ?  ' 

'  To  tell  you  the  truth,  that's  just  what  I  do 
think.  I  came  liere  to  ask  what  I  had  done 
that  you  were  angry  with  me,  and  you  break  out 
furiously  with  all  sorts  of  vau'ue  reproaches. 
You  have  much  to  endure,  I  know  tJiat,  but  it's 
no  reason  why  you  should  turn  against  me.  I 
have  never  neglected  my  duty.  Is  the  dutj^  all 
on  my  side  ?  I  believe  there  are  very  few  wives 
who  would  be  as  patient  as  I  have  been.' 

Eeardon  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment,  then 
turned  away.     The  distance  between  them  was 
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{greater  than  lie  had  thou2!;ht,  and  now  he  re- 
pented  of  having  given  way  to  an  impulse  so  alien 
to  his  true  feelings ;  anger  only  estranged  her, 
whereas  by  speech  of  a  different  kind  he  might 
have  won  the  caress  for  which  he  hungered. 

Amy,  seeing  that  he  would  say  nothing  more, 
left  him  to  himself. 

It  o;rew  late  in  the  nis^ht.  The  fire  had  c^one 
out,  but  Eeardon  still  sat  in  the  cold  room. 
Thouixhts  of  self-destruction  were  acjain  hauntino; 
him,  as  they  had  done  during  the  black  months 
of  last  year.  If  he  had  lost  Amy's  love,  and  all 
through  the  mental  impotence  which  would  make 
it  hard  for  him  even  to  earn  bread,  why  should 
he  still  live?  Affection  for  his  child  had  no 
weight  with  him  ;  it  was  Amy's  child  rather  than 
his,  and  he  had  more  fear  than  pleasure  in  the 
prospect  of  Willie's  growing  to  manhood. 

He  had  just  heard  the  workhouse  clock 
strike  two  when,  witliout  the  warning  of  a  foot- 
step, the  door  opened.  Amy  came  in  ;  she  wore 
her  dressinfy-s^own,  and  her  hair  was  arrang;ed 
for  the  ninht. 

'  Why  do  you  stay  here  ?  '  she  asked. 

It  was  not  the  same  voice  as  before.  He  saw 
that  her  eyes  were  red  and  swollen. 

'  Have  you  been  crying,  Am}-  ?  ' 
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'Xever  miad.    Do  you  know  wliat  time  itisP' 

He  went  towards  her. 

'  Wli}^  have  you  been  crying  ?  ' 

'  There  are  many  things  to  cry  for.' 

'  Amy,  have  you  any  love  for  me  still,  or  has 
poverty  robbed  me  of  it  all  ?  ' 

'  I  have  never  said  that  I  didn't  love  you. 
Why  do  you  accuse  me  of  such  things  ?  ' 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  held  her 
passionately  and  kissed  her  face  again  and 
again.     Amy's  tears  broke  forth  anew. 

'  Why  should  we  come  to  such  utter  ruin  ?  ' 
she  sobbed.  '  Oh,  try,  try  if  you  can't  save  us 
even  3'et !  You  know  without  my  saying  it  that 
I  do  love  you  ;  it's  dreadful  to  me  to  think  all 
our  happy  hfe  should  be  at  an  end,  when  we 
thouslit  of  such  a  future  together.  Is  it  im- 
possible?  Can't  you  work  as  you  used  to  and 
succeed  as  Ave  felt  confident  you  Avould  ?  Don't 
despair  yet,  Edwin ;  do,  do  try,  whilst  there's 
still  time ! ' 

*  Darling,  darling — if  only  I  could  ! ' 

'  I  have  thought  of  somethino-  dearest.  Do 
as  you  proposed  last  year ;  find  a  tenant  for  the 
fiat  whilst  we  still  have  a  little  money,  and  then 
go  away  into  some  quiet  country  place,  where 
you  can  get  back  your  health  and  live  for  very 
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little,  and  write  anotlier  book — a  good  Look, 
that'll  brino-  you  reputation  again.  I  and  Willie 
can  o;o  and  live  at  mother's  for  the  summer 
months.  Do  this  !  It  would  cost  you  so  little, 
livino:  alone,  wouldn't  it  ?  You  would  know 
that  I  was  well  cared  for  ;  mother  would  be 
willino;  to  have  me  for  a  few  months,  and  it's 
easy  to  explain  that  your  health  has  failed,  that 
you're  obliged  to  go  away  for  a  time.' 

'  But  why  shouldn't  you  go  with  me,  if  we 
are  to  let  this  place  ?  ' 

'  We  shouldn't  have  enough  money.  I  want 
to  free  your  mind  from  the  burden  whilst  you 
are  writing;.  And  what  is  before  us  if  we  2:0  on 
in  this  way  ?  You  don't  think  you  will  get 
much  for  what  you're  writing  now,  do  you  ? ' 

Eeardon  shook  his  head. 

'  Then  how  can  we  live  even  to  the  end  of 
the  year?  Something  must  be  done,  you  know. 
If  we  go  mto  poor  lodgings,  what  hope  is  there 
that  you'll  be  able  to  write  anything  good  ? ' 

'  But,  Am)',  I  have  no  faith  in  my  power 
of ' 

'  Oh,  it  would  be  different !  A  few  days — a 
week  or  a  fortnight  of  real  lioliday  in  this  spring 
weather.  Go  to  some  seaside  place.  How  is 
it  possible  that  all  your  talents  should  have  left 
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you  ?  It's  only  that  you  have  been  so  anxious 
and  in  such  poor  health.  You  say  I  don't  love 
you,  but  I  have  thouglit  and  thought  what  would 
be  best  for  you  to  do,  how  you  could  save  your- 
self. How  can  you  sink  dow^n  to  the  position 
of  a  poor  clerk  in  some  office ?  That  cant  be 
your  fate,  Edwin  ;  it's  incredible.  Oh,  after  such 
bright  hopes,  make  one  more  effort !  Have  you 
forgotten  that  we  were  to  go  to  the  South  to- 
gether— you  were  to  take  me  to  Italy  and 
Greece  ?  How  can  that  ever  be  if  you  fail 
utterly  in  literature?  How  can  you  ever  hope 
to  earn  more  than  bare  sustenance  at  any  other 
kind  of  work  ?  ' 

He  all  but  lost  consciousness  of  her  words  in 
gazing  at  the  face  she  held  up  to  his. 

'You  love  me?    Say  again  that  you  love  me!' 

'  Dear,  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart.  But  I 
am  so  afraid  of  the  future.  I  can't  bear  poverty ; 
I  have  found  that  I  can't  bear  it.  And  I  dread 
to  think  of  your  becoming  only  an  ordinary 
man ' 

Eeardon  laughed. 

'  But  I  am  not  "  only  an  ordinary  man," 
Amy !  If  I  never  write  another  line,  that  won't 
undo  what  I  have  done.  It's  little  enough,  to 
be   sure  ;  but  you   know  what  I  am.     Do  you 
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only  love  the  author  in  me  ?  Don't  yon  thmk 
of  me  apart  from  all  that  I  may  do  or  not  do  ? 
If  I  had  to  earn  my  living  as  a  clerk,  would  that 
make  me  a  clerk  in  soul  ? ' 

'  You  shall  not  fall  to  that !  It  would  be  too 
bitter  a  shame  to  lose  all  you  have  gained  in 
these  long  years  of  work.  Let  me  plan  for  you; 
do  as  I  wish.  You  are  to  be  what  we  hoped 
from  the  first.  Take  all  the  summer  months. 
How  long  will  it  be  before  you  can  finish  this 
short  book  ? ' 

'  A  week  or  two.' 

'  Then  finish  it,  and  see  what  you  can  get  for 
it.  And  try  at  once  to  find  a  tenant  to  take 
this  place  off  our  hands  ;  that  would  be  twenty- 
five  pounds  saved  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  You 
could  live  on  so  little  by  yourself,  couldn't 
vou  ? ' 

'  Oh,  on  ten  shillings  a  week,  if  need  be.' 

'  But  not  to  starve  yourself,  you  know.  Don't 
3'ou  feel  that  my  plan  is  a  good  one  ?  When  I 
came  to  you  to-night  I  meant  to  speak  of  this, 
but  you  were  so  cruel ' 

'  Forgive  me,  dearest  love  !  I  was  half  a 
madman.  You  have  been  so  cold  to  me  for  a 
lonG^  time.' 

'I  have   been  distracted.     It  was   as   if  we 
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were  drawin;^  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  edc^e-  of 
a  cataract.' 

'  Have  you  spoken  to  3^our  mother  about 
this  ?  '  he  asked  uneasily. 

'  No — not  exactly  this.  But  I  know  she  will 
help  us  in  this  way.' 

He  had  seated  himself,  and  w^as  holding  her 
in  his  arms,  his  face  laid  against  hers. 

'  I  shall  dread  to  part  from  you,  Amy.  That's 
such  a  dangerous  thing  to  do.  It  may  mean 
that  we  are  never  to  live  as  husband  and  wife 
again.' 

'  But  how  could  it  ?  It's  just  to  prevent 
that  danger.  If  we  <xo  on  here  till  we  have 
no  money — what's  before  us  then?  Wretched 
lodoino's  at  the  best.  And  I  am  afraid  to  think 
of  that.  I  can't  trust  myself  if  that  should 
come  to  pass.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  he  asked  anxiously. 

'I  hate  poverty  so.  It  brings  out  all  the 
worst  tilings  in  me  ;  you  know  I  have  told  you 
that  before,  Edwin  ? ' 

'  But  you  would  never  foro-et  that  you  are 
my  wife  ?  ' 

'  I  hope  not.  But — I  can't  think  of  it ;  I 
can't  face  it!  That  w^ould  be  the  very  worst 
that  can  befall  us,  and  we  are  going  to  try  our 
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utmost  to  escape  from  it.  Was  there  ever  a 
man  who  did  as  much  as  you  have  done  in 
literature  and  then  sank  into  hopeless  poverty?' 

'  Oh,  many  !  ' 

'  But  at  your  age,  I  mean.  Surely  not  at 
your  age  ? ' 

'I'm  afraid  there  have  been  such  poor  fellows. 
Think  how  often  one  hears  of  hopeful  beginnings, 
new  reputations,  and  then — you  hear  no  more. 
Of  course  it  generally  means  that  the  man  has 
gone  into  a  different  career ;  but  sometimes, 
sometimes ' 

'  What  ?  ' 

'The  abyss.'  He  pointed  downward.  'Penury 
and  despair  and  a  miserable  death.' 

'  Oh,  but  those  men  haven't  a  wife  and  child  ! 
They  would  struggle ' 

'  Darling,  they  do  struggle.  But  it's  as  if  an 
ever  increasing?  weisfht  were  round  their  necks  : 
it  drag's  them  lower  and  lower.  The  world  has 
uo  pity  on  a  man  Avho  can't  do  or  produce 
something  it  thinks  worth  money.  You  may  be 
a  divine  poet,  and  if  some  good  fellow  doesn't 
take  pity  on  you  you  will  starve  by  the  roadside. 
Society  is  as  blind  and  brutal  as  fate.  I  have  no 
right  to  complain  of  my  own  ill-fortune  ;  it's  my 
own  fault  (in  a  sense)  tliat  I  can't  continue  as 
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well  as  I  ben-an  ;  if  I  could  write  books  as  o;ood 
as  the  early  ones  I  should  earn  mone}-.  For 
all  that,  it's  hard  that  I  must  be  kicked  aside 
as  worthless  just  because  I  don't  know  a 
trade.' 

'  It  shan't  be  !  I  have  only  to  look  into  your 
face  to  know  that  you  will  succeed  after  all. 
Yours  is  the  kind  of  face  that  people  come  to- 
know  in  loortraits.' 

L 

He  kissed  her  hair,  and  her  eyes,  and  her 
mouth. 

'  How  well  I  remember  vour  saying  that 
before  !  Why  have  you  grown  so  good  to  me 
all  at  once,  my  Amy  ?  Hearing  you  speak  like 
that  I  feel  there's  nothing  beyond  my  reacli, 
But  I  dread  to  go  away  from  you.  K  I  find 
that  it  is  hopeless  ;  if  I  am  alone  somewhere, 
and  know  that  the  effort  is  all  vain ' 

' Then  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  can  leave  j^ou  free.  If  I  can't  sup- 
port you,  it  will  be  only  just  that  I  should  give 
you  back  your  freedom.' 

'  I  don't  understand ' 

She  raised  herself,  and  looked  into  his  eyes. 

'  We  won't  talk  of  that.  If  you  bid  me  go 
on  with  the  struiro-le,  I  shall  do  so.' 

Amy  had  hidden  her  face,  and  lay  silently  in 
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his  arms  for  a  minute  or  two.     Then  she  mur- 
mured : 

'  It  is  so  cold  here,  and  so  late.     Come  ! ' 
'  So  early.     There  goes  three  o'clock.' 

The  next  day  they  talked  mucli  of  this  new 
project.  As  there  was  sunshine  Amy  accom- 
panied her  husband  for  his  w^alk  in  the  after- 
noon ;  it  was  long  since  they  had  been  out  to- 
gether. An  open  carriage  that  passed,  followed 
by  two  young  girls  on  horseback,  gave  a  familiar 
direction  to  Eeardon's  thoufjhts. 

'  If  one  were  as  rich  as  those  people  !  They 
pass  so  close  to  us  ;  they  see  us,  and  we  see 
them  ;  but  the  distance  between  is  infinity.  They 
don't  belong  to  the  same  world  as  we  poor 
wretches.  They  see  everything  in  a  different 
light ;  they  have  powers  which  would  seem 
supernatural  if  we  were  suddenly  endowed  with 
them.' 

'  Of  course,'  assented  his  companion  with  a 
si£fh. 

'  Just  fancy,  if  one  got  up  in  the  morning 
with  the  thou<>-ht  that  no  reasonable  desire  that 
occurred  to  one  throughout  the  day  need  re- 
main uno-ratified  !  And  that  it  would  be  the 
same,   any  day  and  every  day,  to   the   end  of 
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one's  life  !  Look  at  those  liouscs  ;  every  detail, 
within  and  without,  hixurious.  To  have  such  a 
home  as  that ! ' 

'And  they  are  empty  creatures  who  hve  there.' 
'  They  do  live^  Amy,  at  all  events.  What- 
ever may  be  their  faculties,  they  all  have  free 
scope.  I  have  often  stood  staring  at  houses  like 
these  until  I  couldn't  believe  that  the  people 
ownins  them  were  mere  human  beings  like  my- 
self.  The  power  of  money  is  so  hard  to  realise  ; 
one  who  has  never  had  it  marvels  at  the  com- 
pleteness witli  which  it  transforms  every  detail 
of  life.  Compare  what  we  call  our  home  with 
that  of  rich  people ;  it  moves  one  to  scornful 
laughter.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  stoical 
point  of  view  ;  between  wealth  and  poverty  is 
just  the  difference  between  the  whole  man  and 
tlie  maimed.  If  mv  lower  limbs  are  paralysed 
I  may  still  be  able  to  think,  but  then  there  is 
such  a  thing  in  life  as  walking.  As  a  poor  devil 
I  may  live  nobly  ;  but  one  happens  to  be  made 
with  faculties  of  enjoyment,  and  those  have  to 
fall  into  atrophy.  To  be  sure,  most  rich  people 
don't  understand  their  happiness ;  if  they  did, 
they  would  move  and  talk  like  gods — which  in- 
deed they  are.' 

Amy's   brow  was  shadowed.     A  wise  man, 
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in  Eeardon's  position,  would   not  have  chosen 
this  subject  to  dilate  upon. 

'  The  difference,'  he  went  on,  '  between  the 
man  with  money  and  the  man  without  is  simply 
this  :  the  one  thinks,  "  How  shall  I  use  my  life  ?  " 
and  the  other,  "  How  shall  I  keep  myself  alive  ?  " 
A  phvsiolo2;ist  ouirlit  to  be  able  to  discover  some 
curious  distinction  between  the  brain  of  a  person 
who  has  never  ""iven  a  tliou2:ht  to  the  means 
of  subsistence,  and  that  of  one  who  has  never 
known  a  day  free  from  such  cares.  There  must 
be  some  special  cei^ebral  develo2Dment  represent- 
ing the  mental  anguish  kept  up  by  poverty.' 

'  I  should  say,'  put  in  Amy,  '  that  it  affects 
every  function  of  the  brain.  It  isn't  a  special 
point  of  suffering,  but  a  misery  that  colours 
every  thought.' 

'True.  Can  I  think  of  a  single  subject  in 
all  tlie  sphere  of  my  experience  without  the 
consciousness  tliat  I  see  it  tliroucrh  the  medium 
of  poverty?  I  liave  no  enjoyment  whicli  isn't 
tainted  by  that  thought,  and  I  can  suffer  no 
pain  which  it  doesn't  increase.  The  curse  of 
poverty  is  to  the  modern  world  just  what  that 
of  slavery  was  to  tlie  ancient.  Eich  and  desti- 
tute stand  to  each  other  as  free  man  and  bond. 
You  remember  the  line  of  Homer  I  have  often 
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quoted  about  tlie  demoralising  effect  of  enslave- 
ment ;  poverty  degrades  in  the  same  way.' 

'  It  has  had  its  effect  upon  me — I  know  that 
too  well,'  said  Amy,  with  bitter  frankness. 

Eeardon  glanced  at  her,  and  wished  to  make 
some  reply,  but  he  could  not  say  what  was  in 
his  thoughts. 

He  worked  on  at  his  story.  Before  he  had 
reached  the  end  of  it, '  Margaret  Home  '  was  pub- 
lished, and  one  day  arrived  a  parcel  containing 
the  six  copies  to  which  an  author  is  tradition- 
ally entitled.  Eeardon  was  not  so  old  in  author- 
ship that  he  could  open  the  packet  without  a 
slight  flutter  of  his  pulse.  The  book  was  taste- 
fully got  up  ;  Amy  exclaimed  with  pleasure  as 
she  caught  sight  of  the  cover  and  lettering. 

'It  may  succeed,  Edwin.  It  doesn't  look 
like  a  book  that  fails,  does  it.^ ' 

She  laughed  at  her  own  childishness.  But 
Eeardon  had  opened  one  of  the  volumes,  and 
was  glancing  over  the  beginning  of  a  chapter. 

'  Good  God  ! '  he  cried.  '  What  helhsh  tor- 
ment it  was  to  write  that  page !  I  did  it  one 
morning  when  the  fog  was  so  thick  that  I  had 
to  light  the  lamp.  It  brings  cold  sweat  to  my 
forehead  to  read  the  words.  And  to  think  that 
people  will  skim  over  it  without  a  suspicion  of 
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what  it  cost  the  writer  ! — What  execrable  style  ! 
A  potboy  could  write  better  narrative.' 

'Who  are  to  have  copies?  ' 

'  No  one,  if  I  could  help  it.  But  I  suppose 
your  mother  will  ex]iect  one  ?  ' 

'  And— Milvain  ?  ' 

'I  suppose  so,'  he  replied,  indiflerently.  'But 
not  unless  he  asks  for  it.  Poor  old  Biffen,  of 
course  ;  though  it'll  make  him  despise  me.  Then 
one  for  ourselves.  That  leaves  two — to  light  the 
fire  with.  We  have  been  rather  short  of  fire- 
paper  since  we  couldn't  afford  our  daily  news- 
paper.' 

'  Will  you  let  me  give  one  to  Mrs.  Carter  ? ' 

'  As  you  please.' 

lie  took  one  set  and  added  it  to  the  row  of 
liis  productions  which  stood  on  a  topmost  shelf. 
Amy  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  con- 
templated the  effect  of  this  addition. 

'  The  works  of  Edwin  Eeardon,'  she  said, 
with  a  smile. 

'  The  work,  at  all  events — rather  a  different 
thing,  unfortunately.  Amy,  if  only  I  were  back 
at  the  time  when  I  wrote  "  On  Neutral  Ground," 
and  yet  had  you  with  me  !  How  full  my  mind 
was  in  those  days  !  Then  I  had  only  to  look, 
iind  I  saiv  something ;  now  I  strain  my  eyes,  but 
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can  make  out  nothing  more  than  nebulous  c^ro- 
tesqnes.  I  used  to  sit  down  knowing  so  well 
what  I  had  to  say  ;  now  I  strive  to  invent,  and 
never  come  at  anything.  Suppose  you  pick  up 
a  needle  with  warm,  supple  fingers ;  try  to  do  it 
when  your  hand  is  stiff  and  numb  with  cold  ; 
there's  tlie  difference  between  my  manner  of 
work  in  those  days  and  what  it  is  now.' 

'  But  A'ou  are  ooino-  to  jzet  back  your  health. 
You  will  write  better  than  ever.' 

'  We  shall  see.  Of  course  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  miserable  strufrule  even  then,  but  I  re- 
member  it  as  insignificant  compared  with  the 
hours  of  contented  work.  I  seldom  did  any- 
thing in  the  mornings  except  think  and  pre- 
pare ;  towards  evening  I  felt  myself  getting 
ready,  and  at  last  I  sat  down  with  the  first  lines 
buzzing  in  my  head.  And  I  used  to  read  a  great 
deal  at  the  same  time.  Whilst  I  was  w^ritinir- 
"  On  Neutral  Ground  "  I  went  solidly  throuo-h 
the  "  Divina  Commedia,"  a  canto  each  day.  Yery 
often  I  wrote  till  after  midniirht,  but  occasion- 
ally  1  got  my  quantum  finished  much  earlier, 
and  then  I  used  to  treat  myself  to  a  ramble 
about  the  streets.  I  can  recall  exactly  the 
places  Avhere  some  of  my  best  ideas  came  to  me. 
You  remember  the  scene  in  Prendergast's  lodg- 
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inf]^s  ?  That  flashed  on  me  late  one  niixht  as  I 
was  turning  out  of  Leicester  Square  into  the 
slum  that  leads  to  Clare  Market ;  a]i,  how  well 
I  remember !  And  I  went  home  to  my  garret 
in  a  state  of  delightful  fever,  and  scribbled 
notes  furiously  before  going  to  bed.' 

'  Don't  trouble  ;  it'll  all  come  back  to  you.' 

'  But  in  those  days  I  hadn't  to  think  of  mone}^ 
I  could  look  forward  and  see  provision  for  my 
needs.  I  never  asked  myself  what  I  should  get 
for  tlie  book  ;  I  assure  you,  that  never  came 
into  my  head — never.  The  work  was  done  for 
its  own  sake.  No  hurry  to  finisli  it ;  if  I  felt 
that  I  wasn't  up  to  the  mark,  I  just  waited  till 
the  better  mood  returned.  "  On  Neutral  Ground  " 
took  me  seven  months ;  now  I  have  to  write 
three  volumes  in  nine  weeks,  with  the  lash 
stinging  on  my  back  if  I  miss  a  day.' 

He  brooded  for  a  little. 

'  I  suppose  there  must  be  some  rich  man 
somewhere  who  has  read  one  or  two  of  my 
books  witli  a  certain  interest.  If  only  I  could 
encounter  him  and  tell  him  plainly  what  a 
cursed  state  I  am  in,  perhaps  he  would  helj^ 
me  to  some  means  of  earning  a  couple  of  pounds 
a  week.     One  has  heard  of  such  things.' 

'  In  the  old  days.' 
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'  Yes.  I  doubt  if  it  ever  happens  now. 
Ooleridge  wouldn't  so  easily  meet  with  his  Gill- 
man  nowadays.  Well,  I  am  not  a  Coleridge,  and 
I  don't  ask  to  be  lodged  under  any  man's  roof; 
but  if  I  could  earn  money  enough  to  leave 
me  good  long  evenings  unspoilt  by  fear  of  the 
workhouse -' 

Amy  turned  away,  and  presently  went  to 
look  after  her  little  boy. 

A  few  days  after  this  they  had  a  visit  from 
Milvain.  lie  came  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
eveninfT. 

'  I'm  not  going  to  stay,'  he  announced.  '  But 
where's  my  copy  of  "  Margaret  Home"?  I  am 
to  have  one,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  I  have  no  particular  desire  that  you  should 
read  it,'  returned  Eeardon. 

'  But  I  have  read  it,  my  dear  fellow.  Got  it 
from  the  library  on  the  day  of  publication ;  I 
had  a  suspicion  that  you  wouldn't  send  me  a 
copy.     But  I  must  possess  your  opera  omnia.'' 

'  Here  it  is.  Hide  it  away  somewhere. — You 
may  as  well  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes.' 

'  I  confess  I  should  like  to  talk  about  the 
book,  if  you  don't  mind.  It  isn't  so  utterly  and 
damnably  bad  as  you  make  out,  you  know.  The 
nnsfortune   was   that   you  had    to    make  three 
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volumes  of  it.  If  I  had  leave  to  cut  it  down 
to  one,  it  would  do  you  credit.  The  motive  is 
good  enough.' 

'  Yes.    Just  good  enougli  to  show  how  badly 
it's  managed.' 

Milvain  began  to  expatiate  on  that  well-w^orn 
topic,  the  evils  of  tlie  tliree-volume  system. 

'  A  triple-headed  monster,  sucking  the  blood 
of  English  novelists.  One  might  design  an  alle- 
gorical cartoon  for  a  comic  literary  paper.  By- 
tlie-by,  why  doesn't  such  a  thing  exist? — a 
weekly  paper  treating  of  things  and  people 
literary  in  a  facetious  spirit.  It  would  be  caviare 
to  the  general,  but  might  be  supported,  I 
should  think.  The  editor  would  probably  be 
■  assassinated,  though.' 

'  For  anyone  in  my  position,'  said  Eeardon, 
'  how  is  it  possible  to  abandon  the  three  volumes  ? 
It  is  a  question  of  payment.  An  author  of 
moderate  repute  may  live  on  a  yearly  three- 
volume  novel — I  mean  the  man  who  is  obliged 
to  sell  his  book  out  and  out,  and  who  gets  from 
one  to  two  hundred  pounds  for  it.  But  he 
would  have  to  produce  four  one-volume  novels 
to  obtain  the  same  income  ;  and  I  doubt  whether 
he  could  get  so  many  published  within  the 
twelve  months.     And  here  comes  in  the  benefit 
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of  the  libraries ;  from  the  commercial  point  of 
view  tlic  libraries  are  indispensable.  Do  you 
suppose  the  public  would  support  the  present 
number  of  novelists  if  each  book  had  to  be  pur- 
chased ?  A  sudden  change  to  that  system  would 
throw  three-fourths  of  the  novelists  out  of  work.' 

•  But  there's  no  reason  why  the  libraries 
shouldn't  circulate  novels  in  one  volume.' 

'  Profits  would  be  less,  I  suppose.  People 
would  take  the  minimum  subscription.' 

'Well,  to  go  to  the  concrete,  what  about 
your  own  one-volume  ?  ' 

'  All  but  done.' 

'  And  you'll  offer  it  to  Jedwood  ?  Go  and 
see  him  personally.  He's  a  very  decent  fellow, 
I  believe.' 

Milvain  stayed  only  half  an  hour.  The  days 
when  he  was  wont  to  sit  and  talk  at  large 
through  a  whole  evening  were  no  more  ;  partly 
because  of  his  diminished  leisure,  but  also  for  a 
less  simple  reason — the  growth  of  something  like 
estrangement  between  him  and  Eeardon. 

'  You  didn't  mention  3'our  plans,'  said  Amy, 
when  the  visitor  had  been  gone  some  time. 

'  Xo.' 

Eeardon  was  content  with  the  negative,  and 
his  wife  made  no  further  remark. 
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The  result  of  advertising  the  flat  was  that 
two  or  three  persons  called  to  make  inspection. 
One  of  them,  a  man  of  military  appearance, 
showed  himself  anxious  to  come  to  terms ;  he 
was  willing  to  take  the  tenement  from  next 
quarter-day  (June),  but  wished,  if  possible,  to 
enter  upon  possession  sooner  than  that. 

'  Nothing  could  be  better,'  said  Amy  in 
colloquy  with  her  husband.  '  If  he  will  pay  for 
the  extra  time,  we  shall  be  only  too  glad.' 

Keardon  mused  and  looked  fjloomy.  He 
could  not  bring  himself  to  regard  the  experiment 
before  him  with  hopefulness,  and  his  heart  sank 
at  the  thought  of  parting  from  Amy. 

'  You  are  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  me,'  he 
answered,  trying  to  smile. 

'  Yes,  I  am,'  she  exclaimed  ;  '  but  simply  for 
your  own  good,  as  you  know  very  well' 

'  Suppose  I  can't  sell  this  book  ?  ' 

'  You  will  have  a  few  pounds.  Send  your 
"  Pliny  "  article  to  The  Wayside.  If  you  come 
to  an  end  of  all  your  money,  motlier  shall  lend 
you  some.' 

'  I  am  not  very  likely  to  do  much  work  in 
that  case.' 

'  Oh,  but  you  will  sell  the  book.  You'll  get 
twenty  pounds  for  it,  and  that  alone  would  keep 
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you  for  three  months.  Think — three  months  of 
the  best  part  of  the  year  at  the  seaside  !  Oh, 
you  will  do  wonders  ! ' 

The  furniture  was  to  be  housed  at  Mrs. 
Yule's.  Neither  of  them  durst  speak  of  selling 
it ;  that  Avould  have  sounded  too  ominous.  As 
for  the  locality  of  Reardon's  retreat,  Amy  herself 
had  sucfiTested  Worthing,  which  she  knew  from 
a  visit  a  few  years  ago  ;  the  advantages  were  its 
proximity  to  London,  and  the  likelihood  that 
very  cheap  lodgings  could  be  found  either  in  the 
town  or  near  it.  One  room  would  suffice  for  the 
hapless  author,  and  his  expenses,  beyond  a 
trifling  rent,  would  be  confined  to  mere  food. 
Oh  yes,  he  might  manage  on  considerably  less 
than  a  pound  a  week. 

Amy  was  in  much  better  spirits  than  for  a 
long  time  ;  she  appeared  to  have  convinced  her- 
self that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  issue  of  this 
perilous  scheme  ;  that  her  husband  would  write 
a  notable  book,  receive  a  satisfactory  price  for 
it,  and  so  re-establish  their  home.  Yet  her 
moods  varied  greatly.  After  all,  there  was 
delay  in  the  letting  of  the  flat,  and  this  caused 
her  annoyance.  It  was  whilst  the  negotiations 
were  still  pending  that  she  made  her  call  upon 
Maud  and  Dora  Milvain  ;  Eeardon  did  not  know 
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of  her  iiitention  to  visit  them  until  it  had  been 
carried  out.  She  mentioned  what  she  had  done 
in  ahiiost  a  casual  manner. 

'  I  liad  to  get  it  over,'  she  said,  when  Reardon 
exhibited  surprise,  '  and  I  don't  think  I  made 
a  very  favourable  impression.' 

'  You  told  them,  I  suppose,  what  we  are 
going  to  do  ? ' 

'No  ;  I  didn't  say  a  word  of  it.' 

'  But  why  not  P  It  can't  be  kept  a  secret. 
Milvain  will  have  heard  of  it  already,  I  should 
think,  from  your  mother.' 

'  From  mother  P  But  it's  the  rarest  thing 
for  him  to  go  there.  Do  you  imagiue  he  is  a 
constant  visitor  ?  I  thought  it  better  to  say 
nothing  until  the  tiling  is  actually  done.  Who 
knows  what  may  happen  ?  ' 

Slie  was  in  a  strange,  nervous  state,  and 
Heard  on  regarded  her  uneasily.  He  talked  very 
little  in  these  days,  and  passed  hours  in  dark 
reverie.  His  l)ook  was  finished,  and  lie  awaited 
the  publisher's  decision. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

KEJECTIOX 

One  of  Reardon's  minor  worries  at  this  time  was 
the  fear  that  by  chance  he  might  come  upon  a 
review  of  '  Margaret  Home.'  Since  the  pubhca- 
tion  of  his  first  book  he  had  avoided  as  far  as 
possible  all  knowledge  of  what  tlie  critics  had  to 
say  about  him  ;  his  nervous  temperament  could 
not  bear  the  agitation  of  reading  tliese  remarks, 
which,  however  inept,  define  an  author  and  his 
work  to  so  many  people  incapable  of  judging 
for  themselves.  Xo  man  or  woman  could  tell 
him  anything  in  the  way  of  praise  or  blame 
which  he  did  not  already  know  qidte  well ;  com- 
mendation was  pleasant,  l)ut  it  so  often  aimed 
amiss,  and  censure  was  for  the  most  part  so  unin- 
telligent. In  the  case  of  this  latest  novel  he 
dreaded  the  sight  of  a  review  as  he  would  have 
done  a  gash  from  a  rusty  knife.  The  judgments 
could  not  but  be  damnatory,  and  their  expression 
in  journalistic  phrase  would  disturb  his  mind 
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with  evil  rancour.  No  one  would  have  insight 
enough  to  appreciate  the  nature  and  cause  of 
his  book's  demerits  ;  every  comment  would  be 
wide  of  the  mark ;  sneer,  ridicule,  trite  objec- 
tion, would  but  madden  him  with  a  sense  of 
injustice. 

His  position  was  illogical — one  result  of  the 
moral  weakness  which  was  allied  with  his 
i^sthetic  sensibility.  Putting  aside  the  worth- 
lessness  of  current  reviewing,  the  critic  of  an 
isolated  book  has  of  course  nothing  to  do  with 
its  author's  state  of  mind  and  body  any  more 
than  with  the  condition  of  his  purse.  Eeardon 
would  have  granted  this,  but  he  could  not  com- 
mand his  emotions.  He  was  in  passionate  revolt 
against  the  base  necessities  which  compelled  him 
to  put  forth  Avork  in  no  way  representing  his 
healthy  powers,  his  artistic  criterion.  Not  he 
had  written  this  book,  but  his  accursed  poverty. 
To  assail  him  as  the  author  was,  in  his  feeling, 
to  be  guilty  of  brutal  insult.  When  by  ill-hap 
a  notice  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  came  under 
his  eyes,  it  made  his  blood  boil  with  a  fierceness 
of  hatred  only  possible  to  him  in  a  profoundly 
morbid  condition  ;  he  could  not  steady  his  hand 
for  half  an  hour  after.  Yet  this  particular  critic 
only  said  what  was  quite  true — that  the  novel 
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contained  not  a  single  striking  scene  and  not 
one  living  character ;  Reardon  had  expressed 
himself  about  it  in  almost  identical  terms.  But 
.he  saw  himself  in  the  position  of  one  sickly  and 
all  but  destitute  man  against  a  relentless  world, 
and  every  blow  directed  against  him  appeared 
dastardly.  He  could  have  cried  '  Coward  ! '  to 
the  writer  who  wounded  him. 

The  would-be  sensational  story  which  was 
now  in  Mr.  Jedwood's  hands  had  perhaps  more 
merit  than  '  Margaret  Home  ' ;  its  brevity,  and 
the  fact  that  nothing  more  was  aimed  at  than  a 
concatenation  of  brisk  events,  made  it  not  un- 
readable. But  Eeardon  thought  of  it  with 
liumiliation.  If  it  were  publislied  as  his  next 
work  it  would  afford  final  proof  to  such  sympa- 
thetic readers  as  he  might  still  retain  that  he 
had  hopelessly  written  himself  out,  and  was  now 
endeavouring  to  adapt  himself  to  an  inferior 
public.  In  spite  of  his  dire  necessities  he  now 
and  then  hoped  that  Jedwood  might  refuse  the 
thing;. 

At  moments  he  looked  with  sanuiiine  easfer- 
ness  to  the  three  or  four  months  he  was  about 
to  spend  in  retirement,  but  sucli  impulses  were 
the  mere  outcome  of  his  nervous  disease.  He 
had  no  faith  in  himself  under  present  conditions; 
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the  permanence  of  liis  snfTerings  would  mean  the 
sure  destruction  of  powers  he  still  possessed, 
tliough  they  Avere  not  at  his  command.  Yet  he 
believed  that  his  mind  was  made  up  as  to  the 
advisability  of  trying  this  last  resource  ;  he  was 
impatient  for  the  day  of  departure,  and  in  the 
interval  merely  killed  time  as  best  he  might. 
He  could  not  read,  and  did  not  attempt  to  gather 
ideas  for  his  next  book  ;  the  delusion  that  his 
mind  was  resting  made  an  excuse  to  him  for  the 
barrenness  of  day  after  day.  His  '  Pliny  '  article 
had  been  despatclied  to  The  Wayside,  and 
would  possibly  be  accepted.  But  he  did  not 
trouble  himself  about  tliis  or  other  details  ;  it 
Avas  as  though  his  mind  could  do  nothino-  more 
than  grasp  the  bald  fact  of  impending  destitu- 
tion ;  Avith  the  steps  toAA^ards  that  final  staije  he 
seemed  to  have  little  concern. 

One  evening  he  set  forth  to  make  a  call  upon 
Harold  Biffen,  Avhom  he  had  not  seen  since  the 
realist  called  to  acknoAvledge  the  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  '  Margaret  Home  '  left  at  his  lodo-ino-s 
Avhen  he  Avas  out.  Biffen  resided  in  Chpstone 
►Street,  a  thoroughfare  discoverable  in  the  dim 
district  Avhich  lies  betAveen  Portland  Place  and 
Tottenham  Court  Pioad.  On  knockino-  at  the 
door  of  the  lodging-house,  Eeardon  learnt  that 
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his  friend  was  .it  liome.  He  ascended  to  the 
third  storey  and  tapped  at  a  door  which  allowed 
rays  of  lamplight  to  issue  from  great  gaps  above 
and  below.  A  sound  of  voices  came  from  within, 
and  on  entering  lie  perceived  tliat  BifTen  was 
engaged  with  a  pupil. 

'  They  didn't  tell  me  you  had  a  visitor,'  he 
said.     'I'll  call  again  later.' 

'No  need  to  go  away,' replied  BifTen,  coming 
forward  to  shake  hands.  'Take  a  book  for  a 
few  minutes.     Mr.  Baker  won't  mind.' 

It  was  a  very  small  room,  with  a  ceiling  so 
low  that  the  tall  lodger  could  only  just  stand 
upright  with  safety  ;  perhaps  three  inches  inter- 
vened between  his  head  and  the  plaster,  which 
was  cracked,  grimy,  cobwebby.  A  small  scrap 
of  weedy  carpet  lay  in  front  of  tlie  hreplace ; 
elsewhere  the  chinky  boards  were  unconcealed. 
The  furniture  consisted  of  a  round  table,  which 
kept  such  imperfect  balance  on  its  central  sup- 
port that  the  lamp  entrusted  to  it  looked  in  a 
dangerous  position,  of  three  small  cane-bottomed 
chairs,  a  small  wash-hand-stand  with  sundry  rude 
appurtenances,  and  a  chair-bedstead  wdiich  the 
tenant  opened  at  the  hour  of  repose  and  spread 
with  certain  primitive  trappings  at  present  kept 
in  a  cupboard.     There  was  no  bookcase,  but  a 
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few  Imndred  battered  volumes  were  arransfed 
some  on  the  floor  and  some  on  a  roucrh  chest.  The 
weather  was  too  characteristic  of  an  En^Ush 
spring  to  make  an  empty  grate  agreeable  to  the 
eye,  but  Biffen  held  it  an  axiom  tliat  fires  were 
unseasonable  after  the  first  of  May. 

The  individual  referred  to  as  Mr.  Baker,  who 
sat  at  the  table  in  the  attitude  of  a  student,  was 
a  robust,  hard-featured,  black-liaired  young  man 
of  two-or  three-and-twenty ;  judging  from  his 
weatlier-beaten  cheeks  and  huge  hands,  as  well  as 
from  the  garb  he  wore,  one  would  liave  pre- 
sumed that  study  was  not  his  normal  occupation. 
There  was  something  of  the  riverside  about  him  ; 
he  miffht  be  a  dockman,  or  even  a  barwman. 
He  looked  intelligent,  however,  and  bore  himself 
with  much  modesty. 

'  Now  do  endeavour  to  write  in  sliorter  sen- 
tences,' said  Biffen,  who  sat  down  by  him  and 
resumed  the  lesson,  Eeardon  having  taken  up  a 
volume.  '  This  isn't  bad — it  isn't  bad  at  all,  I 
assure  you  ;  but  you  have  put  all  you  had  to  say 
into  three  appalling  periods,  whereas  you  ought 
to  have  made  about  a  dozen.' 

'  There  it  is,  sir  ;  there  it  is  ! '  exclaimed  the 
man,  smoothing  his  wiry  hair.  '  I  can't  break  it 
up.     The  thoughts  come  in  a  lump,  if  I  may  say 
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SO.  To  break  it  up — there's  the  art  of  comper- 
sition.' 

Reardon  could  not  refrain  from  a  olance  at 
the  speaker,  and  Biff'en,  Avhose  manner  was  very 
grave  and  kindly,  turned  to  his  friend  with  an 
explanation  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
student  was  struggling. 

'  Mr.  Baker  is  preparing  for  the  examination 
of  the  Outdoor  Customs  Department.  One  of  the 
subjects  is  English  composition,  and  really,  you 
know,  that  isn't  quite  such  a  simple  matter  as 
some  people  think.' 

Baker  beamed  upon  the  visitor  with  a  homely, 
crood-natured  smile. 

'  I  can  make  headway  with  the  other  things, 
sir,'  he  said,  striking  the  table  lightly  with  his 
clenched  fist.  '  There's  handwriting,  there's 
orthography,  there's  arithmetic  ;  I'm  not  afraid 
of  one  of  'em,  as  Mr.  Biffen  '11  tell  you,  sir.  But 
when  it  comes  to  compersition,  that  brings  out 
the  sweat  on  my  forehead,  I  do  assure  you.' 

'  You're  not  the  only  man  in  that  case,  Mr. 
Baker,'  replied  Reardon. 

'  It's  thought  a  tough  job  in  general,  is  it, 
sir?' 

'  It  is  indeed.' 

'  Two  hundred  marks  for  compersition,'  con- 
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tinned  the  man.  '  jSTow  liow  many  would  tliey 
have  given  me  for  this  bit  of  a  try,  Mr.  Biffen  ? ' 

'  Well,  well ;  I  can't  exactly  say.  But  you 
improve  ;  you  improve,  decidedly.  Peg  away 
for  another  week  or  two.' 

'  Oh,  don't  fear  me,  sir !  I'm  not  easil}' 
beaten  when  I've  set  my  mind  on  a  thing,  and 
I'll  break  up  the  compersition  yet,  see  if  I 
don't ! ' 

Again  his  fist  descended  upon  the  table  in 
a  way  that  reminded  one  of  the  steam-hammer 
crackiuG"  a  nut. 

The  lesson  proceeded  for  about  ten  minutes, 
Eeardon,  under  pretence  of  reading,  following  it 
with  as  much  amusement  as  anything  could  ex- 
cite in  him  nowadays.  At  length  Mr.  Baker  stood 
up,  collected  his  papers  and  books,  and  seemed 
about  to  depart ;  but,  after  certain  uneasy  move- 
ments and  olances,  he  said  to  Biffen  in  a  subdued 
voice : 

'  Perhaps  I  might  speak  to  you  outside  the 
door  a  minute,  sir  ?  ' 

He  and  the  teacherwentout,  the  door  closed, 
and  Eeardon  heard  sounds  of  muffled  conversa- 
tion. In  a  minute  or  two  a  heavy  footstep 
descended  the  stairs,  and  Biffen  re-entered  the 
room. 
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'  Now  tliat's  a  good,  lionest  fellow,'  he  said, 
in  an  amused  tone.  '  It's  my  pay-night,  but  hte 
didn't  like  to  fork  out  money  before  you.  A 
very  unusual  delicacy  in  a  man  of  that  standing. 
He  pays  me  sixpence  for  an  hour's  lesson  ;  that 
brino's  me  two  shillings  a  week.  I  sometimes 
feel  a  little  ashamed  to  take  his  money,  but  then 
the  fact  is  he's  a  frood  deal  better  off  than  I  am.' 

'  AVill  he  get  a  place  in  the  Customs,  do  you 
think  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  I've  no  doubt  of  it.  If  it  seemed  un- 
likely, I  should  have  told  him  so  before  this. 
To  be  sure,  that's  a  point  I  have  often  to  con- 
sider, and  once  or  twice  my  delicacy  has  asserted 
itself  at  the  expense  of  my  pocket.  There  was  a 
poor  consumptive  lad  came  to  me  not  long  ago 
and  wanted  Latin  lessons  ;  talked  about  o^oiiiir  in 
for  the  London  Matric,  on  his  way  to  the  pulpit. 
I  couldn't  stand  it.  After  a  lesson  or  two  I  told 
him  his  coufjh  was  too  bad,  and  he  had  no  ri^jht 
to  study  until  he  got  into  better  health ;  that 
was  better,  I  think,  than  saying  plainly  he  had 
no  chance  on  earth.  But  the  food  I  bought 
with  his  money  was  choking  me.  Oh  yes.  Baker 
will  make  his  way  right  enough.  A  good, 
modest  fellow.  You  noticed  how  respectfully  he 
spoke  to  me  ?     It  doesn't  make  any  difference  to 
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him  that  I  Hve  in  a  garret  hke  this  ;  I'm  a  man 
of  education,  and  he  can  separate  this  fact  from 
my  suiToundings.' 

yBifFem  why  don't  you  get  some  decent  posi- 
tion ^^^_^^rely  you  might.' 

'  What  position  ?  No  school  would  take  me ; 
I  have  neither  credentials  nor  conventional  cloth- 
ing. For  the  same  reason  I  couldn't  get  a 
private  tutorship  in  a  rich  family.  No,  no  ;  it's 
all  right.  I  keep  myself^a^vBT^and  I  get  on 
with  my  work. — By-the-by,  I'veXdecided  to 
write  a  book  called  "  Mr.  Bailey,  Gro)^er. 

'What's  the  ideate 

'An  objectionable  word,  that.  Betjter  say: 
"What's  the  reality!?"  Well,  Mr.  Milej  is  a 
grocer  in  a  little  street  by  here.  I4iave  dealt 
with  him  for  a  long  timQ,  and  a^Jle's  a  talkative 
fellow  I've  come  to  know  a  good  deal  about  him 
and  his  history.  He's  fond  of  talking  about  the 
struggle  he  had  in  his  first  year  of  business.  He 
had  no  money  of  his  own,  but  he  married  a 
woman  who  had  saved  forty-five  pounds  out  of 
a  cat's-meat  business.  You  should  see  that 
woman  !  A  big,  coarse,  squinting  creature  ;  at 
the  time  of  the  marriage  she  was  a  widow  and 
forty-two  years  old.  Now  I'm  going  to  teU  the 
true  story  of  Mr.  Bailey's  marriage  and  of  his 
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progress  as  a  grocer.     It'll  be  a  great  book — a 
great  book  ! ' 

He  walked  up  and  down  tlie  room,  fervid 
with  his  conception. 

'  There'll  be  nothing  bestj^i^^r^^t^ou  know. 
The  decently  ignoble — a^yl've  so  often  said. 
The  thing  '11  take  me  a  year  at  least.  I|  shall  do 
it  slowly,  lovingly.  Orye  volume,  of  coyirse  ;  the 
length  of  the  ordinary  French  novey  There's 
something  fine  in  the\ title,  don't  you  think? 
"  Mr.  Bailey,  Grocer  "  ! '  \^_^.^-^ 

'I  envy  you,  old  fellow,'  said  Eeardon,  sigh- 
ing. '  You  have  the  right  fire  in  you  ;  you  have 
zeal  and  energy.  Well,  what  do  you  think  / 
have  decided  to  do  ?  ' 

'  I  should  like  to  hear.' 

Eeardon  gave  an  account  of  liis  project. 
The  other  listened  gravely,  seated  across  a  chair 
with  his  arms  on  the  back. 

'  Your  wife  is  in  agreement  with  this  ?  ' 

'  Oh  yes.'  He  could  not  bring  himself  to 
say  that  Amy  liad  suggested  it.  '  She  has 
great  hopes  that  the  change  will  be  just  what  I 
need.' 

'  I  should  say  so  too — if  you  were  going  to 
rest.  But  if  you  have  to  set  to  work  at  once  it 
seems  to  me  very  doubtful.' 
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'Never  mind.  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  dis- 
courage me !  If  this  fails  I  think — upon  my 
soul,  I  think  I  shall  kill  myself.' 

'  Pooh ! '  exclaimed  Biffen,  gently.  '  With  a 
wife  hke  yours  ?  ' 

'Just  because  of  that.' 

'  No,  no ;  there'll  be  some  way  out  of  it. 
Ey-the-by,  I  passed  Mrs.  Eeardon  this  morning, 
but  she  didn't  see  me.  It  was  in  Tottenham 
Court  Eoad,  and  Milvain  was  with  her.  I  felt 
myself  too  seedy  in  appearance  to  stop  and 
speak.' 

'  In  Tottenham  Court  Eoad  ? ' 

That  was  not  the  detail  of  the  story  which 
chiefly  held  Eeardon's  attention,  yet  he  did  not 
purposely  make  a  misleading  remark.  His  mind 
involuntarily  played  this  trick. 

'  I  only  saw  them  just  as  they  were  passing,' 
pursued  BifFen.  '  Oh,  I  knew  I  had  some- 
thing to  tell  you  !  Have  you  heard  that  Whelp- 
dale  is  Q;oinsf  to  be  married  ?  ' 

Eeardon  shook  his  head  in  a  preoccupied 
way. 

'  I  had  a  note  from  him  this  mornino;,  tellinsf 
me.  He  asked  me  to  look  him  up  to-night,  and 
he'd  let  me  know  all  about  it.  Let's  tjo  to":ether, 
shall  we  ? ' 
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'  I  don't  feel  nnicli  in  the  humour  for  Wh(3lp- 
dale.     I'll  walk  with  you,  and  go  on  home.' 

'  No,  no ;  come  and  see  him.  It'll  do  you 
good  to  talk  a  little. — But  I  must  positively  eat 
a  mouthful  before  Ave  go.  I'm  afraid  you  won't 
care  to  join  ?  ' 

He  opened  liis  cupboard,  and  brought  out  a 
loaf  of  bread  and  a  saucer  of  dripping,  Avith  salt 
and  pepper. 

'  Better  dripping  this  than  I've  had  for  a  long 
time.  I  get  it  at  Mr.  Bailey's — that  isn't  his  real 
name,  of  course.  He  assures  me  it  comes  from 
a  large  hotel  Avliere  his  Avife's  sister  is  a  kitchen- 
maid,  and  tliat  it's  perfectly  pure ;  they  very 
often  mix  Hour  Avitli  it,  you  knoAv,  and  perhaps 
more  obnoxious  things  that  an  economical  man 
doesn't  care  to  reflect  upon.  Noav,  Avith  a  little 
pepper  and  salt,  this  bi'cad  and  dripping  is  as 
appetising  food  as  I  knoAv.  I  often  make  a 
dinner  of  it.' 

'  I  have  done  tlie  same  myself  before  noAV. 
I)o  you  ever  buy  pease- pudding  ?  ' 

'  I  should  tliink  so  !  I  ixct  ma£rnificent 
pennyworths  at  a  shop  in  Cleveland  Street, 
of  a  very  rich  quality  indeed.  Excellent  faggots 
they  have  there,  too.  I'll  give  you  a  supper  of 
them  some  night  before  you  go.' 
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Biffen  rose  to  enthusiasm  in  the  contemplation 
of  these  dainties.  He  ate  his  bread  and  dripping 
with  knife  and  fork ;  this  always  made  tlie  fare 
seem  more  substantial. 

'  Is  it  very  cold  out.^  '  he  asked,  rising  from 
the  table.     '  Need  I  put  my  overcoat  on  ?  ' 

This  overcoat,  purchased  second-hand  three 
years  ago,  hung  on  a  door-nail.  Comparative 
ease  of  circumstances  had  restored  to  the  realist 
his  ordinary  indoor  garment — a  morning  coat  of 
the  cloth  called  diagonal,  rather  large  for  liim, 
but  in  better  preservation  than  the  other  articles 
of  his  attire. 

Eeardon  judging  the  overcoat  necessary,  his 
friend  carefully  brushed  it  and  drew  it  on  with 
a  caution  whicli  probably  had  reference  to 
starting  seams.  Then  he  put  into  the  pocket  his 
pipe,  his  pouch,  his  tobacco-stopper,  and  his 
matches,  murmuring  to  himself  a  Greek  iambic 
line  which  had  come  into  his  head  apropos  of 
nothing  obvious. 

'  Go  out,'  lie  said,  •  and  then  I'll  extinguish 
the  lamp.  Mind  tlie  second  step  down,  as 
usual.' 

They  issued  into  Clipstone  Street,  turned 
northward,  crossed  Euston  Road,  and  came  into 
Albany   Street,   where,   in   a   house   of  decent 
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exterior,  Mr.  Whelpdale  had  his  present  abode. 
A  girl  wlio  opened  the  door  requested  them  to 
walk  up  to  the  topmost  storey. 

A  cheery  voice  called  to  them  from  within  the 
room  at  which  they  knocked.  This  lodging  spoke 
more  distinctly  of  civilisation  than  that  inhabited 
by  Biffen  ;  it  contained  the  minimum  supply  of 
furniture  needed  to  give  it  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  a  study,  but  the  articles  were  in  good 
condition.  One  end  of  the  room  was  concealed 
by  a  chintz  curtain ;  scrutiny  would  have  dis- 
covered behind  the  draping  the  essential  equip- 
ments of  a  bedchamber. 

Mr.  Whelpdale  sat  by  the  fire,  smoking  a 
cigar.  He  was  a  plain-featured  but  graceful 
and  refined-looking  man  of  thirty,  with  wavy 
chestnut  hair  and  a  trimmed  heard  which  be- 
came him  well.  At  present  he  wore  a  dress- 
ing-gown and  was  without  collar. 

'  Welcome,  gents  both  ! '  he  cried  facetiously. 
'  Ages  since  I  saw  you,  Eeardon.  I've  been 
reading  your  new  book.  Uncommonly  good 
things  in  it  here  and  there — uncommonly  good.' 

Whelpdale  had  the  weakness  of  being  unable 
to  tell  a  disagreeable  truth,  and  a  tendency  to 
flattery  which  had  always  made  Reardon  rather 
uncomfortable    in   his    society.     Though    there 
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was  no  need  whatever  of  his  mentioning 
'  Margaret  Home,'  he  preferred  to  frame  smooth 
fictions  rather  than  keep  a  silence  which  might 
be  construed  as  unfavourable  criticism. 

'  In  the  last  volume,'  he  went  on,  '  I  think 
there  are  one  or  two  things  as  good  as  you  ever 
did  ;  I  do  indeed.' 

Reardon  made  no  acknowledgment  of  these 
remarks.  They  irritated  liim,  for  lie  knew  their 
insincerity.  BifTen,  understanding  his  friend's 
silence,  struck  in  on  another  subject. 

'  Who  is  this  lady  of  wliom  you  write  to 
me  ? ' 

'  Ah,  quite  a  story !  I'm  going  to  be 
married,  lleardon.  A  serious  marriage.  Light 
your  pipes,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it.  Startled 
you,  I  suppose,  Biffen?  Unhkely  news,  eh? 
Some  people  would  call  it  a  rash  step,  I  dare  say. 
We  shall  just  take  another  room  in  this  house, 
that's  all.  I  think  I  can  count  upon  an  income 
of  a  couple  of  guineas  a  week,  and  I  have  plans 
without  end  that  are  pretty  sure  to  bring  in 
coin.' 

Eeardon  did  not  care  to  smoke,  but  Biflcnlit 
his  pipe  and  waited  with  grave  interest  for  tlie 
romantic  narrative.  Wlienever  he  heard  of  a 
poor   man's  persuading   a  Avoman  to  share  his 
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poverty  lie  was  eager  of  details ;  perchance  he 
himself  miglit  yet  have  that  heavenly  good 
fortune. 

'  Well,'  began  Whelpdale,  crossing  his  legs 
and  watching  a  wreath  he  had  just  puffed  from 
the  cigar,  '  you  know  all  about  my  literary 
advisership.  The  business  goes  on  reasonably 
well.  I'm  going  to  extend  it  in  ways  I'll  explain 
to  you  presently.  About  six  weeks  ago  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  lady  who  referred  to  my 
advertisements,  and  said  she  had  tlie  manuscript 
of  a  novel  which  she  would  like  to  offer  for  my 
opinion.  Two  publishers  had  refused  it,  but  one 
with  complimentary  phrases,  and  she  hoped  it 
mightn't  be  impossible  to  put  the  thing  into 
acceptable  shape.  Of  course  I  wrote  .optimistic- 
ally, and  the  manuscript  was  sent  to  me.  Well, 
it  wasn't  actually  bad — by  Jove  !  you  should 
have  seen  some  of  the  things  I  have  been  asked 
to  recommend  to  publishers  !  It  wasn't  hope- 
lessly bad  by  any  means,  and  I  gave  serious 
thouijht  to  it.  After  exchange  of  several  letters 
I  asked  the  authoress  to  come  and  see  me,  that 
we  might  save  postage-stamps  and  talk  things 
over.  She  hadn't  given  me  her  address  :  I  had 
to  direct  to  a  stationer's  in  Bayswater.  She 
agreed  to  come,  and  did  come.     I  had  formed  a 
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sort  of  idea,  but  of  course  I  was  quite  wrong. 
Imagine  my  excitement  when  there  came  in  a  very- 
beautiful  girl,  a  tremendously  interesting  girl, 
about  one-and-twenty — ;just  the  kind  of  girl  that 
most  strongly  appeals  to  me  ;  dark,  pale,  rather 
consumptive-looking,  slender — no,  there's  no 
describing  her ;  there  really  isn't !  You  must 
wait  till  you  see  her.' 

'I  hope  the  consumption  was  only  a  figure 
of  speech,'  remarked  Biflen  in  his  grave  way. 

'  Oh,  there's  nothing  serious  the  matter,  I 
think.     A  slight  cough,  poor  girl ' 

'  The  deuce  ! '  interjected  Eeardon. 

'  Oh,  nothing,  nothing  !  It'll  be  all  right. 
Well,  now,  of  course  we  talked  over  the  story — 
in  good  earnest,  you  know.  Little  by  little  1 
induced  her  to  speak  of  herself — this,  after  she'd 
come  two  or  three  times — and  she  told  me 
lamentable  things.  She  was  absolutely  alone  in 
London,  and  hadn't  had  sufficient  food  for  weeks  ; 
had  sold  all  she  could  of  her  clothinf; ;  and  so 
on.  Her  home  was  in  Birmingham  ;  she  had 
been  driven  away  by  the  brutality  of  a  step- 
mother ;  a  friend  lent  her  a  few  pounds,  and 
she  came  to  London  witli  an  unfinished  novel. 
Well,  you  know,  this  kind  of  thing  would  be 
enough  to  make  me  soft-hearted  to  any  girl,  let 
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alone  one  who,  to  begin  with,  was  absolutely  my 
ideal.  When  she  began  to  express  a  fear  that  I 
was  giving  too  much  time  to  her,  that  she  wouldn't 
be  able  to  pay  my  fees,  and  so  on,  I  could  restrain 
myself  no  longer.  On  the  spot  I  asked  her  to 
marry  me.  I  didn't  practise  any  deception,  mind. 
I  told  her  I  was  a  poor  devil  who  had  failed  as 
a  realistic  novelist  and  was  earning  bread  in 
haphazard  ways  ;  and  I  explained  frankly  that 
I  thought  we  miglit  carry  on  various  kinds  of 
business  together :  she  might  go  on  with  her 
novel-writing,  and — so  on.  But  she  was 
frightened ;  I  had  been  too  abrupt.  That's  a 
fault  of  mine,  you  know ;  but  I  was  so  confound- 
edly afraid  of  losing  her.  And  I  told  her  as  much, 
plainly.' 

Biffen  smiled. 

'  This  would  be  exciting,'  he  said,  '  if  we 
didn't  know  the  end  of  the  story.' 

*  Yes.  Pity  I  didn't  keep  it  a  secret.  Well, 
she  wouldn't  say  yes,  but  I  could  see  that  she 
didn't  absolutely  say  no.  "  In  any  case,"  I  said, 
"  you'll  let  me  see  you  often  ?  Fees  be  hanged  ! 
I'll  work  day  and  night  for  you.  I'll  do  my 
utmost  to  get  your  novel  accepted."  And  I 
implored  her  to  let  me  lend  her  a  little  money. 
It  was  very  difficult  to  persuade  her,  but  at  last 
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she  accepted  a  few  shillings.  I  could  see  in  her 
face  that  she  was  hungry.  Just  imagine  !  A 
beautiful  girl  absolutely  hungry;  it  drove  me 
frantic  !  But  that  was  a  great  point  gained. 
After  that  we  saw  each  other  almost  every  day, 
and  at  last — she  consented  !  Did  indeed  !  I 
can  hardly  believe  it  yet.  We  shall  be  married 
in  a  fortnight's  time.' 

'  I  congratulate  you,'  said  Eeardon. 

'  So  do  I,'  sighed  Biffen. 

'  The  day  before  yesterday  she  went  to  Bir- 
mino-ham  to  see  her  father  and  tell  him  all  about 
the  affair.  I  agreed  with  her  it  was  as  well ; 
the  old  fellow  isn't  badly  off,  and  he  may  forgive 
her  for  running  away,  though  he's  under  his 
wife's  thumb,  it  appears.  I  had  a  note  yester- 
day. She  had  gone  to  a  friend's  house  for  the 
first  day.  I  hoped  to  have  heard  again  this 
morning — must  to-morrow,  in  any  case.  I  live, 
as  you  may  imagine,  in  wild  excitement.  Of 
course,  if  the  old  man  stumps  up  a  wedding- 
present,  all  the  better.  But  I  don't  care  ;  we'll 
make  a  living  somehow.  What  do  you  think 
Tm  writing  just  now?  An  author's  Guide.  You 
know  the  kind  of  thing ;  they  sell  splendidly. 
Of  course  I  shall  make  it  a  good  advertisement 
of  my  business.     Then  I  have   a  splendid  idea. 
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I'm  "oinfj;  to  advertise:  " Xovel-writing^  tauijlit 
ill  ten  lessons  !  "  What  do  you  think  of  that  ? 
No  swindle  ;  not  a  bit  of  it.  I  am  quite  capable 
of  giving  the  ordinary  man  or  woman  ten  very 
nseful  lessons.  I've  been  workino-  out  the 
scheme ;  it  would  amuse  you  vastly,  Eeardon. 
The  first  lesson  deals  with  the  question  of  sub- 
jects, local  colour — tliat  kind  of  thing.  I  gravely 
advise  people,  if  they  possibly  can,  to  write  of 
the  wealthy  middle  class ;  that's  the  popular 
subject,  you  know.  Lords  and  ladies  are  all 
very  well,  but  the  real  thing  to  take  is  a  story 
about  people  who  have  no  titles,  but  live  in 
good  Philistine  style.  I  urge  study  of  horsey 
matters  especially  ;  that's  very  important.  You 
must  be  well  up,  too,  in  military  grades,  know 
about  Sandhurst,  and  so  on.  Boating-  is  an  im- 
portant topic.  You  see  ?  Oli,  I  shall  make  a 
o-reat  thino;  of  this.  I  shall  teach  mv  wife  care- 
fully,  and  then  let  her  advertise  lessons  to  girls ; 
they'll  prefer  coming  to  a  woman,  you  know.' 
BifTen  leant  back  and  laughed  noisil3^ 
'How  much  shall  you  charge  for  the  course?' 
asked  Eeardon. 

'  That'll  depend.  I  shan't  refuse  a  guinea  or 
two  ;  but  some  people  may  be  made  to  pay  five, 
perhaps.' 
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Someone  knocked  at  the  door,  and  a  voice 
said : 

'  A  letter  for  you,  Mr.  Whelpdale.' 

He  started  up,  and  came  back  into  the  room 
with  face  ilhuTiinated. 

'  Yes,  it's  from  Birmingham  ;  posted  this 
morning.  Look  w^hat  an  exquisite  hand  she 
writes ! ' 

He  tore  open  the  envelope.  In  dehcacy 
Eeardon  and  Biffen  averted  their  eyes.  There 
was  silence  for  a  minute,  then  a  strange  ejacula- 
tion from  Whelpdale  caused  his  friends  to  look 
up  at  him.  He  had  gone  pale,  and  was  frowning 
at  the  sheets  of  paper  which  trembled  in  his 
hand. 

'  No  bad  news,  I  hope  ? '  Biffen  ventured  to 
say. 

Whelpdale  let  himself  sink  into  a  chair. 

'  Now  if  this  isn't  too  bad  ! '  he  exclaimed  in 
a  thick  voice.  '  If  this  isn't  monstrously  un- 
kind !  I  never  heard  anything  so  gross  as  this — 
never ! ' 

The  two  waited,  trying  not  to  smile. 

'  She  writes — that  she  has  met  an  old  lover 
— in  Birmingham — that  it  was  with  him  she  had 
quarrelled — not  with  her  father  at  all — that  she 
ran  away  to  annoy  liim  and  frighten  him — that 
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she  has  nicade  it  up  again,  and  tliey  re  going  tc 
be  married  ! ' 

He  let  the  sheet  fall,  and  looked  so  utterly 
woebegone  that  his  friends  at  once  exerted 
themselves  to  oiler  such  consolation  as  tlie  case 
admitted  of.  Eeardon  tliought  better  of  Whelp- 
dale  for  this  emotion  ;  he  had  not  believed  him 
capable  of  it. 

'  It  isn't  a  case  of  vulofar  cheatinij ! '  cried 
the  forsaken  one  presently,  '  Don't  go  away 
thinking  that.  She  writes  in  real  distress  and 
penitence — she  does  indeed.  Oli,  the  devil! 
Why  did  I  let  her  go  to  Birmingham  ?  A  fort- 
night more,  and  I  should  have  had  her  safe. 
But  it's  just  like  my  luck.  Do  you  know  that 
this  is  the  third  time  I've  been  enofacred  to  be 
married  ? — no,  by  Jove,  the  fourtli !  And  every 
time  the  girl  has  got  out  of  it  at  the  last 
moment.  What  an  unlucky  beast  I  am !  A 
girl  who  was  positively  my  ideal !  I  haven't 
•  even  a  photograph  of  her  to  show  you  ;  but 
you'd  be  astonished  at  her  face.  Wliy,  in  tlie 
devil's  name,  did  I  let  her  go  to  Birmino- 
li am  ? ' 

The  visitors  had  risen.  They  felt  uncom- 
fortable, for  it  seemed  as  if  Whelpdale  mio-ht 
fmd  vent  for  his  distress  in  tears. 

VOL.    II.  H 
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'  We  had  better  leave  you,'  suggested  Eillen. 

*  It's  very  hard — it  is  indeed.' 

'  Look  here  !  Read  tlie  letter  for  yourselves  ! 
Do!' 

Thev  declined,  and  beuired  liim  not  to  in- 
sist. 

'  But  I  Avant  vou  to  see  M'liat  kind  of  ojirl  she 
is.  It  isn't  a  case  of  farcical  deceiving; — not  a 
bit  of  it !  She  implores  nie  to  forgive  her,  and 
blames  herself  no  end.  Just  mv  luck  !  The 
third — no,  the  fourtli  time,  by  Jove  I  Xever 
"svas  such  an  unlucky  fellow  with  women.  It's 
because  I'm  so  damnably  poor  ;  tliat's  it,  of 
course  ! ' 

Eeardon  and  Ins  companion  succeeded  at 
lenfrtli  in  ijettino-  awav,  thouijli  not  till  thev  had 
heard  the  virtues  and  beauty  of  tlie  vanished 
o'irl  described  aunin  and  an'ain  in  nuicli  detail. 
Jiotli  were  in  a  state  of  depression  as  they  left 
the  house. 

'  What  think  you  of  this  story  ?  "  asked  Billcn. 

•  Is  this  possible  in  a  woman  of  any  merit?' 

'  Anything  is  possible  in  a  woman,'  Eeardon 
replied,  harshly. 

They  walked  in  silence  as  far  as  Portland 
lioad  Station.  There,  with  an  assurance  that 
lie  would  come  to  a  garret-supper  Ijefore  leaving 
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London,  Ecardon    parted    from  liis   IViend  and 
turned  westward. 

As  soon  as  lie  had  entered,  Amy's  voice 
called  to  Jiim. 

'  Here's  a  letter  from  Jed  wood,  luhvin  ! ' 

He  stepped  into  the  study. 

'  It  came  just  after  you  went  out,  and  it  has 
been  all  I  could  do  to  resist  the  tem[)tation  to 
open  it.' 

'  Wliy  sliouldn't  you  have  opened  it  ? '  said 
lier  liusband,  carelessly. 

He  tj'ied  to  do  so  himself,  but  his  shakini? 
hand  thwarted  him  at  first.  Succeedino-  at 
length,  lie  found  a  letter  in  tlie  publisher's  own 
writimr,  and  the  first  word  tliat  cauiiht  his 
attention  was  '  reo-ret.'  With  an  anirrv  effort  to 
command  himself  lie  ran  tlirouo;h  tlie  commu- 
nication,  then  held  it  out  to  Amy. 

She  read,  and  lier  countenance  fell.  Mr. 
Jedwood  regretted  that  tlie  story  offered  to  him 
did  not  seem  likely  to  please  that  ])articular 
public  to  whom  his  series  of  one-volume  novels 
made  appeal.  He  hoped  it  would  be  understood 
that,  in  declining,  he  by  no  means  expressed  an 
adverse  judgment  on  the  story  itself,  &c. 

'  It  doesn't  surprise  me,'  said  Iicardon.  '  I 
believe    he   is    quite   right.     The    thing   is    too 

u  2 
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empty  to  please  the  better  kind  of  readers,  yet 
not  vulgar  enough  to  please  the  worse.' 

'  But  you'll  try  someone  else  P ' 

'  I  don't  think  it's  much  use.' 

They  sat  opposite  each  other,  and  kept 
silence.  Jedwood's  letter  slipped  from  Amy's 
lap  to  the  ground. 

*  So,'  said  Reardon,  presently,  '  I  don't  see 
how  our  plan  is  to  be  carried  out.' 

'  Oh,  it  must  be  ! ' 

'But  how?' 

'You'll  get  seven  or  eight  pounds  from 
The  Wayside.  And — hadn't  we  better  sell  the 
furniture,  instead  of ' 

His  look  checked  iier. 

'  It  seems  to  me.  Amy,  tliat  your  one  desire 
is  to  get  away  from  me,  on  whatever  terms.' 

'  Don't  beo'in  that  over  aiiain  ! '  she  exclaimed, 
fretfully.     '  If  you  don't  believe  what  I  say ' 

They  were  botli  in  a  state  of  intolerable 
nervous  tension.  Their  voices  quivered,  and 
iheir  eyes  liad  an  unnatural  brightness. 

'  If  we  sell  the  furniture,'  pursued  Eeardon, 
'  that  means  you'll  never  come  back  to  me. 
You  wish  to  save  yourself  and  the  child  from 
the  hard  life  that  seems  to  be  before  us.' 

'  Yes.   I  do  ;  but  not  bv  desertiuix  vou.     I 
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want  you  to  go  and  work  for  us  all,  so  that  we 
piay  live  more  happily  before  lonii;.  Oh,  how 
wretched  this  is  ! ' 

She  burst  into  hysterical  weeping.  But 
Reardon,  instead  of  attempting  to  soothe  her, 
went  into  the  next  room,  where  he  sat  for  a 
long  time  in  the  dark.  When  he  returned  Amy 
was  calm  again ;  her  face  expressed  a  cold 
misery. 

'  Wliere  did  you  go  tliis  morning  ? '  he  asked, 
as  if  wishinn^  to  talk  of  common  thinos. 

'  I  told  you.  I  went  to  buy  those  things  for 
Willie.' 

'  Oh  yes.' 

There  was  a  silence, 

'  BifTen  passed  you  in  Tottenham  Court  Pioad,' 
he  added. 

'  I  didn't  see  him.' 

'  No  ;  he  said  you  didn't.' 

'Perhaps,'  said  Amy,  'it  was  just  when  I 
was  speaking  to  Mr.  Milvain.' 

'  You  met  Milvain  ?  ' 

'Yes.' 

'  Why  didn't  yuu  tell  me?  ' 

'  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  I  can't  mention 
every  trifle  that  happens.' 

'  No,  of  course  not.' 
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Amy  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  in  weariness,  and 
for  a  minute  or  two  Eeardon  observed  lier 
countenance. 

'  So  you  think  we  had  better  sell  the  fur- 
niture ?  ' 

'I  shall  say  nothing  more  about  it.  You 
must  do  as  seems  best  to  you,  Edwin.' 

'  Are  YOU  jioino"  to  sec  your  mother  to- 
morrow  ?  ' 

'Yes.  I  thouglit  you  would  like  to  come 
too.' 

'  No  ;  there's  no  good  in  my  going.' 

He  again  rose,  and  that  night  they  talked  no 
more  of  their  difficulties,  though  on  the  morrow 
(Sunday)  it  would  be  necessary  to  decide  their 
course  in  every  detail. 
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Amy  did  not  qo  to  cluirch.  Before  liev  marriafre 
she  iiad  done  so  as  a  mere  matter  of  course, 
accompanying  her  motlier,  but  Reardon's  atti- 
tude with  regard  to  the  popular  rehgion  speedily 
became  her  own ;  she  let  tlie  subject  lapse  from 
her  mind,  and  cared  neither  to  defend  nor  to 
attack  where  dogma  was  concerned.  She  had 
no  sympathies  with  mysticism  ;  lier  nature  was 
strongly  practical,  with  something  of  zeal  for 
intellectual  attainment  superadded. 

This  Sunday  morning  she  was  very  busy  with 
domestic  minutia;.  lleardon  noticed  what  looked 
like  preparations  ibr  packing,  and  being  as  little 
disposed  for  conversation  as  his  wife,  he  went 
out  and  walked  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the 
Ilarapstead  region.  Dinner  over.  Amy  at  once 
made  ready  for  her  journey  to  Westbourne 
Park. 

'  Then  you  won't  come  ? '  she  said  to  her 
husband. 
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'  No.  I  sliall  see  your  mother  before  I  go 
away,  but  I  don't  care  to  till  you  have  settled 
everytliinir.' 

It  was  half  a  year  since  he  had  met  Mrs. 
Yule.  She  never  came  to  their  dwelling,  and 
Iveardon  could  not  brinij  himself  to  visit  her. 

'  You  had  very  much  rather  we  didn't  sell 
the  furniture  ?  '  Amy  asked. 

'Ask  3'our  mother's  opinion.  That  shall 
decide.' 

'  There'll  be  the  expense  of  moving  it,  you 
know.  Unless  money  comes  from  The  Way- 
side^ you'll  only  have  two  or  three  pounds  left.' 

Eeardon  made  no  reply.  He  was  overcome 
b}'  the  bitterness  of  shame. 

'  I  shall  sa}',  then,'  pursued  Amy,  who  spoke 
with  averted  face,  '  that  I  am  to  go  there  for 
good  on  Tuesday  ?  I  mean,  of  course,  for  the 
summer  months.' 

'  I  suppose  so.' 

Then  he  turned  suddenly  upon  her. 

'  Do  you  really  imagine  tliat  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  I  shall  be  a  ricli  man?  AVliat  do 
you  mean  by  talking  in  this  way  ?  If  the  fur- 
niture is  sold  to  supply  me  with  a  few  pounds 
for  tlie  present,  what  prospect  is  there  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  buy  new  ?  '  ^  , 
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*  How  can  we  look  forward  at  all  ?  '  replied 
Amy.  '  It  has  come  to  the  question  of  how  we 
are  to  subsist.  I  thought  you  would  rather  get 
money  in  this  way  than  borrow  of  mother — 
when  she  has  the  expense  of  keeping  me  and 
Willie.' 

'  You  are  risfht,'  muttered  Eeardon.  '  Do  as 
you  think  best.' 

Amy  w^as  in  her  most  practical  mood,  and 
would  not  linger  for  purposeless  talk.  A  few 
minutes,  and  Eeardon  was  left  alone. 

He  stood  before  his  bookshelves  and  began 
to  pick  out  tlie  volumes  whicli  lie  would  take 
away  with  him.  Just  a  few,  tlie  indispensable 
companions  of  a  bookish  man  wlio  still  clings  to 
life — his  Homer,  his  Shakespeare 

The  rest  must  be  sold.  He  would  f<:et  rid  of 
them  to-morrow  morning.  All  together  they 
miiiht  brinjx  him  a  coui)le  of  sovereigns. 

Then  his  clothing.  Amy  liad  fulfilled  all 
the  domestic  duties  of  a  wife  ;  his  wardrobe  was 
in  as  good  a  state  as  circumstances  allowed. 
But  there  was  no  object  in  burdening  himself 
with  winter  garments,  for,  if  he  lived  through 
the  summer  at  all,  he  would  be  able  to  repur- 
chase such  few  poor  things  as  were  needful ;  at 
present   he    coukl   only    think    of  how   to   get 
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together  a   few  coins.     So  lie  made  a   heap  of 
such  thinos  as  mifiht  be  sold. 

The  furniture?  If  it  must  go,  the  price 
coukl  scarcely  be  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
pounds ;  well,  perhaps  fifteen.  To  be  sure,  in 
this  way  his  summer's  living  would  be  abun- 
dantly provided  for. 

He  thought  of  Biffen  enviously.  Billen,  if 
need  be,  could  support  life  on  three  or  four 
shillings  a  week,  ha])py  in  the  thought  that  no 
mortal  had  a  claim  upon  him.  If  he  starved  to 
death — well,  many  another  lonely  man  has  come 
to  that  end.  If  he  preferred  to  kill  himself, 
who  would  1)0  distressed?  Spoilt  child  of 
fortune  ! 

Tlie  bells  of  St.  Marylebone  began  to  clang 
for  afternoon  service.  In  the  idleness  of  dull 
pain  his  thoughts  followed  their  summons,  and 
he  marvelled  that  there  were  people  who  could 
imagine  it  a  dutv  or  lind  it  a  solace  to  g;o  and 
sit  in  that  twiliutlit  churcli  and  listen  to  the 
droning  of  prayers.  He  thought  of  the  wretched 
millions  of  mankind  to  whom  life  is  so  barren 
that  they  must  needs  believe  in  a  recompense 
beyond  the  grave.  For  that  he  neither  looked 
nor  lonoed.  The  bitterness  of  his  lot  Avas  that 
tills  world  might  be  a  suflicing  paradise  to  him 
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if  only  lie  could  clutcli  a  poor  little  share  of 
ciuTent  coin.  He  had  won  the  world's  greatest 
prize — a  woman's  love — but  coidd  not  retain  it 
because  his  pockets  were  empty. 

That  he  should  fail  to  make  a  great  name, 
this  was  grievous  disappointment  to  Amy,  but 
this  alone  would  not  have  estranged  her.  It 
was  the  dread  and  shame  of  ])enury  that  made 
her  heart  cold  to  him.  And  he  could  not  in  his 
conscience  scorn  her  for  being  thus  affected  by 
the  vulgar  circumstances  of  life ;  only  a  few 
supreme  natures  stand  unshaken  under  such  a 
trial,  and  though  his  love  of  Amy  was  still 
passionate,  he  knew  that  her  place  was  among 
a  certain  class  of  women,  and  not  on  the  isolated 
pinnacle  vvhere  he  had  at  iirst  visioned  her.  It 
was  entirely  natural  that  she  shrank  at  the  test  of 
squalid  sutiering.  A  little  mone}',  and  he  could 
have  rested  secure  in  her  love,  for  then  he  would 
have  been  able  to  keep  ever  before  her  the  best 
qualities  (jf  his  heart  and  brain.  Upon  him,  too, 
penury  had  its  debasing  effect ;  as  he  now  pre- 
sented himself  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  admired 
or  loved.  It  Avas  all  simple  and  intelhgible 
enough — a  situation  that  would  be  misread  only 
by  shallow  idealism. 

Worst   of  all,  she  was  attracted  by  Jasper 
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Milvain's  energy  and  promise  of  success.  He 
had  no  ignoble  suspicions  of  Amy,  but  it  was 
impossible  for  liim  not  to  see  that  she  habitually 
contrasted  the  young  journalist,  who  laughingly 
made  his  way  among  men,  with  her  grave,  dis- 
pirited husband,  who  was  not  even  capable  of 
holding  such  position  as  he  had  gained.  She 
enjoyed  Milvain's  conversation,  it  put  her  into 
a  good  humour  ;  she  liked  him  personally, 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  she  had 
observed  a  jealous  tendency  in  Reardon's  atti- 
tude to  his  former  friend — always  a  harmful 
suggestion  to  a  woman.  Formerly  she  had 
appreciated  her  husband's  superiority  ;  she  had 
smiled  at  Milvain's  commoner  stamp  of  mind 
and  character.  But  tedious  repetition  of  failure 
had  outwearied  her,  and  now  she  saw  Milvain 
in  the  sunshine  of  progress,  dwelt  upon  the 
worldly  advantages  of  gifts  and  a  temperament 
such  as  his.  Again,  simple  and  intelligible 
enough. 

Living  apart  from  her  husband,  she  could  not 
be  expected  to  forswear  society,  and  doubtless 
she  would  see  Milvain  pretty  often.  He  called 
occasionally  at  Mrs.  Yule's,  and  would  not  do  so 
less  often  when  he  knew  that  Amy  was  to  be 
met  there.     There  would  be  chance  encounters 
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like  that  of  yesterday,  of  wliicli  s]ic  had  chosen 
to  keep  silence. 

A  dark  fear  l3egan  to  shadow  him.  In  yield- 
ing thus  passively  to  stress  of  circumstances, 
was  he  not  exposing  his  wife  to  a  danger  which 
outweighed  all  the  ills  of  ]:)overty  ?  As  one 
to  whom  she  was  inestimably  dear,  was  he  right 
in  allowing  her  to  leave  him,  if  only  for  a 
few  months  ?  He  knew  very  well  that  a  man  of 
strono;  character  would  never  iiave  entertained 
this  project.  He  had  got  into  the  way  of  think- 
ing; of  liimself  as  too  weak  to  strug-o-le  ajfainst 
the  obstacles  on  which  Amy  insisted,  and  of 
looking  for  safety  in  retreat ;  but  wliat  was  to  be 
the  end  of  tliis  weakness  if  the  summer  did  not 
at  all  advance  him  ?  He  knew  better  than  Amy 
could  how  unlikely  it  was  that  he  should  recover 
the  eneriries  of  his  mind  in  so  short  a  time  and 
under  such  circumstances  ;  onl}"  the  feeble  man's 
temptation  to  postpone  effort  luid  made  him 
consent  to  tliis  step,  and  now  that  he  was  all 
])ut  beyond  turning  back,  the  perils  of  which  he 
had  thought  too  little  forced  themselves  upon 
his  mind. 

He  rose  in  ancraish,  and  stood  lookinji  about 
him  as  if  aid  mic^ht  somewhere  be  visible. 

Presently  there  was  a  knock   at  the    front 
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door,  and  on  opening  lie  belield  the  vivacious 
Mr.  Carter.  This  gentleman  had  only  made  two 
or  three  calls  here  since  Eeardon's  marriage  ;  his 
appearance  was  a  surprise. 

'  I  hear  you  are  leaving  town  for  a  time,' 
he  exclaimed.  '  Edith  told  me  yesterday,  so  I 
thought  I'd  look  you  up.' 

lie  was  in  spring  costume,  and  exhaled  fresh 
odours.  The  contrast  between  his  prosperous 
animation  and  licardon's  broken-spirited  quiet- 
ness could  not  have  been  more  striking. 

'  Going  away  for  your  health,  they  tell  me. 
You've  been  working  too  hard,  you  know.  You 
mustn't  overdo  it.     And  where  do  you  think  of 

iroino;  to  ? ' 

'  'It  isn't  at  all  certain  that  I  shall  go,' 
Iicardon  replied.  '  I  thought  of  a  few  weeks — 
somewhere  at  tlie  seaside.' 

'  I  advise  you  to  go  north,'  went  on  Carter 
cheerily.  '  You  want  a  tonic,  you  know.  Get  up 
into  Scotland  and  do  some  boating  and  fishing 
■ — that  kind  of  thing.  Y'ou'd  come  back  a  new 
man.  Edith  and  I  liad  a  turn  up  there  last 
year,  you  know  ;  it  did  me  heaps  of  good.' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  think  I  should  go  so  far  as 
tluV.' 

'  But  that's  just  wliat  vou  want — a  regular 
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cliani:re,  soniethinii'  bracinif.  You  don't  look  at 
all  well,  that's  the  fact.  A  Avinter  in  London 
tries  any  man — it  does  me,  I  know.  I've  been 
seedy  myself  these  last  few  Aveeks.  Edith  Avants 
me  to  take  her  over  to  Paris  at  the  end  of  this 
month,  and  I  think  it  isn't  a  bad  idea  ;  ])ut  I'm 
so  confoundedly  busy.  In  tlie  autunni  Ave  shall 
go  to  NorAvay,  I  think ;  it  seems  to  be  the  right 
thing  to  do  noAvadays.  WJiy  shouldn't  you 
have  a  run  over  to  NorAvay  ?  Tliey  say  it  can 
be  done  very  cheaply ;  tlie  steamers  take  you 
for  next  to  nothing.' 

He  talked  on  AA^tli  the  joyous  satisfaction  of 
a  man  Avhose  income  is  assured,  and  wliose 
future  teems  Avith  a  succession  of  lively  holidays. 
Eeardon  could  make  no  ansAver  to  such  suo-o-es- 
tions  ;  he  sat  Avitli  a  fixed  smile  on  his  face. 

'Have  you  heard,'  said  Carter,  presently, 
'  that  we're  opening  a  branch  of  the  hospital 
in  the  City  Eoad.^  ' 

'No  ;  I  hadn't  heard  of  it.' 

'It'll  only  be  for  out-patients.  Open  three 
mornings  and  three  evenings  alternately.' 

'  Who'll  represent  you  there  P  ' 

'  I  shall  look  in  noAV  and  then,  of  course  ; 
there'll  be  a  clerk,  like  at  the  old  place.' 

He   talked   of  the  matter   in   detail — of  the 
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doctors  who  would  attend,  and  of  certain  new 
arrangements  to  be  tried. 

'  Have  you  engaged  the  clerk  ? '  Reardon 
asked. 

'jN^ot  yet.  I  think  I  know  a  man  who'll  suit 
me,  though.' 

'  You  wouldn't  be  disposed  to  give  me  the 
chance  ? ' 

Eeardon  spoke  huskily,  and  ended  witli  a 
broken  lau^h. 

'  You're  rather  above  my  figure  nowadays, 
old  man  ! '  exclaimed  Carter,  joining  in  v/hat  he 
considered  the  jest. 

'  Shall  you  pay  a  pound  a  week  ? ' 

•  Twenty-live  shilhngs.  It'll  have  to  be  a 
man  who  can  be  trusted  to  take  money  from  the 
paying  patients.' 

'  Well,  I  am  serious.  Will  a'Ou  G;i\'e  me  tlie 
])lace  ? ' 

Garter  gazed  at  him,  and  checked  another 
lauGfh. 

'  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

'  The  fact  is,'  lleardon  replied,  '  T  want 
variety  of  occupation.  I  can't  stick  at  writing 
lor  more  than  a  month  or  two  at  a  time.  It's 
because  I  have  tried  to  do  so  that — well,  prac- 
tically, I  have   broken   down.     If  you  will  give 
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me  this  clerkship,  it  will  relieve  me  from  the 
necessity  of  perjietiially  writing  novels ;  I  shall 
be  better  for  it  in  every  way.  Yon  know  that 
I'm  eqnal  to  the  job  ;  yon  can  trnst  me  ;  and  I 
dare  say  I  shall  be  more  useful  than  most  clerks 
you  could  get.' 

It  was  done,  most  happily  done,  on  the  first 
impulse.  A  mmute  more  of  pause,  and  he 
could  not  have  faced  the  humiliation.  His  face 
burned,  his  tongue  was  parched. 

'  I'm  floored  ! '  cried  Carter.  '  I  shouldn't 
have  thought — but  of  course,  if  you  really  want 
it.  I  can  hardly  believe  yet  that  you're  serious, 
Eeardon.' 

'Why  not?  Will  you  promise  me  the 
work  ? ' 

'  Well,  yes.' 

'  When  shall  I  have  to  begin  ?  ' 

'  The  place  '11  be  opened  to-morrow  week. 
But  how  about  your  hohday  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  let  that  stand  over.  It'll  be  hohday 
enough  to  occupy  myself  in  a  new  way.  An  old 
way,  too  ;  I  shall  enjoy  it.' 

He  laughed  merrily,  relieved  beyond  mea- 
sure at  having  come  to  what  seemed  an  end  of 
his  difficulties.  For  half  an  hour  they  continued 
to  talk  over  the  affair. 

VOL.    II.  I 
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'  Weil,  it's  a  comical  idea,'  said  Carter,  as  lie 
took  his  leave, '  but  you  know  your  own  business 

best; 

When  Amy  returned,  Eeardon  allowed  her 
to  })ut  tlie  child  to  bed  before  he  sought  any 
conversation.  She  came  at  lengtli  and  sat  down 
in  the  study. 

'  Mother  advises  us  not  to  sell  the  furniture,' 
were  her  first  words. 

'  I'm  glad  of  that,  as  I  had  quite  made  up 
my  mind  not  to.' 

There  was  a  cliange  in  his  way  of  speaking 
which  she  at  once  noticed: 

'  Have  you  thought  of  something  ?  ' 
'Yes.  Carter  has  been  here,  and  he  hap- 
pened to  mention  that  they're  opening  an  out- 
])atient  department  of  the  hospital,  in  the  City 
Road.  He'll  want  someone  to  help  him  there. 
I  asked  for  the  post,  and  he  promised  it  me.' 

The  last  words  were  hurried,  though  he  had 
resolved  to  speak  with  deliberation.  No  more 
feebleness  ;  lie  had  taken  a  decision,  and  would 
act  upon  it  as  became  a  responsible  man. 
'  The  post  ?  '  said  Amy.  '  What  post  ?  ' 
'In  plain  Englisli,  tlie  clerkship.  It'll  be  the 
same  work  as  I  used  to  have — registering 
patients,  receiving  their  "letters,"    and   so    on. 
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Tlie  pay  is  to  be  live-and-twenty  shillings  a 
week.' 

Amy  sat  upright  and  looked  steadily  at 
hiin. 

'  Is  this  a  joke  ? ' 

'  Far  from  it,  dear.  It's  a  blessed  deliver- 
ance.' 

'  You  have  asked  Mr.  Carter  to  take  you 
back  as  a  clerk  ?  ' 

'  I  have.' 

'  And  you  propose  that  we  shall  live  on 
twenty-five  shillings  a  week  ?  ' 

'  Oil  no  !  I  sliall  be  engaged  only  three  morn- 
ings in  the  week  and  three  evenings.  In  my  free 
time  I  shall  do  literary  work,  and  no  doubt  I 
can  earn  fifty  pounds  a  year  by  it — if  I  have 
your  sympathy  to  help  me.  To-morrow  I  shall 
go  and  look  for  rooms  some  distance  from  here ; 
in  Islino'ton,  I  tliink.  We  have  been  livino;  far 
beyond  our  means  ;  that  must  come  to  an  end. 
We'll  have  no  more  keeping  up  of  sliam  appear- 
ances. If  I  can  make  my  way  in  literature, 
well  and  good ;  in  that  case  our  position  and 
prospects  will  of  course  change.  But  for  the 
])resent  we  are  poor  people,  and  must  live  in  a 
])oor  way.  If  our  friends  like  to  come  and  see 
us,  they  must  put  aside  all  snobbishness, and  take 

I  2 
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US  as  we  are.  If  they  prefer  not  to  come,  there'll 
be  an  excuse  in  our  remoteness.' 

Amy  was  stroking  the  back  of  her  hand. 
After  a  long  silence,  she  said  in  a  very  quiet,  but 
very  resolute  tone : 

'I  shall  not  consent  to  this.' 

'  In  that  case,  Amy,  I  must  do  without  your 
consent.  The  rooms  will  be  taken,  and  our  furni- 
ture transferred  to  them.' 

'  To  me  that  will  make  no  difference,'  returned 
his  wife,  in  the  same  voice  as  before.  '  I  have 
decided — as  you  told  me  to — to  go  with  Willie 
to  mother's  next  Tuesday.  You,  of  course,  must 
do  as  3^011  please.  I  should  have  thought  a 
summer  at  the  seaside  would  have  been  more 
helpful  to  you ;  but  if  you  prefer  to  live  in 
Islington ' 

Eeardon  approached  her,  and  laid  a  hand 
on  her  shoulder. 

'  Amy,  are  you  ray  wife,  or  not  ?  ' 

'  I  am  certainly  not  the  wife  of  a  clerk  who 
is  paid  so  much  a  week.' 

He  had  foreseen  a  struggle,  but  without  cer- 
tainty of  the  form  Amy's  opposition  would  take. 
For  himself,  he  meant  to  be  gently  resolute, 
calmly  regardless  of  protest.  But  in  a  man  to 
whom  such  self-assertion  is  a  matter  of  conscious 
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effort,  tremor  of  the  nerves  will  always  interfere 
with  the  line  of  conduct  he  has  conceived  in 
advance.  Already  Eeardon  had  spoken  with 
far  more  bluntness  than  he  proposed  ;  involun- 
tarily, his  voice  slipped  from  earnest  determina- 
tion to  the  note  of  absolutism,  and,  as  is  wont 
to  be  the  case,  the  sound  of  these  strange  tones 
instigated  him  to  further  utterances  of  the  same 
kind.  He  lost  control  of  himself ;  Amy's  last 
reply  went  through  him  like  an  electric  shock, 
and  for  the  moment  he  was  a  mere  husband  de- 
lied  by  his  wife,  the  male  stung  to  exertion  of  his 
brute  force  against  the  physically  weaker  sex. 

'  However  you  regard  me,  you  will  do  Avhat 
I  think  fit.  I  shall  not  argue  with  you.  If  I 
choose  to  take  lodgings  in  Whitechapel,  there 
you  will  come  and  live.' 

He  met  Amy's  full  look,  and  was  conscious 
of  that  in  it  Avhich  corresponded  to  his  own 
brutality.  She  had  become  suddenly  a  much 
older  woman  ;  her  cheeks  were  tight  drawn 
into  thinness,  her  lips  were  bloodlessly  hard, 
there  was  an  unknown  furrow  alon<>'  her  fore- 
head,  and  she  glared  like  the  animal  that  defends 
itself  Avith  tooth  and  claw. 

'  Do  as  you  think  tit  ?    Indeed  ! ' 

Could  Amy's  voice  sound  like  that?     Great 
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Heaven !  With  just  sucli  accent  lie  had  heard 
a  wranghiig  woman  retort  upon  her  husband  at 
the  street  corner.  Is  there  tlien  no  essential 
difference  between  a  woman  of  this  world  and 
one  of  that?  Does  the  same  nature  lie  beneath 
such  unlike  surfaces  ? 

He  had  but  to  do  one  thing  :  to  seize  her 
by  the  arm,  drag  her  up  from  the  chair,  dash 
her  back  again  with  all  his  force — there,  the 
transformation  would  be  complete,  they  would 
stand  towards  each  other  on  the  natural  footing. 
With  an  added  curse  perhaps 

Instead  of  that,  he  choked,  struggled  for 
breath,  and  shed  tears. 

Amy  turned  scornfully  away  from  him. 
Blows  and  a  curse  would  have  overaAved  her, 
at  all  events  ibr  the  moment ;  she  would  have 
felt:  'Yes,  he  is  a  man,  and  I  have  put  my 
destiny  into  his  hands.'  His  tears  moved  her  to 
a  feeling  cruelly  exultant ;  they  were  the  sign  of 
her  superiority.  It  was  sh.e  who  should  have 
wept,  and  never  in  her  hfe  had  she  been  further 
from  such  display  of  weakness. 

This  could  not  be  the  end,  however,  and  she 
had  no  wisli  to  terminate  the  scene.  They  stood 
for  a  minute  without  regarding  each  other,  then 
Reardon  hiced  to  her. 
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'  You  refuse  to  live  witli  me,  then  ? ' 
'  Yes,  if  tliis  is  tlie  kind  of  life  you  offer  me.' 
'  You  would  be  more  asliamed  to  share  your 
husband's  misfortunes  than  to  declare  to  every- 
one that  you  liad  deserted  liim  ?  * 

'  I  shall  "  declare  to  everyone  "  the  simple 
truth.  You  have  the  opportunity  of  making 
one  more  effort  to  save  us  from  deirradation. 
You  refuse  to  take  tlie  trouble ;  you  prefer  to 
drag  me  down  into  a  lower  rank  of  life.  I  can't 
and  won't  consent  to  tliat.  The  disgrace  is 
yours  ;  it's  fortunate  for  me  that  I  have  a  decent 
home  to  a'o  to.' 

'  Fortunate  for  you  ! — you  make  youi'self 
unutterably  contemptible.  I  have  done  nothing' 
that  justifies  you  in  leax'ing  me.  It  is  for  me  to 
judoe  Avhat  I  can  do  and  wliat  I  can't.  A  o-ood 
woman  w^ould  se'i  no  degradation  in  what  I  ask 
of  you.  }^)ut  to  run  away  from  me  just  l)ecause 
I  am  poorer  than  you  ever  thouirht    I  sliould 

be ' 

He  Avas  incoherent.  A  thousand  passionate 
things  that  lie  wished  to  say  clashed  together 
in  his  mind  and  confused  his  speech.  Defeated 
in  the  attempt  to  act  like  a  strong  man,  he  could 
not  yet  recover  standing-ground,  knew  not  liow 
to  tone  his  utterances. 
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'  Yes,  of  course,  tliat's  how  you  will  put  it,' 
said  Amy.  '  That's  how  you  will  represent  me 
to  your  friends.  My  friends  will  see  it  in  a 
different  light.' 

'  They  will  regard  you  as  a  martyr  ?  ' 

'  No  one  shall  make  a  martyr  of  me,  you  may 
be  sure.  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  marry  a 
man  who  had  no  delicacy,  no  regard  for  my 
feeliniTs. — I  am  not  the  first  woman  who  has 
made  a  mistake  of  this  kind.' 

'  No  delicacy  ?  No  regard  for  your  feelings  ? 
— Have  I  alwa3^s  utterly  misunderstood  you? 
Or  has  poverty  changed  you  to  a  woman  I  can't 
recognise  ?  ' 

He  came  nearer,  and  gazed  desperately  into 
her  face.  Not  a  muscle  of  it  showed  suscepti- 
bility to  the  old  infiuences. 

'Do  you  know.  Amy,'  he  added  in  a  lower 
voice,  '  that  if  we  part  now,  we  part  for  ever  P  ' 

'I'm  afraid  tliat  is  only  too  likely.' 

She  moved  aside. 

'  You  mean  that  you  wish  it.  You  are  weary 
of  me,  and  care  for  nothing  but  liow  to  make 
3'ourself  free.' 

'I  shall  argue  no  more.  I  am  tired  to  death 
of  it.' 

'  Then  sav  nothin"',  but   listen  for   the  last 
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time  to  my  view  of  the  position  we  have  come 
to.  When  I  consented  to  leave  you  for  a  time, 
to  go  away  and  try  to  Avork  in  solitude,  I  was 
foolish  and  even  insincere,  both  to  you  and  to 
myself.  I  knew  that  I  was  undertaking  the 
impossible.  It  was  just  putting  off  the  evil  day, 
that  was  all — putting  off  the  time  when  I  should 
have  to  say  plainly  :  "  I  can't  hve  by  literature, 
so  I  must  look  out  for  some  other  employment." 
I  shouldn't  have  been  so  weak  but  that  I  knew 
how  you  would  regard  such  a  decision  as  that.. 
I  was  afraid  to  tell  the  truth — afraid.  Now,  when 
Carter  of  a  sudden  put  this  opportunity  before 
me,  I  saw  all  the  absurdity  of  the  arrangements 
we  had  made.  It  didn't  take  me  a  moment  to 
make  up  my  mind.  Anything  was  to  be  cliosen 
rather  than  a  parting  from  you  on  false  pre- 
tences, a  ridiculous  affectation  of  hope  where 
there  was  no  hope.' 

He  paused,  and  saw  that  his  words  had  no 
effect  upon  her. 

'  And  a  2;rievous  share  of  the  fault  lies  with 
3^ou,  Amy.  You  remember  very  well  when  I 
lirst  saw  how  dark  the  future  was.  I  was  driven 
even  to  say  that  we  ought  to  change  our  mode 
of  living ;  I  asked  you  if  you  would  be  willing 
to  leave  this  place  and  go  into  cheaper  rooms. 
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And  you  know  wliat  your  answer  was.  Not  a 
sign  in  you  that  you  would  stand  by  me  if  tlie 
worst  came.  I  knew  then  what  I  had  to  look 
forward  to,  but  I  durst  not  believe  it.  I  kept 
saying  to  myself:  She  loves  me,  and  as  soon  as 
she  really  understands That  M'as  all  self- 
deception.  If  I  had  been  a  wise  man,  I  should 
have  spoken  to  you  in  a  wa}'  you  coiddn"t  mis- 
take. I  shoidd  have  told  you  that  we  were 
living  recklessly,  and  that  I  had  determined  to 
alter  it.  I  have  no  delicacy  ?  No  regard  for 
your  feelinijs?  Oh,  if  I  had  had  less  !  I  doubt 
Avhether  you  can  even  undei-stand  some  of  the 
considerations  that  weighed  with  me,  and  made 
me  cowardly — though  I  once  thought  there  was 
no  refinement  of  sensibilit}^  that  you  couldn't 
enter  into.  Yes,  I  was  absurd  enough  to  say 
to  myself:  It  will  look  as  if  I  had  consciously 
deceived  her  ;  she  may  suffer  from  the  thoui>-ht 
that  I  won  her  at  all  hazards,  knowing  that  I 
sliould  soon  expose  her  to  poverty  and  all  sorts 
of  humiliation.  Impossible  to  speak  of  that 
again  ;  I  had  to  struggle  desperately  on,  trying 
to  hope.     Oh  !  if  you  knew ' 

His  voice  gave  way  for  an  instant. 

'  I  don't  understand  how  you  could  be  so 
Xhouo'htless   and  heartless.      You   knew   that   I 
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-was  almost  mad  with  anxiet}-  at  times.  Surely, 
any  woman  must  liave  had  the  impulse  to  give 
what  help  Avas  in  her  power.  How  could  you 
hesitate  ?  Had  you  no  suspicion  of  what  a  relief 
and  encouni£rement  it  would  be  to  me,  if  you 
said  :  Yes,  we  must  go  and  live  in  a  simpler  way  F 
If  only  as  a  proof  that  you  loved  me,  how  I 
should  have  Avelcomed  that!  You  helped  me 
in  nothing.  You  threw  all  the  responsibility 
upon  me — always  bearing  in  mind,  I  suppose, 
that  there  was  a  refuse  for  you.  Even  now,  I 
despise  myself  for  saying  sucli  things  of  you, 
though  I  know  so  bitterly  that  tliey  are  true. 
It  takes  a  long  time  to  see  you  as  such  a  different 
woman  from  the  one  I  worsliipped.  In  passion, 
I  can  Hino-  out  violent  words,  but  thev  don't 
yet  answer  to  my  actual  feeling.  It  will  be  long 
enough  yet  before  I  tlmik  contemyjtuously  of 
you.  You  know  tliat  when  a  light  is  suddenly 
extiuffuished,  the  ima^'e  of  it  still  sliows  before 
your  eyes.     But  at  last  comes  the  darkness.' 

Amy  turned  towards  him  once  more. 

'  Instead  of  saying  all  this,  you  might  1)e 
proving  that  I  am  wrong.  Do  so,  and  I  will 
gladly  confess  it.' 

'That  you  are  wronu' ?  I  don't  see  your 
meaning.' 
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'You  mio'ht  prove  that  yon  are  williijo- 
to  do  your  utmost  to  save  me  from  liumilia- 
tion.' 

'  Amy,  I  have  done  my  utmost.  I  liave  done 
more  than  you  can  imag;ine.' 

'No.  You  have  toiled  on  in  iUness  and 
anxiety — I  know  that.  But  a  chance  is  offered 
you  now  of  working  in  a  better  way.  Till  that 
is  tried,  you  have  no  right  to  give  all  up  and 
try  to  drag  me  down  with  you.' 

'  I  don't  know  how  to  answer.  I  have  told 
you  so  often You  cant  understand  me  ! ' 

'  I  can  !  I  can  !  '  Her  voice  trembled  for  the 
lirst  time.  'I  know  that  you  are  so  ready  to 
give  in  to  difficulties.  Listen  to  me,  and  do  as 
I  bid  you.'  She  spoke  in  the  strangest  tone  of 
command.  It  was  command,  not  exhortation, 
but  there  was  no  harshness  in* her  voice.  'Go 
at  once  to  Mr.  Carter.  Tell  him  you  have  made 
a  ludicrous  mistake — in  a  fit  of  low  spirits ; 
anything  you  Uke  to  say.  Tell  him  you  of 
course  couldn't  dream  of  becoming  his  clerk. 
To-night ;  at  once  !  You  understand  me,  Edwin  ? 
Go  now,  this  moment.' 

'  Have  you  determined  to  see  Itow  weak  I 
am?  Do  you  wish  to  be  able  to  despise  me 
more  completely  still  ?  ' 
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'  I  am  determined  to  be  your  friend,  and  to 
save  you  from  yourself.  Go  at  once  !  Leave  all 
the  rest  to  me.  If  I  have  let  things  take  their 
course  till  now,  it  shan't  be  so  in  future.  The 
responsibility  shall  be  with  mc.  Only  do  as  I 
tell  you.' 

'  You  know  it's  impossible ' 

'  It  is  not !  I  will  find  money.  No  one  shall 
be  allowed  to  say  that  we  are  parting  ;  no  one 
has  any  such  idea  yet.  You  are  going  away  for 
your  health,  just  three  summer  months.  I  have 
been  far  more  careful  of  appearances  than  you 
imagine,  but  you  give  me  credit  for  so  little.  I 
will  find  the  money  you  need,  until  3'ou  have 
written  another  book.  I  promise  ;  I  undertake 
it.  Then  I  will  find  another  home  for  us,  of  the 
j^roper  kind.  You  shall  have  no  trouble.  You 
shall  give  yourself  entirely  to  intellectual  things. 
But  Mr.  Carter  must  be  told  at  once,  before  he 
can  spread  a  report.  If  he  has  spoken,  he  must 
contradict  what  he  has  said.' 

'  But  you  amaze  me.  Amy.  Do  3"ou  mean  to 
say  that  you  look  upon  it  as  a  veritable  disgrace, 
my  taking  this  clerkship  ?  ' 

'  I  do.  I  can't  help  my  nature.  I  am 
ashamed  through  and  through  that  you  should 
sink  to  this.' 
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'  But  eveiyone  knows  that  I  was  a  clerk 
once ! ' 

'Very  few  people  know  it.  And  tlien  that 
isn't  the  same  tliino-.  It  doesn't  matter  wliat  one 
has  been  in  the  past.  Especially  a  literary  man  ; 
everyone  expects  to  liear  that  he  was  once  poor. 
But  to  fall  from  the  position  you  now  have,  and 
to  take  weekly  wages — you  surely  can't  know 
how  people;  of  my  world  regard  that.' 

'  Of  your  world  ?  I  had  thought  your  world 
was  the  same  as  mine,  and  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  these  imbecilities.' 

'  It  is  o-ettino-  late.  Go  and  see  Mr.  Carter, 
and  afterwards  I  will  talk  as  much  as  you  like.' 

He  might  perhaps  have  yielded,  l)ut  the  un- 
emphasised  contempt  in  that  last  sentence  was 
more  than  he  could  bear.  It  demonstrated  to 
liim  more  completely  than  set  terms  could  have 
done  what  a  paltry  weakling  he  would  appear 
in  Amy's  eyes  if  he'  took  his  hat  down  from  the 
peg  and  set  out  to  obey  her  orders. 

'  You  are  askinuf  too  much,'  he  said,  wdtli 
unexpected  coldness.  '  If  my  opinions  are  so 
valueless  to  you  tliat  you  dismiss  them  like  those 
of  a  troublesome  child,  I  wonder  you  think  it 
worth  whil,e  to  try  and  keep  up  ap])earances 
about  me.     It  is  very  sun  pie  :  make  known  to 
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everyone  that  you  are  iu  no  Avay  connected 
wit]i  tlie  disgrace  I  liave  bronglit  upon  myself. 
Put  an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers  to  that 
effect,  if  you  like — as  men  do  about  their  wives' 
debts.  I  have  cliosen  my  part.  I  can't  stultify 
myself  to  ])lease  you.' 

She  knew  that  tliis  was  final.  His  voice  had 
the  true  ring  of  shame  in  revolt. 

'  Then  go  your  way,  and  I  will  go  mine  ! ' 

Amy  left  the  room. 

When  Eeardon  went  into  the  bedchamber 
an  hour  later,  he  unfolded  a  chair  bedstead  that 
stood  there,  threw  some  rugs  upon  it,  and  so 
lay  down  to  pass  the  night.  lie  did  not  close 
his  eyes.  Amy  slept  for  an  hour  or  two  be- 
fore dawn,  and  on  waking  she  started  up  and 
looked  anxiously  about  the  room.  But  neither 
spoke. 

There  was  a  pretence  of  ordinary  bi-eakfast ; 
the  little  servant  necessitated  that.  Wlien  she 
saw  her  husband  preparing  to  go  out,  Amy 
asked  him  to  come  into  the  study. 

'  How  long  shall  you  be  away  ?  '  she  asked, 
curtly. 

'  It  is  doubtful.  I  am  going  to  look  for 
rooms.' 

'  Then  no  doubt  I  shall  be  gone  when  you 
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come    ba('k.      There's   no    object,  now,  in   my 
staying  here  till  to-morrow.' 

'  As  you  please.' 

'  Do  you  wisli  Lizzie  still  to  come  ? ' 

'  No.  Please  to  pay  lier  wages  and  dismiss 
her.     Here  is  some  money.' 

'  I  think  you  had  better  let  me  see  to  that.' 

He  flung  the  coin  on  to  the  table  and  opened 
the  door.  Amy  stepped  quickly  forward,  and 
closed  it  again. 

'  This  is  our  good-bye,  is  it  ?  '  she  asked,  her 
eTes  on  the  crround. 

'  As  you  wish  it — yes.' 

'  You  wnll  remember  that  I  have  7iot  wished 
it.' 

'In  tliat  case,  you  have  only  to  go  with  me 
to  the  new^  home.' 

'  I  can't.' 

'  Then  you  have  made  your  choice.' 

She  did  not  prevent  his  opening  the  door 
this  time,  and  lie  passed  out  without  looking  at 
licr. 

His  return  was  at  tlu-ee  in  tlie  afternoon. 
Amv  and  the  child  were  t^one  ;  the  servant  Avas 
gone.  The  table  in  the  dining-room  was  spread 
as  if  for  one  person's  meal. 

He  went  into  tlie  bedroom.     Amv's  trunks 
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had  disappeared.  The  child's  cot  was  covered 
over.  In  the  study,  he  saw  that  the  sovereign 
he  had  thrown  on  to  the  table  still  lay  in  the 
same  place. 

As  it  was  a  very  cold  day  he  lit  a  fire. 
Whilst  it  burnt  up  he  sat  reading  a  tofn  portion 
of  a  newspaper,  and  became  quite  interested  in 
the  report  of  a  commercial  meeting  in  the  City, 
a  thing;  he  would  never  have  i^lanced  at  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  The  fragment  fell  at 
length  from  his  hands  ;  his  head  drooped ;  he 
sank  into  a  troubled  sleep. 

About  six  he  had  tea,  then  began  the  pack- 
ing of  the  few  books  that  were  to  go  with  him, 
and  of  such  other  thino-s  as  could  be  enclosed  in 
box  or  jDortmanteau.  After  a  couple  of  hours  of 
this  occupation  he  could  no  longer  resist  his 
■weariness,  so  he  went  to  bed.  Before  falhng 
asleep  he  heard  the  two  familiar  clocks  strike 
eight ;  this  evening  they  were  in  unusual  accord, 
and  the  querulous  notes  from  the  workhouse 
sounded  between  the  deeper  ones  from  St.  Mary- 
lebonc.  Eeardon  tried  to  remember  when  he 
had  last  observed  this  ;  the  matter  seemed  to 
have  a  peculiar  interest  for  him,  and  in  dreams 
he  worried  himself  with  a  grotesque  speculation 
thence  derived. 

VOL.    II.  K 
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,       CHAPTEE   XYITI 

THE    OLD    HOME 

Before  lior  marriao:e  Mrs.  Edmund  Yule  was 
one  of  seven  motherless  sisters  who  constituted 
the  family  of  a  dentist  slenderly  provided  in  the 
matter  of  income.  The  pinching  and  paring 
which  was  a  cliief  employment  of  her  energies 
in  those  early  days  had  disagreeable  effects  upon 
a  character  disposed  rather  to  generosity  than 
the  reverse  ;  during  her  husband's  lifetime  she 
had  enjoyed  rather  too  eagerly  all  the  good 
tilings  which  he  put  at  lier  command,  some- 
times forgetting  that  a  wife  has  duties  as  well 
as  claims,  and  in  liei-  widowhood  she  indulo-ed 
a  pretentiousness  and  querulousness  which  were 
tlie  natural,  but  not  amiable,  results  of  suddenly 
restricted  circumstances. 

Like  the  majority  of  London  people,  she 
occupied  a  liouse  of  wliicli  the  rent  absurdly 
exceeded  the  due  proportion  of  her  income,  a 
pleasant  foible  turned  to  such  good  account  by 
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London  landlords.  Whereas  she  miirht  have 
lived  with  a  good  deal  of  modest  comfort,  her 
existence  was  a  perpetual  effort  to  conceal  the 
squalid  background  of  what  was  meant  for  the 
eyes  of  her  friends  and  neighbours.  She  kept 
only  two  servants,  who  were  so  ill  paid  and  so 
relentlessly  overworked  that  it  was  seldom  they 
remained  with  her  for  more  tlian  three  months. 
In  dealings  with  other  people  whom  she  perforce 
employed  she  was  often  guilty  of  incredible 
meanness  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  she  obliged  her 
half-starved  dressmaker  to  purchase  material  for 
her,  and  then  postponed  payment  alike  for  that 
and  for  the  work  itself  to  the  last  possible 
moment.  This  was  not  heartlessness  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  ;  the  woman  not  only  knew 
that  her  behaviour  was  shameful,  she  was  in 
truth  ashamed  of  it  and  sorry  for  her  victims. 
But  life  was  a  battle.  She  must  either  crush  or 
be  crushed.  With  sufficient  means,  she  would 
have  defrauded  no  one,  and  would  have  behaved 
generously  to  many  ;  with  barely  enough  for  her 
needs,  she  set  her  face  and  defied  lier  feelings, 
inasmuch  as  she  believed  there  was  no  choice. 

She  would  shed  tears  over  a  pitiful  story  of 
w^ant,  and  witliout  shadow  of  hypocrisy.  It  was 
hard,  it  was  cruel ;   such  tilings  oughtn't  to  be 
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allowed  in  a  world  where  there  were  so  many 
rich  people.  The  next  day  she  would  argue 
with  her  charwoman  about  lialfpence,  and  end 
by  paying  the  poor  creature  what  she  knew  was 
inadequate  and  unjust.  For  the  simplest  reason  : 
she  hadn't  more  to  give,  without  submitting  to 
privations  whicli  she  considered  intolerable. 

But  whilst  she  could  be  a  positive  hyena  to 
strangers,  to  those  who  were  akin  to  her,  and 
those  of  wliom  she  was  fond,  her  affectionate 
kindness  was  remarkable.  One  observes  this 
peculiarity  often  enougli ;  it  reminds  one  how 
savag:e  the  social  conflict  is,  in  which  those  little 
groups  of  people  stand  serried  against  their 
common  enemies  ;  relentless  to  all  others,  among 
themselves  only  the  more  tender  and  zealous 
because  of  the  ever-impending  danger.  No 
mother  was  ever  more  devoted.  Her  son,  a 
gentleman  of  quite  noteworthy  selfishness,  had 
board  and  lodging  beneath  lier  roof  on  nominal 
terms,  and  under  no  stress  of  pecuniary  trouble 
had  Mrs.  Yule  called  upon  him  to  make  the  slightest 
sacrifice  on  her  behalf.  Her  daughter  she  loved 
with  profound  tenderness,  and  had  no  will  that 
was  opposed  to  Amy's.  And  it  was  characteristic 
of  lier  that  her  children  were  never  allowed  to 
understand  of  what  baseness  she  often  became 
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guilty  in  the  determination  to  support  appear- 
ances. John  Yule  naturally  suspected  what 
went  on  behind  the  scenes  ;  on  one  occasion — 
since  Amy's  marriage — he  had  involuntarily 
overheard  a  dialogue  betw^een  his  mother  and  a 
servant  on  the  ])oint  of  departing  which  made 
even  him  feel  ashamed.  But  from  Amy  every 
paltriness  and  meanness  had  always  been  con- 
cealed with  the  utmost  care  ;  Mrs.  Yule  did  not 
scruple  to  lie  heroically  when  in  danger  of  being 
detected  hj  lier  daughter. 

Yet  this  energetic  lady  had  no  social  ambi- 
tions that  pointed  above  her  own  stratum.  She 
did  not  aim  at  intimacy  with  her  superiors ; 
merely  at  superiority  among  her  intimates.  Her 
circle  was  not  large,  but  in  that  circle  she  must 
be  regarded  with  the  respect  due  to  a  woman  of 
refined  tastes  and  personal  distinction.  Her 
little  dinners  might  be  of  rare  occurrence,  but 
to  be  invited  must  be  felt  a  privilege.  '  Mrs. 
Edmund  Yule  '  must  sound  well  on  people's  lips  ; 
never  be  the  occasion  of  those  peculiar  smiles 
wdiich  she  herself  was  rather  fond  of  indulmncr 
at  the  mention  of  other  people's  names. 

The  question  of  Amy's  marriage  had  been 
her  constant  thought  from  the  time  when  the 
little  girl  shot  into  a  woman  grown.     For  Amy 
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no  common  match,  no  acceptance  of  a  husband 
merely  for  money  or  position.  Few  men  who 
walked  the  earth  were  mates  for  Amy.  But 
years  went  on,  and  the  man  of  undeniable  dis- 
tinction did  not  yet  present  himself.  Suitors 
offered,  but  Amj^  smiled  coldly  at  their 
addresses,  in  private  not  seldom  scornfully, 
and  her  mother,  though  growing  anxious,  ap- 
proved. Then  of  a  sudden  appeared  Edwin 
Eeardon. 

A  literary  man  ?  Well,  it  was  one  mode 
of  distinction.  Happily,  a  novelist ;  novelists 
now  and  then  had  considerable  social  success. 
'Mr.  Eeardon,  it  was  true,  did  not  impress  one  as 
a  man  likely  to  push  forward  where  the  battle 
called  for  rude  vigour,  but  Amy  soon  assured 
herself  that  he  would  have  a  reputation  far 
other  than  that  of  the  average  successful  story- 
teller. The  best  people  would  regard  him  :  he 
would  be  welcomed  in  the  penetralia  of  culture  ; 
superior  persons  would  say  :   '  Oli,  I  don't  read 

novels  as  a  rule,  but  of  course  Mr.  Eeardon's ' 

If  that  really  were  to  be  the  case,  all  was  well ; 
for  Mrs.  Yule  could  appreciate  social  and  in- 
tellectual difierences. 

Alas !  alas !  What  was  the  end  of  those 
shining  anticij)ations  ? 
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First  of  ill],  Mrs.  Yule  began  to  make  less 
frequent  mention  of  '  my  son-in-law,  Mr.  Edwin 
Eeardon.'  Next,  slie  never  uttered  his  name 
save  when  inquiries  necessitated  it.  Then,  the 
most  intimate  of  her  intimates  received  little 
hints  which  were  not  quite  easy  to  interpret. 
'  Mr.  Reardon  is  growing  so  very  eccentric — 
has  an  odd  distaste  for  society — occupies  himself 
with  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  interests.  No, 
I'm  afraid  we  shan't  have  another  of  his  novels 
for  some  time.  I  think  he  writes  anonymously 
a  good  deal.  And  really,  such  curious  eccentri- 
cities ! '  Many  were  the  tears  she  wept  after  her 
depressing  colloquies  with  Amy  ;  and,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  she  thought  severely  of  the 
cause  of  these  sorrows.  On  the  last  occasion 
when  he  came  to  her  house  she  received  him 
with  such  extreme  civility  that  Eeardon  thence- 
forth disliked  her,  whereas  before  he  had  only 
thought  her  a  good-natured  and  silly  woman. 

Alas  for  Amy's  marriage  with  a  man  of  dis- 
tinction !  From  step  to  step  of  descent,  till  here 
was  downright  catastrophe.  Bitter  enough  in 
itself,  but  most  lamentable  with  reference  to  the 
friends  of  the  family.  How  was  it  to  \j^  ex- 
plained, this  return  of  Amy  to  her  home  for 
several   months,   whilst    her    husband   was   no 
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further  away  tlian  Wortliing?  The  bald,  liomblc' 
truth — impossible !  Yet  Mr.  Milvain  knew  it, 
and  the  Carters  must  guess  it.  AVhat  colour 
could  be  tlirown  upon  sucli  vul^-ar  distress  ? 

The  worst  was  not  yet.  It  declared  itself 
this  May  morning,  when,  quite  unexpectedly,  a 
cab  drove  up  to  the  house,  bringing  Amy  and 
her  child,  and  her  trunks,  and  her  band-boxes, 
and  her  what-nots.  From  tlie  dining-room  win- 
dow ;Mrs.  Yule  was  aware  of  this  arrival,  and  in 
a  few  moments  she  learnt  the  unspeakable  cause. 

She  burst  into  tears,  genuine  as  ever  woman 
shed. 

'  There's  no  use  in  tliat,  mother,'  said  Amy, 
whose  temper  was  in  a  dangerous  state.  'Nothing 
worse  can  happen,  that's  one  consolation.' 

'  Oh,  it's  disgraceful !  dis<]craceful ! '  sobbed 
Mrs.  Yule.    '  What  we  are  to  say  I  can  ??o;f  tliink.' 

'  I  shall  say  nothing  whatever.  People  can 
scarcely  have  the  impertinence  to  ask  us  questions 
when  Ave  have  shown  that  they  are  unwelcome.' 

'  But  there  are  some  people  I  can't  help 
giving  some  explanation  to.  My  dear  child,  he 
is  not  in  his  right  mind.  I'm  convinced  of  it, 
tlierc^ !     He  is  not  in  his  right  mind.' 

'  That's  nonsense,  mother.  He  is  as  sane  as 
I  am.' 
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'  But  you  have  often  said  what  strange  things 
he  says  and  does ;  you  know  you  have,  Amy. 
That  talking  in  his  sleep  ;  I've  thought  a  great 
deal  of  it  since  you  told  me  about  that.  And — 
and  so  many  other  things.  My  love,  I  shall  give 
it  to  be  understood  that  he  has  become  so  very 
odd  in  his  ways  that ' 

'  I  can't  have  that,'  rephed  Amy  with  de- 
cision. '  Don't  you  see  that  in  that  case  I  should 
be  behaving  very  badly  ?  ' 

'  I  can't  see  that  at  all.  There  are  many 
reasons,  as  you  know  very  well,  why  one  shouldn't 
live  with  a  husband  who  is  at  all  suspected 
of  mental  derangement.  You  have  done  your 
utmost  for  him.  And  this  would  be  some  sort 
of  explanation,  you  know.  I  am  so  convinced 
that  there  is  truth  in  it,  too.' 

'  Of  course  I  can't  prevent  you  from  saying 
what  you  like,  but  I  think  it  woukl  be  very 
wrono:  to  start  a  rumour  of  tliis  kind.' 

There  was  less  resolve  in  this  utterance. 
Amy  mused,  and  looked  wretched. 

'  Come  up  to  the  drawing-room,  dear,'  said 
her  mother,  for  they  had  held  their  conversation 
in  the  room  nearest  to  the  house-door.  '  What  a 
state  your  mind  must  be  in  !  Oh  dear  !  Oh  dear  ! ' 

She  was  a  slender,  well-proportioned  woman, 
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still  pretty  in  face,  and  dressed  in  a  way  that 
emphasised  her  abiding  charms.  Her  voice  had 
something  of  plaintiveness,  and  altogether  she 
was  of  frailer  type  than  her  daughter. 

'  Is  my  room  ready  ? '  Amy  inquired  on  the 
stairs. 

'  I'm  sorry  to  say  it  isn't,  dear,  as  I  didn't 
expect  you  till  to-morrow.  But  it  shall  be  seen 
to  immediately.' 

This  addition  to  the  household  was  destined 
to  cause  grave  difficulties  with  the  domestic 
slaves.  But  Mrs.  Yule  would  prove  equal  to 
the  occasion.  On  Amy's  behalf  she  would  have 
worked  her  servants  till  they  perished  of  ex- 
haustion before  her  eyes. 

'  Use  my  room  for  the  present,'  she  added. 
'  I  think  the  girl  has  finished  up  there.  But 
wait  here  ;  I'll  just  go  and  see  to  things.' 

'  Things  '  were  not  quite  satisfactory,  as  it 
proved.  You  should  have  heard  the  change 
that  came  in  that  sweetly  plaintive  voice  when 
it  addressed  the  luckless  housemaid.  It  was  not 
brutal;  not  at  all.  But  so  sharp,  hard,  un- 
relenting— the  voice  of  the  goddess  Poverty 
herself  perhaps  sounds  like  that. 

Mad?  Was  he  to  be  spoken  of  in  a  low 
.voice,  and  with  linger  pointing  to  the  forehead  ? 
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There  was  something;  ridiculous,  as  well  as  re- 


o 


pugnant,  in  such  a  thought ;  but  it  kept  pos- 
session of  Amy's  mind.  She  was  brooding  upon 
it  when  her  mother  came  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

'  And  he  positively  refused  to  carry  out  the 
former  plan  ?  ' 

'  Refused.     Said  it  was  useless.' 

'  How  could  it  be  useless  ?  There's  some- 
thing;^ so  unaccountable  in  his  behaviour.' 

'  I  don't  think  it  unaccountable,'  replied  Amy. 
'  It's  weak  and  selfish,  that's  all.  He  takes  the 
first  miserable  employment  that  offers  rather 
than  face  the  liard  work  of  writinj?  another 
book.' 

She  was  quite  aware  that  tliis  did  not  truly 
represent  her  husband's  position.  But  an  un- 
easiness of  conscience  impelled  Iier  to  harsh 
speech. 

'But  just  fancy!'  exclaimed  her  mother. 
'  What  can  he  mean  by  asking  you  to  go  and 
live  with  him  on  twenty -five  shillings  a  week  ? 
Upon  my  Avord,  if  his  mind  isn't  disordered  he 
must  have  made  a  deliberate  plan  to  get  rid  of 
you.' 

Amy  shook  her  head. 

'  You  mean,'  asked  Mrs.  Yule,  '  that  he  really 
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thinks  it  possible  for  all  of  you  to  be  supported 
on  those  wao'es?' 

The  last  Avord  was  chosen  to  express  the 
utmost  scorn. 

'  He  talked  of  earning  lifty  pounds  a  year 
by  writing.' 

'  Even  then  it  could  only  make  about  a  hun- 
dred a  year.  My  dear  child,  it's  one  of  two 
things  :  either  he  is  out  of  his  mind,  or  he  has 
purposely  cast  you  off.' 

Amy  lauorhed,  thinking;  of  her  husband  in 
the  lif^ht  of  the  latter  alternative. 

'  There's  no  need  to  seek  so  far  for  explana- 
tions,' she  said.  'He  has  failed,  that's  all ;  just 
like  a  man  might  fail  in  any  other  business.  He 
can't  write  like  he  used  to.  It  may  be  all  the 
result  of  ill-health  ;  I  don't  know.  His  last  book, 
you  see,  is  positively  refused.  He  has  made  up 
his  mind  that  there's  nothing  but  poverty  before 
him,  and  he  can't  understand  why  I  should  object 
to  live  like  the  wife  of  a  working-man.' 

'  Weh,  I  only  know  that  he  has  placed  you 
in  an  exceedingly  difficult  position.  If  he  had 
gone  away  to  Worthing  for  the  summer  we  might 
have  made  it  seem  natural ;  people  are  always 
ready  to  allow  literary  men  to  do  rather  odd 
things — up  to  a  certain  point.     We  should  have 
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beliaved  as  if  there  were  notluiig  that  called  for 
explanation.     But  what  are  we  to  do  now? ' 

Like  her  multitudinous  kind,  Mrs.  Yule  lived 
only  in  the  opinions  of  other  people.  What 
others  would  say  was  her  ceaseless  preoccupa- 
tion. She  had  never  conceived  of  life  as  some- 
thing proper  to  the  individual ;  independence  in 
the  directing  of  one's  course  seemed  to  her  only 
possible  in  the  case  of  very  eccentric  persons,  or 
of  such  as  were  altogether  out  of  society.  Amy 
had  advanced,  intellectually,  far  beyond  this 
standpoint,  but  lack  of  courage  disabled  her 
from  acting  upon  her  convictions. 

'People  must  know  the  truth,  I  suppose,' 
she  answered  dispiritedly. 

Now,  confession  of  the  truth  was  the  last 
thing  that  would  occur  to  Mrs.  Yule  when  social 
relations  were  concerned.  Her  whole  existence 
was  based  on  bold  denial  of  actualities.  And, 
as  is  natural  in  such  persons,  she  had  the  ostrich 
instinct  strongly  developed  ;  though  very  acute 
in  the  discovery  of  her  friends'  shams  and  lies, 
she  deceived  herself  ludicrously  in  the  matter  of 
concealing  her  own  embarrassments. 

'But  the  fact  is,  my  dear,'  she  answered, 
*  we  don't  know  the  truth  ourselves.  You  had 
better  let  yourself  be  directed  by  me.     It  will 
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be  better,  at  first,  if  you  see  as  few  people  as 
possible.  I  suppose  you  must  say  something  or 
other  to  two  or  three  of  your  own  friends ;  if 
you  take  my  advice  you'll  be  rather  mysterious. 
Let  them  think  what  they  like ;  anything  is 
better  than  to  say  plainly  :  "  My  husband  can't 
support  me,  and  he  has  gone  to  work  as  a  clerk 
for  weekly  wages."  Be  mysterious,  darling ; 
depend  upon  it,  that's  the  safest.' 

The  conversation  was  pursued,  with  brief 
intervals,  all  through  the  day.  In  tlie  afternoon 
two  ladies  paid  a  call,  but  Amy  kept  out  of 
sicrht.  Between  six  and  seven  John  Yule  re- 
turned  from  his  gentlemanly  occupations.  As 
he  was  generally  in  a  touchy  temper  before 
dinner  bad  soothed  him,  nothing  was  said  to  him 
of  the  latest  development  of  liis  sister's  affairs 
until  late  in  the  evenini:^ ;  he  was  allowed  to 
suppose  that  Eeardon's  departure  for  the  seaside 
had  taken  place  a  day  sooner  t1ian  had  been 
arran<]^ed. 

Behind  the  dininf^-room  was  a  comfortable 
little  chamber  set  apart  as  John's  sanctum  ;  here 
he  smoked  and  entertained  his  male  friends,  and 
contemplated  tlie  portraits  of  those  female  ones 
who  would  not  have  been  altos^ether  at  their 
ease  in  Mrs.   Yule's  drawimr-room.      Xot  loni? 
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after  dinner  his  motlier  and  sister  came  to  talk 
with  him  in  this  retreat. 

With  some  nervousness  Mrs.  Yule  made 
known  to  him  wliat  had  taken  place.  Amy,  the 
while,  stood  by  the  table,  and  glanced  over  a 
magazine  that  she  had  picked  up. 

'  Well,  I  see  nothing  to  be  surprised  at,'  was 
John's  first  remark.  '  It  was  pretty  certain  he'd 
come  to  this.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is,  how 
long  are  we  to  be  at  the  expense  of  supporting 
Amy  and  her  youngster  ?  ' 

This  was  practical,  and  just  what  Mrs.  Yule 
had  expected  from  her  son. 

'  We  can't  consider  such  things  as  that,'  she 
replied.  '  You  don't  wish,  I  suppose,  that  Amy 
should  go  and  live  in  a  back  street  at  Islington, 
and  be  hungry  every  other  day,  and  soon  have 
no  decent  clothes  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  think  Jack  would  be  greatly  dis- 
tressed,' Amy  put  in  quietly. 

'  This  is  a  Avoman's  way  of  talking,'  replied 
John.  '  I  want  to  know  what  is  to  be  the  end 
of  it  all  ?  I've  no  doubt  it's  uncommonly  plea- 
sant for  Eeardon  to  shift  his  responsibilities  on 
to  our  shoulders.  At  this  rate  I  think  I  shall 
get  married,  and  live  beyond  my  means  until  I 
can  hold  out  no  longer,  and  then  hand  my  wife 
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over  to  her  relatives,  witli  my  compliments. 
It's  about  the  coolest  business  that  ever  came 
under  my  notice.' 

'  But  what  is  to  be  done  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Yule. 
*It's  no  use  talking  sarcastically.  John,  or  making 
yourself  disagreeable.' 

^We  are  not  called  upon  to  fnid  a  way  out  of 
the  difficulty.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Eeardon 
must  get  a  decent  berth.  Somebody  or  other 
must  pitch  him  into  the  kind  of  place  that  suits 
men  who  can  do  nothing  in  particular.  Carter 
ought  to  be  able  to  help,  I  should  think.' 

'  You  know  very  well,'  said  Amy,  '  that 
places  of  that  kind  are  not  to  be  had  for  the 
asking.  It  may  be  years  before  any  such  oppor- 
tunity offers.' 

'  Confound  the  fellow  !  Why  the  deuce 
doesn't  he  o;o  on  with  his  novel- writinfj  ? 
There's  plenty  of  money  to  be  made  out  of 
novels.' 

'  But  he  can't  write.  Jack.  He  has  lost  his 
talent.' 

'  That's  all  bosh.  Amy.  If  a  fellow  has  once 
got  into  the  swing  of  it  he  can  keep  it  up  if  he 
likes.  He  might  write  his  two  novels  a  5^ear 
easily  enough,  just  like  twenty  otiier  men  and 
women.     Look  here,  I  could   do  it  myself  if  I 
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weren't  too  lazy.  And  tliat's  what's  tlie  matter 
with  Eeardon.     He  doesn't  care  to  work.' 

'  I  have  thought  that  mj^self,'  observed  Mrs. 
Yule.  'It  really  is  too  ridiculous  to  say  that  he 
couldn't  write  some  kind  of  novels  if  he  chose. 
Look  at  Miss  Blunt's  last  book ;  why,  anybody 
could  have  written  that.  I'm  sure  there  isn't  a 
thing  in  it  I  couldn't  liave  imagined  myself.' 

'  Well,  all  I  want  to  know  is,  what's  Amy 
going  to  do  if  things  don't  alter  ? ' 

'  She  shall  never  want  a  home  as  lono-  as  I 
have  one  to  share  with  her.' 

John's  natural  procedure,  when  beset  by 
difficulties,  was  to  find  fault  with  everyone  all 
round,  himself  maintaining  a  position  of  irre- 
sponsibility. 

'  It's  all  very  well,  mother,  but  when  a  girl 
gets  married  she  takes  her  husband,  I  have 
always  understood,  for  better  or  worse,  just  as  a 
man  takes  his  wife.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  seems 
to  me  Amy  has  put  herself  in  the  wrong.  It's 
deuced  unpleasant  to  go  and  live  in  back  streets, 
and  to  go  without  dinner  now  and  then,  but 
girls  mustn't  marry  if  they're  afraid  to  face  these 
thino-s.' 

'Don't  talk  so  monstrously,  John!'  exclaimed 
his  mother.     '  How  could  Amy  possibly  foresee 
VOL.  n.  j^ 
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such  things  ?    The  case  is  quite  an  extraordinary 

one.' 

'  Not  so  uncommon,  I  assure  you.  Some 
one  was  telhng  me  the  other  day  of  a  married 
lady — well  educated  and  blameless — who  goes 
to  work  at  a  shop  somewhere  or  other  because 
her  husband  can't  support  her.' 

'And  you  wish   to   see  Amy  working  in  a 

shop  ?  ' 

'  No,  I  can't  say  I  do.  I'm  only  telling  you 
that  her  bad  luck  isn't  unexampled.  It's  very 
fortunate  for  her  that  she  has  good-natured 
relatives.' 

Amy  had  taken  a  seat  apart.  She  sat  with 
her  head  leaning  on  her  hand. 

'  Why  don't  you  go  and  see  Reardon  ?  '  John 
asked  of  his  mother. 

'  What  would  be  the  use  ?  Perhaps  he  would 
tell  me  to  mind  my  own  business.' 

'  By  jingo  !  precisely  what  you  would  be 
doing.  I  think  you  ought  to  see  him  and  give 
him  to  understand  tluit  he's  behaving  in  a  con- 
foundedly ungentlemanly  way.  Evidently  he's 
the  kind  of  fellow  tliat  wants  stirring  up.  I've 
half  a  mind  to  go  and  see  him  myself.  Where 
is  this  slum  that  he's  gone  to  live  in  ?  ' 

'  We  don't  know  liis  address  yet.' 
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'  So  long  as  it's  not  the  kind  of  place  where 
one  would  be  afraid  of  catching  a  fever,  I 
think  it  wouldn't  be  amiss  for  me  to  look 
him  up.' 

'You'll  do  no  good  by  that,'  said  Amy, 
indifferently. 

'  Confound  it  I  It's  just  because  nobody  does 
anything  that  things  have  come  to  this  pass !  ' 

The  conversation  was,  of  course,  profitless. 
John  could  only  return  again  and  again  to  his 
assertion  that  Eeardon  must  get  'a  decent  berth.' 
At  length  Amy  left  the  room  in  weariness  and 
disgust. 

'  I  suppose  they  have  quarrelled  terrifically,' 
said  her  brother,  as  soon  as  she  was  gone. 

'  I  am  afraid  so.' 

'  Well,  you  must  do  as  you  please.  But  it's 
confounded  hard  lines  that  you  should  have  to 
keep  her  and  the  kid.  You  know  /  can't  afford 
to  contribute.' 

'  My  dear,  I  haven't  asked  you  to.' 

'  Xo,  but  you'll  have  the  devil's  own  job  to 
make  ends  meet ;  I  know  that  Avell  enous2;h.' 

'  I  shall  manai^e  somehow.' 

'  All  right  ;  3'ou're  a  plucky  woman,  Ijut 
it's  too  bad.  Eeardon's  a  humbug,  that's  my 
opinion.     I  shall  have  a  talk  witli  Carter  about 
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liim.      I  suppose  lie   lias   transferred   all    their 
furniture  to  the  slum  ?  ' 

'  lie  can't  have  removed  yet.  It  was  only 
this  mornin^j  that  he  went  to  search  for  lodgrino-s.' 

'  Oh,  then  I  tell  you  what  it  is  ;  I  shall  look 
in  there  the  first  tliiugj  to-morrow  morninfr  and 
just  talk  to  him  in  a  fatherlvway.  You  needn't 
sav  anvthinij  to  Amv.  But  I  see  he's  iust  the 
kind  of  fellow  that,  if  everyone  leaves  him  alone, 
he'll  be  content  with  Carter's  five-and-twcnty 
shillina's  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  never  trouble 
his  head  about  how  Amy  is  living.' 

To  this  proposal  Mrs.  Yule  readily  assented. 
On  cToino-  upstairs  she  found  tliat  Amv  had  all 
but  fallen  asleep  upon  a  settee  in  the  drawing-room. 

'  You  are  quite  worn  out  with  your  troubles,' 
she  said.    '  Go  to  bed,  and  have  a  good  long  sleep.' 

'  Yes,  I  will.' 

Tlie  neat,  fresh  bedchamber  seemed  to  Amv  a 
delightlul  haven  of  rest.  She  turned  the  kev  in 
the  door  with  an  enjoyment  of  tlie  privacy  thus 
secured  such  as  she  fiad  never  known  in  her  life  ; 
for  in  maidenhood  safe  solitude  was  a  matter  of 
course  to  her.  and  since  marriaize  she  had  not 
passed  a  night  alone.  Willie  was  fast  asleep  in 
a  little  bed  shadowed  by  her  own.  In  an  impulse 
of  maternal  love  and  o-ladness  she  bent  over  the 
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eliild  and  covered  bis  face  with  kisses  too  gentle 
to  awaken  him. 

How  clean  and  sweet  everything  was  !  It  is 
often  said,  by  people  who  are  exquisitely  ignorant 
of  the  matter,  that  cleanliness  is  a  luxury  within 
reach  even  of  the  poorest.  Very  far  from  that ; 
only  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  with  wearisome 
exertion,  with  harassing  sacrifice,  can  people 
wdio  are  pinched  for  money  preserve  a  moderate 
purity  in  their  persons  and  their  surroundings. 
By  painful  degrees  Amy  had  accustomed  herself 
to  compromises  in  this  particular  which  in  the 
early  days  of  her  married  life  would  have  seemed 
intensely  disagreeable,  if  not  revolting.  A  house- 
wife who  lives  in  the  country,  and  has  but  a 
patch  of  back  garden,  or  even  a  good-sized 
kitchen,  can,  if  she  thinks  fit,  take  her  place  at 
the  wash-tub  and  relieve  her  mind  on  laundry 
matters  ;  but  to  the  inhabitant  of  a  miniature 
flat  in  the  heart  of  London  anything  of  that 
kind  is  out  of  the  question.  When  Amy  began 
to  cut  down  her  laundress's  bill,  she  did  it  with 
a  sense  of  degradation.  One  grows  accustomed, 
however,  to  such  unpleasant  necessities,  and 
already  she  had  learnt  what  was  the  minimum 
of  expenditure  for  one  who  is  troubled  with  a 
lady's  instincts. 
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No,  no ;  cleanliness  is  a  costly  tiling,  and  a 
tronblesome  thing  when  appliances  and  means 
have  to  be  improvised.  It  was,  in  part,  the  un- 
derstandinsf  she  had  o;ained  of  this  side  of  the 
life  of  poverty  that  made  Amy  shrink  in  dread 
from  the  still  narrower  lodgings  to  wdiich 
Eeardon  invited  her.  Slie  knew  how  subtly 
one's  self-respect  can  be  undermined  by  sordid 
conditions.  The  difference  between  the  life  of 
well-to-do  educated  people  and  that  of  the  un- 
educated poor  is  not  greater  in  visible  details 
than  in  tiie  minutia3  of  privacy,  and  Amy  must 
have  submitted  to  an  extraordinary  change 
before  it  would  have  been  possible  for  her  to 
live  at  ease  in  the  circumstances  which  satisfy  a 
decent  working-class  woman.  She  was  prepared 
for  final  parting  from  her  husband  rather  than 
try  to  effect  tliat  change  in  herself. 

She  undressed  at  leisure,  and  stretched  her 
limbs  in  the  cold,  soft,  fragrant  bed.  A  sigh  of 
profound  relief  escaped  her.  How  good  it  was 
to  be  alone  ! 

And  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  was  sleeping 
as  peacefully  as  the  child  wlio  shared  her  room. 

At  breakfast  in  tlie  morninc^  she  showed  a 
bright,  almost  a  happy  face.     It  was  long,  long 
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since  slie  liad  enjoyed  such  a  night's  rest,  so 
undisturbed  witli  unwelcome  thoughts  on  the 
threshold  of  sleep  and  on  awaking.  Her  hfe 
was  perhaps  wrecked,  but  the  thought  of  that 
did  not  press  upon  her ;  for  the  present  she 
must  enjoy  her  freedom.  It  w^as  like  a  recovery 
of  girlhood.  There  are  few  married  women 
who  would  not,  sooner  or  later,  accept  with  joy 
the  offer  of  some  months  of  a  maidenly  liberty. 
Amy  would  not  allow  herself  to  think  that  her 
wedded  hfe  was  at  an  end.  With  a  woman's 
strange  faculty  of  closing  her  eyes  against  facts 
that  do  not  immediately  concern  her,  she  tasted 
the  relief  of  the  present  and  let  the  future  lie 
unregarded.  Eeardon  would  get  out  of  his 
difficulties  sooner  or  later ;  somebody  or  other 
would  help  him  ;  that  was  the  dim  background 
of  her  agreeable  sensations. 

He  suffered,  no  doubt.  But  then  it  was  just 
as  well  that  he  should.  Sufiering  would  perhaps 
impel  him  to  effort.  When  he  communicated 
to  her  his  new  address — he  could  scarcely 
neglect  to  do  that — she  would  send  a  not  un- 
friendly  letter,  and  hint  to  him  that  now  was 
his  opportunity  for  writing  a  book,  as  good  a 
book  as  those  which  formerly  issued  from  his 
garret-solitude.     If  he  found  that  literature  was 
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in  truth  a  thing  of  the  past  witli  him,  then  he 
must  exert  liimself  to  obtain  a  position  worthy 
of  an  educated  man.  Yes,  in  this  way  she  would 
write  to  him,  without  a  word  tliat  could  hurt  or 
offend. 

She  ate  an  excellent  breakfast,  and  made 
known  her  enjoyment  of  it. 

'  I  am  so  glad  ! '  replied  her  mother.  '  You 
have  been  getting  quite  thin  and  pale.' 

'  Quite  consumptive,'  remarked  John,  looking 
up  from  his  newspaper.  '  Shall  I  make  arrange- 
ments for  a  daily  landau  at  the  livery  stables 
round  here  ? ' 

'  You  can  if  you  like,'  replied  his  sister  ;  '  it 
would  do  both  mother  and  me  good,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  you  could  afford  it  quite  well.' 

'  Oh  indeed !  You're  a  remarkable  young 
woman,  let  me  tell  you.  By-tlie-by,  I  suppose 
your  husband  is  breakfastino-  on  bread  and 
water? ' 

'  I  hope  not,  and  I  don't  think  it  very  likely.' 

'  Jack,  Jack  ! '  interposed  Mrs.  Yule,  softly. 

Her  son  resumed  liis  ])aper,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  meal  rose  Avith  an  unwonted  briskness  to 
make  his  preparations  for  departure. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

THE    TAST    REVIVED 

Nor  would  it  be  true  to  represent  Edwin  Eear- 
don  as  rising  to  tlie  new  day  wliolly  disconsolate. 
He  too  had  slept  unusually  well,  and  with 
returning  consciousness  the  sense  of  a  burden 
removed  was  more  instant  than  that  of  his  loss 
and  all  the  dreary  circumstances  attaching  to  it. 
He  had  no  longer  to  fear  the  effects  upon  Amy 
of  such  a  Grievous  chanire  as  from  their  home- 
like  flat  to  the  couple  of  rooms  he  had  taken  in 
Islington  ;  for  the  moment,  this  relief  helped 
him  to  bear  the  pain  of  all  that  had  happened 
and  the  uneasiness  which  troubled  him  when  he 
reflected  that  his  wife  was  henceforth  a  charo;e 
to  her  mother. 

Of  course  for  the  moment  only.  He  had  no 
sooner  begun  to  move  about,  to  prepare  his 
breakfast  (amid  the  relics  of  last  evening's  meal), 
to  think  of  all  the  detestable  work  he  had  to  do 
before   to-morrow  nicrht,   than   his   heart   sank 
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again.  His  position  was  well  nigh  as  dolorous 
as  that  of  any  man  who"  awtike  that  morning  to 
the  brutal  realities  of  life.  If  oni^^  for  the  shame 
of  it !  How  mustr^they  be  speaking  of  him, 
Amy's  relatives,  and  her  friends  ?  A  novelist  who 
couldn't  write  novels  ;  a  husband  who  couldn't 
support  his  wife  aiid  child  ;  a  liter 
eager  application  ibr  illiterate  \v/)rk  at  paltry 
wages — how  interesrino;  it  woiild  all  sound  in 
humorous  gossip  !  Anotdrax  hope  had  he  that 
thino-s  would  ever  be  better  with  him  ? 

Had  he  done  well  ?  Had  he  done  wisely  ? 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  made 
that  one  last  eflbrt  ?  There  came  before  him  a 
vision  of  quiet  nooks  beneath  the  Sussex  cliffs, 
of  the  long  lines  of  green  breakers  bursting  into 
foam ;  he  heard  the  wave-music,  and  tasted  the 
briny  freshness  of  the  sea-breeze.  Inspiration, 
after  all,  would  perchance  have  come  to  him. 

If  Amy's  love  had  but  been  of  more  enduring 
quality ;  if  she  had  strengthened  him  for  this 
last  endeavour  with  the  brave  tenderness  of  an 
ideal  wife  !  But  he  had  seen  such  hateful  things 
in  her  eyes.  Her  love  was  dead,  and  she  re- 
garded him  as  the  man  who  had  spoilt  her  hopes 
of  happiness.  It  was  only  for  her  own  sake 
that  slie  uro-ed  him  to  strive  on  ;  let  his  be  the 
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toil,  that  liers  might  be  the  advantage  if  lie  suc- 
ceeded. 

'  She  would  be  aiad  if  I  were  dead.  She 
Avould  be  slad.' 

He  had  the  conviction  of  it.  Oh  yes,  she 
would  shed  tears ;  they  come  so  easily  to 
women.  But  to  have  him  dead  and  out  of  her 
way  ;  to  be  saved  from  her  anomalous  position  ; 
to  see  once  more  a  chance  in  life ;  she  would 
welcome  it. 

But  there  was  no  time  for  brooding.  To-day 
he  had  to  sell  all  the  things  that  were  super- 
fluous, and  to  make  arranojements  for  the 
removal  of  his  effects  to-morrow.  By  Wednes- 
day night,  in  accordance  with  his  agreement, 
the  flat  must  be  free  for  the  new  occupier. 

He  had  taken  only  two  rooms,  and  fortu- 
nately as  things  were.  Three  would  have  cost 
more  tlian  he  was  likely  to  be  able  to  afford  for 
a  long;  time.  The  rent  of  the  two  was  to  be  six- 
and -sixpence  ;  and  how,  if  Amy  had  consented 
to  come,  could  he  have  met  the  expenses  of 
their  living  out  of  his  weekly  twenty-five  shil- 
lings ?  How  could  he  have  pretended  to  do 
literary  work  in  such  cramped  quarters,  he  who 
had  never  been  able  to  write  a  line  save  in  strict 
seclusion  ?     In   his    despair   he   had    faced    the 
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impossible.      Amy   had    shown    more    wisdom, 
though  in  a  spirit  of  nnkindness. 

Towards  ten  o'clock  he  was  leaving^  the  flat 
to  go  and  find  people  who  would  purchase  his 
books  and  old  clothing  and  other  superfluities  ; 
but  before  he  could  close  the  door  behind  him, 
an  approaching  step  on  the  stairs  caught  his 
attention.  He  saw  the  shininoj  silk  hat  of  a 
well-equipped  gentleman.     It  was  John  Yule. 

'  Ha !  Good-morning  ! '  John  exclaimed, 
looking  up.  'A  minute  or  two  and  I  should 
have  been  too  late,  I  see.' 

He  spoke  in  quite  a  friendly  way,  and,  on 
reaching;  the  landinir   shook  hands. 

'  Are  you  obliged  to  go  at  once  ?  Or  could 
I  have  a  word  with  5'ou  ? ' 

'  Come  in.' 

They  entered  the  study,  which  was  in  some 
disorder ;  Eeardon  made  no  reference  to  cir- 
cumstances, but  offered  a  chair,  and  seated 
himself. 

'  Have  a  cigarette  ? '  said  Yule,  holdinci;  out  a 
box  of  them. 

'  No,  thank  you  ;  I  don't  smoke  so  early.' 

'  Then  I'll  light  one  myself ;  it  always  makes 
talk  easier  to  me.  You're  on  the  point  of 
moving,  I  suppose  ?  ' 
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'  Yes,  I  am.' 

Eeardon  tried  to  speak  in  quite  a  simple 
way,  witli  no  admission  of  embarrassment.  He 
was  not  successful,  and  to  his  visitor  the  tone 
seemed  rather  offensive. 

'  I  suppose  you'll  let  Amy  know  your  now 
address  ?  ' 

'  Certainly.     Why  should  I  conceal  it  ?  ' 

'  Xo,  no  ;  I  didn't  mean  to  suirsfest  that. 
But  you  mi2:ht  be  takinn;  it  for  OTanted  that — 
that  the  rupture  was  final,  I  thought.' 

There  had  never  been  any  intimacy  between 
these  two  men.  Eeardon  regarded  his  wife's 
brother  as  rather  snobbish  and  disagreeably 
selfish  ;  John  Yule  looked  upon  the  novelist  as 
a  prig,  and  now  of  late  as  a  shuffling,  untrust- 
worthy fellow.  It  appeared  to  John  that  his 
brother-in-law  was  assuming  a  manner  wholly 
unjustifiable,  and  he  had  a  difficulty  in  behavino- 
to  him  with  courtesy.  Eeardon,  on  the  other 
hand,  felt  injured  by  the  turn  his  visitor's  re- 
marks were  taking,  and  began  to  resent  the  visit 
alt02:ether, 

'  I  take  nothing  for  granted,'  he  said  coldly. 
'  But  I'm  afraid  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  a 
discussion  of  our  difficulties.  The  time  for  that 
is  over.' 
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'  I  can't  quite  see  tliat.  It  seems  to  me  tlmt 
the  time  lias  just  come.' 

^  Please  tell  me,  to  begin  with,  do  you  come 
on  Amy's  behalf? ' 

'  In  a  way,  yes.  She  hasn't  sent  me,  but 
my  mother  and  I  are  so  astonished  at  what  is 
happening  that  it  was  necessary  for  one  or 
other  of  us  to  see  you.' 

'  I  think  it  is  all  between  Amy  and  myself.' 

'  Difficulties  between  husband  and  wife  are 
generally  best  left  to  the  people  tliemselves,  I 
know.  But  the  fact  is,  there  are  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  the  present  case.  It  can't  be 
necessary  for  me  to  explain  further.' 

Eeardon  could  find  no  suitable  words  of 
reply.  lie  understood  what  Yule  referred  to, 
and  besan  to  feel  the  full  extent  of  his  humi- 
liation. 

''  You  mean,  of  course '  he  began  ;  but 

his  toncfue  failed  him. 

'  Well,  we  should  really  like  to  know  how 
long  it  is  proposed  that  Amy  shall  remain  witli 
her  mother.' 

John  was  perfectly  self-possessed  ;  it  took 
much  to  disturb  his  equanimity.  He  smoked 
his  ci2;arette.  which  was  in  an  amber  mouth- 
piece,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  its  flavour.     Eeardon 
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found  himself  observini::^  the  perfection   of  the 
young  man's  boots  and  trousers. 

'  That  depends  entirely  on  my  wife  herself,' 
he  replied  mechanically. 

'  How  so  ?  ' 

'  I  offer  her  the  best  home  I  can.' 

Eeardon  felt  himself  a  poor,  pitiful  creature, 
and  hated  the  well-dressed  man  who  made  him 
feel  so. 

'  But  really,  Eeardon,'  began  the  other,  un- 
crossing and  recrossing  his  legs,  '  do  you  tell  me 
in  seriousness  that  you  expect  Amy  to  live  in 
such  lodgings  as  you  can  afford  on  a  pound  a 
week  ?  ' 

'  I  don't.  I  said  that  I  had  offered  her  the 
best  home  I  could.  I  know  it's  impossible,  of 
course.' 

Either  he  must  speak  thus,  or  break  into 
senseless  wrath.  It  was  hard  to  hold  back  ti^e 
angry  words  that  were  on  his  lips,  but  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  he  Avas  glad  he  had  done  so. 

'  Then  it  doesn't  depend  on  Amy,'  said 
John. 

'  I  suppose  not.' 

'  You  see  no  reason,  then,  why  she  shouldn't 
live  as  at  present  for  an  indefinite  time  ?  ' 

To  John,  whose  perspicacity  was  not  remark- 
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able,  Eeardon's  changed  tone  conveyed  simply 
an  impression  of  bland  impudence.  He  eyed 
his  brother-in-law  ratlier  haughtily. 

'  I  can  only  say,'  returned  the  other,  who 
was  become  wearily  indifferent,  '  that  as  soon  as 
I  can  afford  a  decent  home  I  shall  give  my  wife 
the  opportunity  of  returning  to  me.' 

'  But,  pray,  when  is  that  likely  to  be  ?  ' 

John  had  passed  the  bounds  ;  his  manner 
was  too  frankly  contemptuous. 

'  I  see  no  right  you  liave  to  examine  me  in 
this  fashion,'  Eeardon  exclaimed.  '  With  Mrs. 
Yule  I  should  have  done  my  best  to  be  patient 
if  she  had  asked  these  questions  ;  but  you  are 
not  justified  in  putting  them,  at  all  events  not 
in  this  way.' 

'  I'm  very  sorry  you  speak  like  this,  Eeardon,' 
said  the  other,  with  calm  insolence.  '  It  confirms 
unpleasant  ideas,  you  know.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

'  Why,  one  can't  help  thinking  that  you  are 
rather  too  much  at  your  ease  under  the  circum- 
stances. It  isn't  exactly  an  everyday  thing, 
you  know,  for  a  man's  wife  to  be  sent  back  to 
her  own  people ' 

Eeardon  could  not  endure  the  sound  of  these 
words.     He  interrupted  hotly. 
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'  I  can't  discuss  it  with  you.  You  are  utterly 
unable  to  comprehend  me  and  my  position, 
utterly  !  It  would  be  useless  to  defend  myself. 
You  must  take  whatever  view  seems  to  you  the 
natural  one.' 

John,  having  finished  his  cigarette,  rose. 

'  The  natural  view  is  an  uncommonly  dis- 
agreeable one,'  he  said.  '  However,  I  have  no 
intention  of  quarrelling  with  you.  I'll  only  just 
say  that,  as  I  take  a  share  in  the  expenses  of  my 
mother's  house,  this  question  decidedly  concerns 
]ne ;  and  I'll  add  that  I  think  it  ought  to  con- 
cern you  a  good  deal  more  than  it  seems  to.' 

Keardon,  ashamed  already  of  his  violence, 
paused  upon  these  remarks. 

'  It  shall,'  he  uttered  at  length,  coldly.  '  You 
have  put  it  clearly  enough  to  me,  and  you  shan't 
have  spoken  in  vain.  Is  there  anything  else 
you  wish  to  say  ?  ' 

'  Thank  you  ;  I  think  not.' 

They  parted  with  distant  civilit}^,  and  Eear- 
don  closed  the  door  behind  liis  visitor. 

He  knew  that  his  character  was  seen  through 
a  distorting  medium  by  Amy's  relatives,  to  some 
extent  by  Amy  herself;  but  hitherto  the  reflec- 
tion that  this  must  always  be  the  case  when  a 
man  of  his  kind  is  judged  by  people  of  the  world 
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liad  strenii'tlienecl  liim  in  defiance.  An  endeavour 
to  explain  himself  would  be  maddeningly  hope- 
less ;  even  Amy  did  not  understand  aright  the 
troubles  through  which  his  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  was  passing,  and  to  speak  of  such 
experiences  to  Mrs.  Yule  or  to  John  would  be 
equivalent  to  addressing  them  in  alien  tongues  ; 
lie  and  they  had  no  common  criterion  by  refer- 
ence to  which  he  could  make  himself  intelligible. 
The  practical  tone  in  which  John  had  explained 
the  opposing  view  of  the  situation  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  proceed  as  he  had  purposed. 
Amy  would  never  come  to  him  in  his  poor 
iodoino's :  her  mother,  her  brother,  all  ]ier 
advisers  would  regard  such  a  thing  as  out 
of  tlie  question.  Very  well ;  recognising  this, 
he  must  also  recognise  his  wife's  claim  upon 
him  for  material  support.  It  Avas  not  in  his 
power  to  supply  her  Avith  means  sufficient  to 
live  upon,  ]3ut  Avhat  he  could  afford  she  should 
have. 

When  he  Avent  out,  it  Avas  Avitli  a  different 
purpose  from  that  of  half  an  hour  ago.  After  a 
short  search  in  the  direction  of  EdgAvare  Eoad, 
he  found  a  dealer  in  second-hand  furniture, 
whom  he  requested  to  come  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  fiat  on  a  matter  of  business.     An  hour 
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later  the  man  kept  his  appointment.  Having 
brought  him  into  the  study,  Eeardon  said  : 

'  I  Avish  to  sell  everything  in  this  fiat,  with 
a  few  exceptions  that  I'll  point  out  to  you.' 

'  Very  good,  sir,'  was  the  reply.  '  Let's  have 
a  look  tiirough  the  rooms.' 

That  the  price  offered  would  be  strictly  a 
minimum  Eeardon  knew  well  enough.  The 
dealer  was  a  rough  and  rather  dirty  fellow,  with 
tlie  distrustful  oiance  which  distiuo-uislies  his 
class.  Men  of  Reardon's  type,  when  hapless 
enouixh  to  be  forced  into  vuli>'ar  commerce,  are 
doubly  at  a  disadvantage  ;  not  only  their  igno- 
rance, but  their  sensitiveness,  makes  them  ready 
victims  of  even  the  least  subtle  man  of  business. 
To  deal  on  equal  terms  with  a  person  you  must 
be  able  to  assert  with  calm  contidence  that  you 
are  not  to  be  cheated ;  Eeardon  was  too  well 
aware  that  he  would  certainly  be  cheated,  and 
slirauk  scornfully  from  the  higgling  of  the 
market.  Moreover,  he  was  in  a  half- frenzied 
state  of  mind,  and  cared  for  little  but  to  be  done 
with  the  hateful  details  of  this  process  of  ruin. 

He  pencilled  a  list  of  the  articles  he  must 
retain  for  his  own  use  ;  it  would  of  course  be 
cheaper  to  take  a  bare  room  than  furnished 
lodgings,  and  every  penny  he  could  save  was  of 
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importance  to  him.  The  chair-bedstead,  with 
necessary  hnen  and  blankets,  a  table,  two 
chairs,  a  looking-glass — strictly  the  indispensable 
things ;  no  need  to  complete  the  list.  Then 
there  were  a  fcAv  valuable  wedding-presents, 
which  belonged  rather  to  Amy  than  to  him  ; 
these  he  would  get  packed  and  send  to  West- 
bourne  Park. 

The  dealer  made  his  calculation,  with  many 
side-s^lances  at  the  vendor, 

'  And  what  may  you  ask  for  the  lot  ? ' 

'  Please  to  make  an  offer.' 

'  Most  of  the  thino's  has  had  a  i>'ood  deal  of 


wear- 


'  I  know,  I  know.  Just  let  me  hear  what 
vou  will  o'ive.' 

'  Well,  if  you  want  a  valuation,  I  say 
eighteen  pound  ten.' 

It  was  more  than  Eeardon  had  expected, 
though  much  less  than  a  man  who  understood 
such  affairs  would  have  obtained. 

'  That's  the  most  you  can  give  ?  ' 

'  Wouldn't  pay  me  to  give  a  sixpence  more. 
You  see ' 

He  began  to  point  out  defects,  but  Keardon 
cut  him  short. 

'  Can  you  take  them  away  at  once  ?  ' 
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'  At  wunst  ?     Would  two  o'clock  do  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  it  would.' 

'  And  might  you  want  tliese  other  things 
takin'  anywheres  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  but  not  till  to-morrow.  Tliev  have  to 
go  to  Islington.     What  would  you  do  it  for  ? ' 

This  bargain  also  was  completed,  and  the 
dealer  went  liis  way.  Thereupon  Eeardon  set 
to  work  to  dispose  of  his  books  ;  by  half-past 
one  he  had  sold  them  for  a  couple  of  guineas. 
At  two  came  the  cart  that  was  to  take  away  the 
furniture,  and  at  four  o'clock  nothing  remained 
in  the  flat  save  what  had  to  be  removed  on  the 
morrow. 

The  next  tliincj  to  be  done  was  to  o-q  to 
Islington,  forfeit  a  week's  rent  for  the  two  rooms 
he  had  taken,  and  find  a  single  room  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  On  the  way,  he  entered 
an  eating-house  and  satisfied  his  hunger,  for  he 
had  had  nothing  since  breakfast.  It  took  him  a 
couple  of  liours  to  discover  the  ideal  garret ;  it 
was  found  at  length  in  a  narrow  little  by-way 
running  out  of  Upper  Street.  The  rent  was 
half  a  crown  a  week. 

At  seven  o'clock  he  sat  down  in  what  once 
was  called  his  study,  and  wrote  the  following 
letter : 
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'  Enclosed  in  this  envelope  you  will  find 
twenty  pounds.  I  have  been  reminded  that 
your  relatives  will  be  at  the  expense  of  your 
support ;  it  seemed  best  to  me  to  sell  the  furni- 
ture, and  now  I  send  you  all  the  money  I  can 
spare  at  present.  You  will  receive  to-morrow  a 
box  containinof  several  thino-s  I  did  not  feel  ius- 
tified  in  selling.  As  soon  as  I  begin  to  have  my 
payment  from  Carter,  half  of  it  shall  be  sent  to 
you  every  week.  My  address  is :  5  Manville  Street, 
Upper  Street,  Ishngton. — Edwix  Eeardox.' 

He  enclosed  the  money,  in  notes  and  gold, 
and  addressed  the  envelope  to  his  wife.  She 
must  receive  it  this  very  night,  and  he  knew  not 
how  to  insure  tliat  save  by  delivering  it  himself. 
So  he  went  to  Westbourne  Park  by  train,  and 
walked  to  Mrs.  Yule's  house.  At  this  hour  tlie 
family  A^'ere  probably  at  dinner ;  yes,  the  win- 
dow of  the  dinino'-room  showed  lio-hts  witliin, 
whilst  those  of  the  drawing-room  were  in  sliadow. 
After  a  little  hesitation  he  rang  tlie  servants' 
bell.  When  the  door  opened,  he  handed  his 
letter  to  the  girl,  and  requested  that  it  might 
be  given  to  Mrs.  Eeardon  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. With  one  more  hasty  glance  at  the  ^vin- 
doW' — Amy  was  perhaps  enjoying  lier  unwonted 
comfort — he  walked  quickly  away. 
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As  he  re-entered  what  had  been  his  home, 
its  bareness  made  his  heart  sink.  An  hour  or 
two  had  sufficed  for  this  devastation ;  nothing; 
remained  upon  the  uncarpeted  floors  but  the 
needments  he  would  carry  with  him  into  the 
wilderness,  such  few  evidences  of  civilisation  as 
the  poorest  cannot  well  dispense  with.  Anger, 
revolt,  a  sense  of  outrao:ed  love — -all  manner  of 
confused  passions  had  sustained  liim  throughout 
this  day  of  toil ;  now  he  had  leisure  to  know 
how  faint  he  was.  He  threw  himself  upon  his 
chair-bedstead,  and  lay  for  more  than  an  hour 
in  torpor  of  body  and  mind. 

But  before  he  could  sleep  he  must  eat. 
Thouii'h  it  was  cold,  he  could  not  exert  himself 
to  light  a  fire ;  there  was  some  food  still  in  the 
cupboard,  and  he  consumed  it  in  the  fashion  of  a 
tired  labourer,  wdtli  the  plate  on  his  lap,  using 
his  finsfers  and  a  knife.  What  had  he  to  do 
with  delicacies  ? 

He  felt  utterly  alone  in  the  world.  Unless 
it  were  Biflen,  what  mortal  would  give  him 
kindly  welcome  under  any  roof?  These  stripped 
rooms  were  symbolical  of  his  life  ;  losing  money, 
he  had  lost  everything.  '  Be  thankful  that  you 
exist,  that  these  morsels  of  food  are  still  granted 
you.     Man  has  a  right  to  nothing  in  this  world 
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that  he  cannot  pay  for.  Did  you  imagine  that 
love  was  an  exception  ?  Foohsh  idealist !  Loye 
is  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  frightened  away 
by  poverty.  Go  and  live  upon  your  twelve  and 
sixpence  a  week,  and  on  your  memories  of  the 
past.' 

In  tliis  room  lie  had  sat  with  Amy  on  their 
return  from  tlie  wedding  iioliday.  '  Shall  you 
always  love  me  as  you  do  now  .^  ' — '  For  ever  I 
for  ever  ! ' — '  Even  if  I  disappointed  you  ?  If  I 
failed  ? ' — '  How  could  that  afl'ect  my  love  ?  '  The 
voices  seemed  to  be  lingering  still,  in  a  sad,  faint 
echo,  so  short  a  time  it  was  since  those  words 
were  uttered. 

His  own  fault.  A  man  has  no  business  to 
fail ;  least  of  all  can  lie  expect  others  to  have 
time  to  look  back  upon  iiim  or  pity  him  if  he 
sink  under  the  stress  of  conflict.  Those  behind 
will  trample  over  his  body  ;  they  can't  help  it ; 
they  themselves  are  borne  onwards  by  resistless 
pressure. 

He  slept  for  a  few  hours,  tlien  lay  watching 
the  light  of  dawn  as  it  revealed  his  desolation. 

Tlie  morning's  post  brought  him  a  large 
heavy  envelope,  the  aspect  of  which  for  a  moment 
puzzled  him.  But  he  recognised  the  hand- 
writinfr,  and    understood.      The    editor  of   Tke 
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Wayside,  in  a  pleasantly-written  note,  begged 
to  return  the  paper  on"  Pliny's  Letters  which  had 
recently  been  submitted  to  him ;  he  was  sorry 
it  did  not  strike  him  as  quite  so  interesting  as- 
the  other  contributions  from  Eeardon's  pen. 

This  w^as  a  trifle.  For  the  first  time  he  re- 
ceived a  rejected  piece  of  writing  without  dis- 
tress ;  he  even  laughed  at  the  artistic  complete- 
ness of  the  situation.  The  money  would  have 
been  welcome,  but  on  that  very  account  he 
might  have  known  it  w^ould  not  come. 

The  cart  that  was  to  transfer  his  property  to 
the  room  in  Islington  arrived  about  mid-day. 
By  that  time  he  had  dismissed  the  last  details 
of  business  in  relation  to  the  flat,  and  was  free 
to  q;o  back  to  the  obscure  world  whence  he  had 
risen.  He  felt  that  for  two  years  and  a  half  he 
had  been  a  pretender.  It  was  not  natural  to 
him  to  live  in  the  manner  of  people  who  enjoy 
an  assured  income  ;  he  belonged  to  the  class  of 
casual  wage-earners.     Back  to  obscurity  ! 

Carrying  a  bag  which  contained  a  few  things 
best  kept  in  his  own  care  he  went  by  train  to 
King's  Cross,  and  tlience  walked  up  Pentonville 
Hill  to  Upper  Street  and  his  own  little  by-way. 
Manville  Street  was  not  unreasonably  squalid ; 
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the  house  in  which  ]ie  had  found  a  home  was 
not  ahirming  in  its  appearance,  and  the  woman 
who  kept  it  liad  an  honest  face.  Amy  would 
have  shrunk  in  apprehension,  but  to  one  who 
had  experience  of  London  garrets  this  was  a 
rather  favourable  specimen  of  its  kind.  The 
door  closed  more  satisfactorily  than  poor  BiiTen's, 
for  instance,  and  there  were  not  many  of  those 
knot-holes  in  tlie  iioor  which  oive  admission  to 
piercing  little  draughts  ;  not  a  pane  of  the  win- 
dow was  cracked,  not  one.  A  man  misjht  live 
here  comfortably — could  memory  be  destroyed. 

'  There's  a  letter  come  for  you,'  said  the 
landlady  as  she  admitted  him.  '  You'll  find  it 
on  your  mantel.' 

Tie  ascended  hastily.  The  letter  must  be 
from  Amy,  as  no  one  else  knew  his  address. 
Yes,  and  its  contents  were  these  : 

'As  you  have  really  sold  the  furniture,  I 
shall  accept  half  this  money  that  you  send.  I 
must  buy  clothing  for  myself  and  Willie.  But 
the  other  ten  pounds  I  shall  return  to  you  as 
soon  as  possible.  As  for  your  offer  of  half  what 
you  are  to  receive  from  Mr.  Carter,  that  seems 
to  me  ridiculous ;  in  any  case,  I  cannot  take  it. 
If  you  seriously  abandon  all  further  hope  from 
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literature,  I  tliink  it  is  your  duty  to  make  every 
effort  to  obtain  a  position  suitable  to  a  man  of 
your  education. — Amy  Keardon.' 

Doubtless  Amy  thought  it  was  lier  duty  to 
write  in  tliis  way.  Not  a  word  of  sympathy  ; 
he  must  understand  that  no  one  was  to  blame 
but  himself,  and  that  her  hardships  were  equal 
to  his  own. 

In  the  bacf  he  had  brouo-ht  with  him  there 
were  writing^  materials.  Standiniz  at  the  mantel- 
piece,  he  forthwith  penned  a  reply  to  this  letter  : 

'  The  money  is  for  your  support,  as  far  as  it 
will  go.  If  it  comes  back  to  me  I  shall  send  it 
again.  If  you  refuse  to  make  use  of  it,  you 
Avill  have  the  kindness  to  put  it  aside  and  con- 
sider it  as  belonging  to  Willie.  The  other  money 
of  whicli  I  spohe  will  be  sent  to  you  once  a 
month.  As  our  concerns  are  no  longer  between 
us  alone,  I  must  ])rotect  myself  against  anyone 
who  would  be  likely  to  accuse  me  of  not  oivincy 
you  what  I  could  afford.  For  your  advice  I 
thank  you,  but  remember  that  in  withdraAving 
from  me  your  affection  you  have  lost  all  right 
to  offer  me  counsel.' 

He  went  out  and  posted  this  at  once. 
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By  three  o'clock  the  furniture  of  his  room 
was  arranged.  He  had  not  kept  a  carpet ;  that 
was  luxury,  and  beyond  his  due.  His  scoi'e 
of  volumes  must  rank  upon  the  mantelpiece ; 
his  clothing  must  be  kept  in  the  trunk.  Cups, 
plates,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  would  lie  in 
the  little  open  cupboard,  the  lowest  section  of 
which  was  for  his  supply  of  coals.  When  every- 
thing was  in  order  he  drew  water  from  a  tap 
on  the  landing  and  washed  himself;  then,  with 
his  bag,  went  out  to  make  purchases.  A  loaf 
of  bread,  butter,  sugar,  condensed  milk ;  a  rem- 
nant of  tea  he  had  brought  with  him.  On 
returning,  he  lit  as  small  a  fire  as  possible,  put 
on  his  kettle,  and  sat  down  to  meditate. 

How  familiar  it  all  was  to  him !  And  not 
unpleasant,  for  it  brought  back  the  days  when 
he  had  worked  to  such  good  purpose.  It  was 
like  a  restoration  of  youth. 

Of  Amy  he  would  not  think.  Knowing  his 
bitter  misery,  she  could  write  to  him  in  cold, 
hard  words,  without  a  touch  even  of  womanly 
feeling.  If  ever  they  were  to  meet  again,  the 
advance  must  be  from  her  side.  He  had  no 
more  tenderness  for  her  until  she  strove  to 
revive  it. 

Next  morning  lie  called  at  the  hospital  to  see 
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Carter.  The  secretary's  peculiar  look  and  smile 
seemed  to  betray  a  knowledge  of  what  had  been 
going  on  since  Sunday,  and  his  first  words  con- 
firmed this  impression  of  Eeardon's. 

'You  have  removed,  I  hear?' 

'  Yes ;  I  had  better  give  you  my  new 
address.' 

Eeardon's  tone  was  meant  to  signify  that 
further  remark  on  the  subject  would  be  unwel- 
come. Musingly,  Carter  made  a  note  of  the 
address. 

'  You  still  wish  to  go  on  with  this  affair  ?  ' 

'  Certainly.' 

*  Come  and  have  some  lunch  with  me,  then, 
and  afterwards  we'll  go  to  the  City  Eoad  and 
talk  things  over  on  the  spot.' 

The  vivacious  young  man  was  not  quite  so 
genial  as  of  wont,  but  he  evidently  strove  to 
show  that  the  renewal  of  their  relations  as  em- 
ployer and  clerk  would  make  no  difference  in 
the  friendly  intercourse  which  had  since  been 
established ;  the  invitation  to  lunch  evidently 
had  this  purpose. 

'  I  suppose,'  said  Carter,  when  tliey  were 
seated  in  a  restaurant,  '  you  wouldn't  object  to 
anything  better,  if  a  chance  turned  up  ? ' 

'  I  should  take  it,  to  be  sure.' 
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'  But  you  don't  want  a  job  tliat  -would  occupy 
all  your  time  ?  You're  going  on  with  writing, 
of  course  ? ' 

'  Not  for  the  present,  I  think.' 

'  Tlien  you  would  like  me  to  keep  a  look-out? 
I  haven't  anvthino;  in  view — nothino-  Avhatever. 
But  one  liears  of  thing-s  sometimes.' 

'I  should  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  could 
help  me  to  anything  satisfactory.' 

Havinfy  brought  himself  to  this  admission, 
Eeardon  felt  more  at  ease.  To  what  purpose 
should  he  keep  up  transparent  pretences  ?  It  was 
manifestly  his  duty  to  earn  as  much  money  as 
he  could,  in  whatever  way.  Let  the  man  of 
letters  be  forgotten ;  he  was  seeking  for  re- 
munerative employment,  just  as  if  lie  had  never 
wiitten  a  line. 

Amy  did  not  return  the  ten  pounds,  and  did 
not  write  again.  So,  presumably,  slie  would 
accept  the  moiety  of  his  earnings ;  he  was  glad 
of  it.  After  paying  half  a  crown  for  rent,  tliere 
would  be  left  ten  shillin£^s.  Something'  like  three 
pounds  that  still  remained  to  liim  lie  Avould  not 
reckon ;  this  must  be  for  casualties.  Half  a 
sovereign  was  enougli  for  his  needs ;  in  the  old 
times  he  had  counted  it  a  competency  which 
put  his  mind  quite  at  rest. 
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The  clay  came,  and  he  entered  upon  his 
duties  in  City  Eoad.  It  needed  but  an  hour  or 
two,  and  all  the  intervening  time  was  cancelled ; 
he  was  back  once  more  in  the  days  of  no  repu- 
tation, a  harmless  clerk,  a  decent  wage-earner. 
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CHAPTER   XX 

THE   EXD    OP   WAITING 

It  was  more  than  a  fortnio^lit  after  Eeardon's 
removal  to  Islington  wlien  Jasper  Milvain  heard 
for  the  first  time  of  what  had  happened.  He 
was  coming^  dowm  from  the  office  of  the  Will-o'-the- 
Wisp  one  afternoon,  after  a  talk  with  tiie  editor 
concerning  a  paragraph  in  his  last  week's  causerie 
which  had  been  complained  of  as  libellous,  and 
which  would  probably  lead  to  the  '  case  '  so  much 
desired  by  everyone  connected  with  the  paper, 
when  someone  descending  from  a  higher  storey 
of  the  building^  overtook  him  and  laid  a  hand  on 
his  shoulder.     He  turned  and  saw  Whelpdale. 

'  What  brings  you  on  these  premises  ? '  he 
asked  as  they  shook  hands. 

'  A  man  I  know  has  just  been  made  sub-editor 
of  Chat,  upstairs.  He  has  lialf  promised  to  let 
me  do  a  column  of  answers  to  correspondents.' 

'  Cosmetics  ?     Fasliions  ?     Cookery  ?  ' 

'  I'm  not  so  versatile  as  all  that,  unfortunately. 
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No,  tlie  general  information  column.  "  Will  you 
be  so  good  as  to  inform  me,  through  the  medium 
of  your  invaluable  paper,  what  Avas  the  exact 
area  devastated  by  tlie  Great  Fire  of  London  ?  " 
— that  kind  of  tiling,  you  know.  Ilopburn — 
that's  the  fellow's  name — tells  me  that  his 
predecessor  always  called  the  paper  Chat-moss, 
because  of  the  frightful  difficulty  he  had  in 
fdling  it  up  each  week.  By-the-by,  what  a 
capital  column  tliat  is  of  yours  in  Will-o'-ihc- 
Wisp.  I  know  nothing  like  it  in  English  jour- 
nalism ;  ujDon  my  word  I  don't ! ' 

'  Glad  you  like  it.  Some  people  are  less 
fervent  in  their  admiration.' 

Jasper  recounted  the  affair  which  had  just 
been  under  discussion  in  the  office. 

'  It  may  cost  a  couple  of  thousands,  but  the 
advertisement _  is  worth  that,  Patwin  thinks. 
Barlow  is  dehghted ;  he  wouldn't  mind  paying 
double  the  money  to  make  those  people  a  laugh- 
ing-stock for  a  week  or  two.' 

They  issued  into  the  street,  and  walked  on 
together ;  Milvain,  witli  his  keen  eye  and 
critical  smile,  unmistakably  the  modern  young 
man  who  cultivates  the  art  of  success ;  liis 
companion  of  a  less  pronounced  type,  but  dis- 
tinguislied  by  a  certain  subtlety  of  countenance, 
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a  blending  of  the  sentimental  and  the 
shrewd. 

'  Of  course  you  know  all  about  the  Reardons  ? ' 
said  Whelp  dale. 

'  Haven't  seen  or  heard  of  them  lately.  What 
IS  it : 

'  Then  you  don't  know  that  they  have 
parted  ? ' 

'  Parted  ? ' 

'  I  only  heard  about  it  last  niglit ;  BiiTen  told 
me.  Reardon  is  doing  clerk's  work  at  a  hospital 
somewhere  in  the  East-end,  and  his  wife  has 
gone  to  live  at  her  mother's  house.' 

'  Ho,  ho  ! '  exclaimed  Jasper,  thoughtfully. 
'  Then  the  crash  has  come.  Of  course  I  knew 
it  must  be  impending.     I'm  sorry  for  Eeardon.' 

'  I'm  sorry  for  his  wife.' 

*■  Trust  you  for  thinking  of  women  first, 
Whelpdale.' 

'  It's  in  an  honourable  way,  my  dear  fellow. 
I'm  a  slave  to  women,  true,  but  all  in  an  honour- 
able way.  After  that  last  adventure  of  mine 
most  men  Avould  be  savage  and  cynical,  wouldn't 
they,  now  .^  I'm  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  think 
no  worse  of  women — not  a  bit.  I  reverence 
them  as  much  as  ever.  There  must  be  a  good 
deal  of  magnanimity  in  me,  don't  you  think?' 
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Jasper  laiiglied  unrestrainedly. 

'  But  it's  the  simple  truth,'  pursued  tlie  other. 
'You  should  have  seen  the  letter  I  Avrote  to  that 
girl  at  Birmingham — all  charity  and  forgiveness. 
I  meant  it,  every  word  of  it.  I  shouldn't  talk 
to  everyone  like  this,  you  know ;  but  it's  as  well 
to  show  a  friend  one's  best  qualities  now  and 
then.' 

'  Is  Eeardon  still  living  at  the  old  place  ? ' 

'  No,  no.  They  sold  up  everything  and  let 
the  flat.  He's  in  lodcfino-s  somewhere  or  other. 
I'm  not  quite  intimate  enough  with  him  to  go 
and  see  him  under  the  circumstances.  But  I'm 
surprised  you  know  nothing  about  it.' 

'I  haven't  seen  much  of  them  this  year. 
Eeardon — well,  I'm  afraid  he  hasn't  very  much 
of  the  virtue  you  claim  for  yourself.  It  rather 
anno3'^s  him  to  see  me  going  ahead.' 

'  Eeally  ?  His  character  never  struck  me  in 
that  way.' 

'  You  haven't  come  enough  in  contact  with 
him.  At  all  events,  I  can't  explain  his  change 
of  manner  in  any  other  way.  But  I'm  sorry  for 
him  ;  I  am,  indeed.  At  a  hospital  ?  I  suppose 
Carter  has  given  him  the  old  job  again  ?  ' 

'  Don't  know.  BifTen  doesn't  talk  very  freely 
about   it ;    there's   a  good   deal  of  delicacy  in 
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Blffen,  you  know.  A  tliorouglily  good-hearted 
fellow.  And  so  is  Eeardon,  I  believe,  tliousjh 
no  doubt  he  has  his  weaknesses.' 

'  Oh,  an  excellent  fellow !  But  weakness  isn't 
the  word.  Why,  I  foresaw  all  this  from  the  very 
beoinninrj.  The  first  hour's  talk  I  ever  had  with 
him  was  enough  to  convince  me  that  he'd  never 
hold  his  own.  But  he  really  believed  that  the 
future  was  clear  before  him  ;  he  imao:ined  he'd 
CO  on  frettino-  more  and  more  for  his  books.  An 
extraordinary  thing  that  that  girl  had  such  faith 
in  him  ! ' 

They  parted  soon  after  this,  and  Milvain 
went  homeward,  musing  upon  what  he  had 
heard.  It  was  his  purpose  to  spend  the  whole 
evening  on  some  woik  which  pressed  for  com- 
pletion, but  he  found  an  unusual  difficulty  in 
settling  to  it.  About  eight  o'clock  he  gave  up 
the  eflbrt,  arrayed  himself  in  the  costume  of 
black  and  white,  and  journeyed  to  Westbourne 
Park,  where  his  destination  Avas  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Edmund  Yule.  Of  the  servant  Avho 
opened  to  him  he  inquired  if  Mrs.  Yule  was 
at  home,  and  received  an  answer  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

'  Any  company  with  her  ? ' 
A  lady — Mrs.  Carter.' 
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'  Then  please  to  give  my  name,  and  ask  if 
Mrs.  Yule  can  see  me.' 

He  was  speedily  conducted  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  he  found  the  lady  of  the  house,  her 
son,  and  Mrs.  Carter.  For  Mrs.  Eeardon  his  eye 
sought  in  vain. 

'  I'm  so  glad  you  have  come,'  said  Mrs.  Yule, 
in  a  confidential  tone.  '  I  have  been  wishino-  to 
see  you.  Of  course,  you  know  of  our  sad 
trouble  ? ' 

'  I  have  heard  of  it  only  to-day.' 

'  From  Mr.  Eeardon  himself?  ' 

'  No  ;  I  haven't  seen  him.' 

'  I  do  wish  you  had  !  We  should  have  been 
so  anxious  to  know  how  he  impressed  you.' 

'  How  he  impressed  me  ?  ' 

'  My  mother  has  got  hold  of  the  notion,'  put 
in  John  Yule,  '  that  he's  not  exactly  compos 
mentis.  I'll  admit  that  he  went  on  in  a  queer 
sort  of  way  the  last  time  I  saw  him.' 

'  And  my  husband  thinks  he  is  rather  strange,' 
remarked  Mrs.  Carter. 

'He  has  gone  back  to  the  hospital,  I  under- 


stand- 

'  To  a  new  branch  that  has  just  been  opened 
in  the  City  Koad,'  replied  Mrs.  Yule.  '  And  he's 
living   in   a   dreadful   place — one    of  the  most 
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shocking  alleys  in  tlie  worst  part  of  Islington.  I 
should  have  gone  to  see  him,  but  I  really  feel 
afraid  ;  they  give  me  such  an  account  of  the 
place.  And  everyone  agrees  that  he  has  such  a 
very  wild  look,  and  speaks  so  strangely.' 

'Between  ourselves,'  said  John,  'there's  no 
use  in  exa2;(?erating;.      He's  livino-  in  a  vile  hole, 
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that's  true,  and  Carter  saj^s  he  looks  miserably 
ill,  but  of  course  he  may  be  as  sane  as  we  are.' 

Jasper  listened  to  all  this  with  no  small 
astonishment. 

'  And  Mrs.  Eeardon  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  I'm  sorry  to  say  she  is  far  from  well,' 
replied  Mrs.  Yide.  '  To-day  she  has  been  obliged 
to  keep  her  room.  You  can  imagine  what  a 
shock  it  has  been  to  her.  It  came  with  such 
extraordinary  suddenness.  Without  a  word  of 
warnins",  her  husband  announced  that  he  had 
taken  a  clerkshij)  and  Avas  going  to  remove 
immediately  to  the  East-end.  Fancy!  And 
this  when  he  had  already  arranged,  as  you  know, 
to  a'o  to  the  south  coast  and  write  his  next  book 
under  the  influences  of  the  sea  air.  He  was 
anything  but  well ;  Ave  all  knew  that,  and  we 
had  all  joined  in  advising  him  to  spend  the 
summer  at  the  seaside.  It  seemed  better  that 
he   should   go    alone ;  Mrs.   Eeardon  Avould,  of 
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course,  have  gone  dovvii  for  a  few  days  now  and 
then.  And  at  a  moment's  notice  everything  is 
changed,  and  in  such  a  dreadful  w^ay  !  I  cannot 
beheve  that  this  is  the  behaviour  ofa  sane  man  !' 

Jasper  understood  that  an  explanation  of  the 
matter  mig-ht  have  been  oiven  in  much  more 
homely  terms  ;  it  was  natural  that  Mrs.  Yule 
should  leave  out  of  sio'lit  the  sufficient,  but 
icfnoble,  cause  of  her  son-in-law's  behaviour. 

'  You  see  in  what  a  painful  position  we  are 
placed,'  continued  the  euphemistic  lady.  '  It  is 
so  terrible  even  to  liint  that  Mr.  Eeardon  is  not 
responsible  for  his  actions,  yet  how  are  we  to 
explain  to  our  friends  this  extraordinary  state  of 
tiling's  ? ' 

'  My  husband  is  afraid  Mr.  Eeardon  may  fall 
seriously  ill,'  said  Mrs.  Carter.  '  And  how 
dreadful !     In  such  a  place  as  that ! ' 

'  It  would  be  so  kind  of  you  to  go  and  see 
him,  Mr.  Milvain,'  ursed  Mrs.  Yule.  'We 
should  be  so  glad  to  hear  what  you  think.' 

'  Certainly,  I  will  go,'  replied  JasjDcr.  '  Will 
you  give  me  his  address  ?  ' 

He  remained  for  an  hour,  and  before  his 
departure  the  subject  was  discussed  with  rather 
more  frankness  than  at  first ;  even  the  Avord 
'  money  '  was  once  or  twice  heard. 
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•  Mr.  Carter  lias  very  kindly  promised,'  said 
Mrs.  Yule,  '  to  do  his  best  to  hear  of  some  posi- 
tion that  would  be  suitable.  It  seems  a  most 
shocking  thing  that  a  successful  author  should 
abandon  his  career  in  this  deliberate  Avay  ;  who 
could  have  imagined  anything;  of  the  kind  two 
years  ago?  But  it  is  clearly  quite  impossible 
for  him  to  go  on  as  at  present — if  there  is  really 
no  reason  for  believing  his  mind  disordered.' 

A  cab  was  summoned  for  Mrs.  Carter,  and 
she  took  her  leave,  suppressing  her  native  clieer- 
I'ulness  to  the  tone  of  the  occasion.  A  minute 
or  two  after,  Milvain  left  the  house. 

He  had  walked  perhaps  twenty  j^ards, 
almost  to  the  end  of  the  silent  street  in  which 
his  friends'  house  was  situated,  when  a  man 
came  round  the  corner  and  approached  him. 
At  once  he  recoo-nised  the  ficfure,  and  in  a 
moment  he  was  face  to  face  with  Eeardon. 
Both  stopped.  Jasper  held  out  his  hand,  but 
the  other  did  not  seem  to  notice  it. 

'  You  are  coming  from  Mrs.  Yule's  ? '  said 
Eeardon,  with  a  strange  smile. 

By  the  gaslight  his  face  showed  pale  and 
sunken,  and  he  met  Jasper's  look  with  fixed- 
ness, 

'  Yes,  I  am.     The  fact  is,  I  went  there   to 
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hear  of  your  address.  Wliy  haven't  you  let  me 
know  about  all  tliis  ?  ' 

'  You  went  to  the  flat  ?  ' 

'  No,  I  was  told  about  you  by  Whelpdale.' 

Eeardon  turned  in  tlie  direction  whence  he 
had  come,  and  began  to  walk  slowly ;  Jasper 
kept  beside  him. 

'  I'm  afraid  there's  something-  amiss  between 
us,  Eeardon,'  said  the  latter,  just  glancing  at  his 
companion. 

'There's  something  amiss  between  me  and 
everyone,'  was  the  reply,  in  an  unnatural  voice. 

'  You  look  at  things  too  gloomily.  Am  I 
detaining  you,  by-the-by  ?     You  were  going ' 

'  Nowhere.' 

'  Then  come  to  my  rooms,  and  let  us  see  if 
we  can't  talk  more  in  the  old  way.' 

'  Your  old  way  of  talk  isn't  much  to  my 
taste,  Milvain.     It  has  cost  me  too  much.' 

Jasper  gazed  at  him.  Was  there  some 
foundation  for  Mrs.  Yule's  seemino:  extrava- 
gance  ?  This  reply  sounded  so  meaningless,  and 
so  unlike  Eeardon's  manner  of  speech,  that  the 
younger  man  experienced  a  sudden  alarm. 

'  Cost  you  too  much  ?   I  don't  understand  j^ou.' 

They  had  turned  into  a  broader  thorough- 
fare, which,  however,   was  little  frequented  at 
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this  hour.  Eeardon,  his  hands  tliriist  into  the 
pockets  of  a  shabby  overcoat  and  his  head  bent 
forward,  went  on  at  a  slow  pace,  observant  of 
nothing.  For  a  moment  or  two  he  delayed 
reply,  then  said  in  an  unsteady  voice  : 

'Your  way  of  talking  has  always  been  to 
glorify  success,  to  insist  upon  it  as  the  one  end  a 
man  ought  to  keep  in  view.  If  you  had  talked 
so  to  me  alone,  it  wouldn't  have  mattered.  But 
there  was  generally  someone  else  present.  Your 
words  had  their  eil'ect ;  I  can  see  that  now. 
It's  very  much  owing  to  you  that  I  am  deserted, 
now  that  there's  no  hope  of  my  ever  succeeding.' 

Jasper's  first  impulse  was  to  meet  this  accusa- 
tion with  indignant  denial,  but  a  sense  of  com- 
passion prevailed.  It  was  so  painful  to  see  the 
defeated  man  wanderinn;  at  nio;ht  near  the  house 
where  his  wife  and  child  were  comfortably 
sheltered ;  and  the  tone  in  whicli  he  spoke 
revealed  such  profound  misery. 

'  T]iat's  a  most  astonishing  thing  to  say,' 
Jasper  replied.  '  Of  course  I  know  nothing  of 
what  has  passed  between  you  and  your  wife,  but 
I  feel  certain  that  I  have  no  more  to  do  with 
what  has  happened  tlum  any  other  of  your 
acquaintances.' 

'  You  may  feel  as  certain   as  you  will,   but 
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your  words  and  your  example  have  inrluenced 
my  wife  against  me.  You  didn't  intend  that ;  I 
don't  suppose  it  for  a  moment.  It's  my  misfor- 
tune, tliat's  all.' 

'  That  I  intended  nothing  of  the  kind,  you 
need  liardl}'  say,  I  should  think.  But  you  are 
deceiving  yourself  in  the  strangest  way.  I'm 
afraid  to  speak  plainly ;  I'm  afraid  of  offending 
you.  But  can  you  recall  something  that  I  said 
about  the  time  of  your  marriage  ?  You  didn't 
like  it  then,  and  certainly  it  won't  be  pleasant  to 
you  to  remember  it  now.  If  you  mean  that 
your  wife  has  grown  unkind  to  you  because  you 
are  unfortunate,  there's  no  need  to  examine 
into  other  ]:)eople's  influence  for  an  explanation 
of  that.' 

Eeardon  turned  his  face  towards  the  speaker. 

'  Then  you  have  always  regarded  my  wife  as 
a  woman  likely  to  fail  me  in  time  of  need  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  care  to  answer  a  question  put  in  that 
way.  If  we  are  no  longer  to  talk  with  the  old 
friendliness,  it's  far  better  w^e  shouldn't  discuss 
thiuQ-s  such  as  tliis.' 

'  Well,  practically  joii  have  answered.  Of 
course  I  remember  those  words  of  yours  that 
you  refer  to.  Whether  you  were  right  or 
wrono'  doesn't  affect  what  I  sav.' 
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He  spoke  with  a  dull  doggedness,  as  tbougli 
mental  fatigue  did  uot  allow  him  to  say  more. 

'  It's  impossible  to  argue  against  such  a 
charixe.,'  said  Milvain.  '  I  am  convinced  it  isn't 
true,  and  that's  all  I  can  answer.  But  perhaps 
you  think  this  extraordinary  influence  of  mine  is 
still  being  used  against  you  ? ' 

'  I  know  nothing  about  it,'  Eeardon  replied, 
in  the  same  unmodulated  voice. 

'  Well,  as  I  have  told  you,  this  was  my  first 
visit  to  Mrs.  Yule's  since  vour  wife  has  been 
there,  and  I  didn't  see  her ;  she  isn't  very  well, 
and  keeps  her  room.  I'm  glad  it  happened 
so — that  I  didn't  meet  her.  Henceforth  I  shall 
keep  away  from  the  family  altogether,  so  long, 
at  all  events,  as  your  wife  remains  witli  them. 
Of  course  I  shan't  tell  anyone  why  ;  that  would 
be  impossible.  But  you  shan't  have  to  fear  that 
I  am  decrying  you.  By  Jove  !  an  amiable  figure 
you  make  of  me  ! ' 

'  I  have  said  what  I  didn't  wish  to  say,  and 
what  I  oughtn't  to  have  said.  You  must  mis- 
understand  me  ;  I  can't  help  it.' 

Eeardon  had  been  walking  for  hours,  and 
was,  in  truth,  exhausted.  He  became  mute. 
Jasper,  whose  misrepresentation  was  wilful, 
though  not  maliciously  so,  also  fell  into  silence ; 
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he  did  not  believe  that  his  conversations  with 
Amy  had  seriously  affected  the  course  of  events, 
but  he  knew  that  he  liad  often  said  things  to  her 
in  private  which  would  scarcely  have  fallen  from 
his  lips  if  her  husband  had  been  present— little 
depreciatory  phrases,  wrong  rather  in  tone  than 
in  terms,  which  came  of  his  irresistible  desire 
to  assume  superiority  whenever  it  was  possible. 
He,  too,  was  w^eak,  Ijut  with  quite  another  kind  of 
weakness  than  Eeardon's.  Ilis  was  the  weakness 
of  vanity,  which  sometimes  leads  a  man  to 
commit  treacheries  of  which  he  would  believe 
himself  incapable.  Self-accused,  he  took  refuge 
in  the  pretence  of  misconception,  which  again 
was  a  betrayal  of  littleness. 

They  drew  near  to  Westbourne  Park  station. 

'  You  are  living  a  long  way  from  here,' 
Jasper  said,  coldly.     '  Are  you  going  by  train  ?  ' 

'  No.     You  said  my  wife  was  ill  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  not  ill.  At  least,  I  didn't  understand 
that  it  was  anything  serious.  Why  don't  you 
walk  back  to  the  house  ?  ' 

'  I  must  judge  of  my  own  affairs.' 

'  True  ;  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  take  the  train 
here,  so  I'll  say  good-night.' 

They  nodded  to  each  other,  but  did  not 
shake  hands. 
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A  day  or  two  later,  Milvaiii  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Yule,  and  told  her  that  he  had  seen  Eeardon  ; 
he  did  not  describe    the    circumstances   under 
which  the  interview  had  taken  place,  but  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  Eeardon  was  in  a  state  of 
nervous   illness,    and   made   by    suffering  quite 
unlike  himself.     That  he  might  be  on  the  way  to 
positive  mental   disease  seemed  likely  enough. 
'  Unhappily,  I  myself  can  be  of  no  use  to  him  ; 
he  has  not  the  same  friendly  feeling  for  me  as  he 
used  to  have.     But  it  is  very  certain  that  those 
of  his  friends  who  have  the  power  should  exert 
themselves  to  raise  him  out  of  this  fearful  sloudi 
of  despond.    If  he  isn't  effectually  helped,  there's 
no  saying  what  may  happen.     One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, I  think :  he  is  past  helping  himself.     Sane 
literary  work  cannot  be  expected  from  him.     It 
seems  a  monstrous  thing  that  so  good  a  fellow, 
and  one  with  such  excellent  brains  too,  should 
perish  by  tlie  way  when  influential  people  would 
liave  no  difficulty  in  restoring  him  to  health  and 
usefulness.' 

All  the  months  of  summer  w^ent  by.  Jasper 
kept  his  word,  and  never  visited  Mrs.  Yule's 
house ;  but  once  in  July  he  met  that  lady  at  the 
Carters',  and  heard  then,  what  he  knew  from 
other   sources,   that   the  position  of  things  was 
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unclianged.  In  August,  Mrs.  Yule  spent  a  fort- 
night at  the  seaside,  and  Amy  accompanied  her. 
Milvain  and  his  sisters  accepted  an  invitation  to 
visit  friends  at  AYattleborouo-h  and  -svere  out  of 
town  about  tliree  weeks,  the  last  ten  days  being 
passed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  ;  it  was  an  extrava- 
gant holiday,  but  Dora  had  been  ailing,  and  her 
brother  declared  that  they  would  all  work  better 
for  the  chaiiLre.  Alfred  Yule,  with  his  wife  and 
dauoliter,  rusticated  somewhere  in  Kent.  Dora 
and  Marian  exchanged  letters,  and  here  is  a 
passage  from  one  written  by  the  former  : 

'Jasper  has  shown  himself  in  an  unusually 
amiable  light  since  we  left  town.  I  looked  for- 
ward to  this  hohdav  with  some  niisgivino-s,  as  I 
know  by  experience  that  it  doesn't  do  for  him 
and  us  to  be  too  much  together ;  he  gets  tired 
of  our  company,  and  then  his  selfishness — 
believe  me,  he  has  a  good  deal  of  it — comes  out 
in  a  way  we  don't  appreciate.  But  I  have  never 
known  him  so  forbearing.  To  me  he  is  particu- 
larly kind,  on  account  of  my  headaches  and 
general  shakiness.  It  isn't  impossible  that  this 
young  man,  if  all  goes  well  w^ith  him,  may  turn 
out  far  better  than  Maud  and  I  ever  expected. 
But  things  will  have  to  go  very  w^ell,  if  the  im- 
provement is  to  be  permanent.     I  only  hope  he 
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may  make  a  lot  of  money  before  long.  If  this 
sounds  rather  gross  to  you,  I  can  only  say  that 
Jasper's  moral  nature  will  never  be  safe  as  long 
as  he  is  exposed  to  tlie  risks  of  poverty.  There 
are  such  people,  you  know.  As  a  poor  man,  I 
wouldn't  trust  him  out  of  my  sight  ;  with  money, 
he  will  be  a  tolerable  creature — as  men  go.' 

Dora,  no  doubt,  had  her  reasons  for  writing 
in  this  strain.  She  would  not  have  made  such 
remarks  in  conversation  with  her  friend,  but 
took  the  opportunity  of  being  at  a  distance  to 
communicate  them  in  Avriting. 

On  their  return,  the  two  girls  made  good 
progress  with  the  book  they  were  manufacturing 
for  Messrs.  Jolly  and  Monk,  and  early  in  October 
it  was  finished.  Dora  was  now  writing  little 
things  for  Tlie  English  Girl,  and  Maud  had 
besun  to  review  an  occasional  novel  for  an  illus- 
trated  paper.  In  spite  of  their  poor  lodgings, 
they  had  been  brought  into  social  relations  with 
Mrs.  Boston  Wright  and  a  few  of  her  friends  ; 
their  position  was  understood,  and  in  accepting 
invitations  they  had  no  fear  lest  unwelcome 
people  should  pounce  down  upon  them  in  their 
shabby  little  sitting-room.  The  younger  sister 
cared  little  for  society  such  as  Jasper  procured 
them ;  with  Marian  Yule  for  a  companion  she 
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would  have  been  quite  content  to  spend  lier  even- 
ings at  home.  But  Maud  rehshed  the  introduc- 
tion to  strangers.  Slie  was  admired,  and  knew 
it.  Prudence  could  not  restrain  her  from  buy- 
ing a  handsomer  dress  than  those  she  had  brou<yht 
from  her  country  home,  and  it  irked  her  sorely 
that  she  might  not  reconstruct  all  her  equip- 
ment to  rival  the  appearance  of  well-to-do 
girls  whom  she  studied  and  envied.  Her  dis- 
advantages, for  the  present,  were  insuperable. 
She  had  no  one  to  chaperon  her ;  she  could  not 
form  intimacies  because  of  her  poverty.  A  rare 
invitation  to  luncheon,  a  permission  to  call  at 
the  sacred  hour  of  small-talk — this  was  all  she 
could  hope  for. 

'  I  advise  you  to  possess  your  soul  in  pa- 
tience,' Jasper  said  to  her,  as  they  talked  one 
day  on  the  sea-shore.  '  You  are  not  to  blame 
that  you  live  without  conventional  protection, 
but  it  necessitates  your  being  very  careful. 
These  people  you  are  getting  to  know  are  not 
rigid  about  social  observances,  and  they  won't 
exactly  despise  you  for  poverty  ;  all  the  same, 
their  charity  mustn't  be  tested  too  severely.  Be 
very  quiet  for  the  present ;  let  it  be  seen  that 
you  understand  that  your  position  isn't  quite 
regular — I  mean,  of  course,  do  so  in  a  modest 
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and  nice  way.  As  soon  as  ever  it's  possible, 
well  arrange  for  you  to  live  with  someone  who 
will  preserve  appearances.  All  this  is  con- 
temptible, of  course  ;  but  we  belong  to  a  con- 
temptible society,  and  can't  help  ourselves.  For 
Heaven's  sake,  don't  spoil  your  chances  by  rash- 
ness ;  be  content  to  wait  a  little,  till  some  more 
money  comes  in.' 

Midway  in  October,  about  half-past  eight  one 
evening,  Jasper  received  an  unexpected  visit 
from  Dora.  He  was  in  his  sitting-room,  smoking 
and  reading  a  novel. 

'  Anything  wrong  ? '  he  asked,  as  his  sister 
entered. 

'  No ;  but  Tm  alone  this  evening,  and  I 
thought  I  would  see  if  you  were  in.' 

'  Where's  Maud,  then  ?  ' 

'  She  Avent  to  see  the  Lanes  this  afternoon, 
and  Mrs.  Lane  invited  her  to  go  to  the  Gaiety 
to-nioht :  she  said  a  friend  whom  she  had  invited 
couldn't  come,  and  the  ticket  would  be  wasted. 
Maud  went  back  to  dine  with  them.  She'll  come 
home  in  a  cab.' 

'  Why  is  Mrs.  Lane  so  affectionate  all  at 
once?  Take  your  things  off;  I  have  nothing 
to  do.' 

'  Miss  Badway  was  going  as  well.' 
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'  Who's  Miss  Eadway  ?  ' 

'Don't  you  know  her?  She's  staying  with 
the  Lanes.  Maud  says  she  writes  for  Tlie  West 
End: 

'■  And  will  that  fellow  Lane  be  with  them  ?  ' 

'  I  think  not.' 

Jasper  mused,  contemplating  the  bowl  of 
his  pipe. 

'  I  suppose  she  was  in  rare  excitement  ?  ' 

'  Pretty  well.  She  has  wanted  to  go  to  the 
Gaiety  for  a  long  time.  There's  no  harm,  is 
there  ? ' 

Dora  asked  the  question  with  that  absent  air 
which  girls  are  wont  to  assume  when  they  touch 
on  doubtful  subjects. 

'  Harm,  no.  Idiocy  and  lively  music,  that's 
all.  It's  too  late,  or  I'd  have  taken  you,  for  the 
joke  of  the  thing.  Confound  it !  .she  ought  to 
have  better  dresses.' 

'  Oh,  she  looked  very  nice,  in  that  best.' 

'  Pooh  !  But  I  don't  care  for  her  to  be  run- 
in^  about  with  the  Lanes.  Lane  is  too  bi<T  a 
blackguard  ;  it  reflects  upon  his  wife  to  a  certain 
extent.' 

They  gossiped  for  half  an  hour,  then  a  tap 
at  the  door  interrupted  them  ;  it  was  tlie  land- 
lady. 

O    2 
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'  Mr.  Whelpdale  has  called  to  see  you,  sir, 
I  mentioned  as  Miss  Milvain  was  here,  so  he  said 
he  wouldn't  come  up  unless  you  sent  to  ask  him.' 

Jasper  smiled  at  Dora,  and  said  in  a  low 
voice : 

'  What  do  you  say?  Shall  he  come  up  ?  He 
can  behave  himself.' 

'  Just  as  you  please,  Jasper.' 

'Ask  him  to  come  up,  Mrs.  Thompson, 
please.' 

Mr.  Whelpdale  presented  himself.  He  en- 
tered with  much  more  ceremony  than  when 
Milvain  was  alone ;  on  his  visage  was  a  grave 
respectfulness,  his  step  was  light,  his  whole 
bearing  expressed  diffidence  and  pleasurable 
anticipation. 

'  My  younger  sister,  Whelpdale,'  said  Jasj^er, 
with  subdued  amusement. 

The  dealer  in  literar}'  advice  nuide  a  bow 
which  did  him  no  discredit,  and  began  to  speak 
in  a  low,  reverential  tone  not  at  all  disagreeable 
to  the  car.  His  breeding,  in  truth,  had  been 
that  of  a  gentleman,  and  it  was  only  of  late 
years  that  he  had  fallen  into  tlie  hungry  region 
of  New  Grub  Street. 

'  How's  the  "  Manual  "  ^oini^  of!'?  '  Milvain 
inquired. 
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'  Excellently  !  We  have  sold  nearly  six 
lumdred.' 

'  My  sister  is  one  of  your  readers.  I  believe 
she  has  studied  the  book  with  much  conscien- 
tiousness.' 

'  Eeally  ?  You  have  really  read  it,  Miss 
Milvain  ? 

Dora  assured  him  that  she  had,  and  his 
delight  knew  no  bounds. 

'It  isn't  all  rubbish,  by  any  means,'  said 
Jasper,  graciously.  '  In  the  chapter  on  writing 
for  magazines,  there  are  one  or  two  very  good 
hints.  What  a  pity  you  can't  apply  your  own 
advice,  Wlielpdale  ! ' 

'  Now  tliat's  horribly  unkind  of  you  ! '  pro- 
tested the  other.  'You  might  have  spared 
me  this  evening.  But  unfortunately  it's  quite 
true,  Miss  Milvain.  I  point  the  way,  but  I 
haven't  been  able  to  travel  it  myself.  You 
mustn't  think  I  have  never  succeeded  in  get- 
ting things  published ;  but  I  can't  keep  it 
up  as  a  profession.  Your  brother  is  the  suc- 
cessful man.  A  marvellous  facility !  I  envy 
him.  Few  men  at  present  writing  liave  such 
talent.' 

'  Please  don't  make  him  more  conceited  than 
he  naturally  is,'  interposed  Dora. 
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'  What  news  of  Biffen  ?  '  asked  Jasper,  pre- 
sently. 

'  He  says  lie  shall  finisli  '•  Mr.  Bailey,  Grocer," 
in  about  a  month.  He  read  me  one  of  tlie  later 
chapters  the  other  night.  It's  really  very  fine  ; 
most  remarkable  writinir,  it  seems  to  me.  It 
■will  be  scandalous  if  he  can't  get  it  published  ; 
it  will,  indeed.' 

'  I  do  hope  he  may  ! '  said  Dora,  laughing. 
*  I  have  heard  so  much  of  "  Mr.  ISailey,"  that  it 
will  be  a  great  disappointment  if  I  am  never  to 
read  it.' 

'  I'm  afraid  it  would  G'ive  vou  very  little 
pleasure,'  Whelpdale  replied,  hesitatingly.  '  The 
matter  is  so  very  gross.' 

'  And  the  hero  grocer ! '  shouted  Jasper, 
mirthfully.  '  Oh,  but  it's  quite  decent  ;  only 
rather  depressing.  The  decently  ignoble — or, 
the  i^noblv  decent  ?  Which  is  Biffen's  formula  ? 
I  saw  him  a  week  ago,  and  he  looked  lumgrier 
than  ever.' 

'  Ah,  but  poor  Eeardon !  I  passed  liim  at 
Kind's  Cross  not  lono;  a^o.  He  didn't  see 
me  —  walks  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground 
always, — 'and  I  liadn't  the  courage  to  stop  him. 
He's  the  ghost  of  his  old  self.  He  can't  live 
lon<T.' 
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Dora  and  lier  brother  exchanged  a  glance. 
It  was  a  long  time  since  Jasper  had  spoken  to 
his  sisters  about  the  Eeardons ;  nowadays  he 
seldom  heard  either  of  husband  or  wife. 

The  conversation  that  went  on  was  so  agree- 
able to  Wlielpdale,  that  he  lost  consciousness  of 
time.  It  was  past  eleven  o'clock  when  Jasper 
felt  obhsed  to  remind  him. 

'  Dora,  I  think  I  must  be  taking  you  home.' 

The  visitor  at  once  made  ready  for  departure, 
and  his  leave-taking  w^as  as  respectful  as  his 
entrance  had  been.  Though  he  might  not  say 
what  he  thought,  there  was  very  legible  upon 
his  countenance  a  hope  that  he  would  again  be 
privileged  to  meet  Miss  Dora  Mil  vain. 

'  Xot  a  bad  fellow,  in  his  way,'  said  Jasper, 
when  Dora  and  he  were  alone  again. 

'  Not  at  all.' 

She  had  heard  the  story  of  Whelpdale's 
hapless  wooing  half  a  year  ago,  and  lier  recollec- 
tion of  it  explained  the  smile  with  which  she 
spoke. 

'  Never  get  on,  I'm  afraid,'  Jasper  pursued. 
'  He  has  his  allowance  of  twenty  pounds  a  year, 
and  makes  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  more.  If  I 
were  in  his  position,  I  should  go  in  for  some 
kind  of  rei^ular  business ;    he   has   people  who 
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could   help   liim.      Good-natured   fellow ;    but 
what's  the  use  of  that  if  you've  no  money  ?  ' 

They  set  out  together,  and  walked  to  the 
girls'  lodgings.  Dora  was  about  to  use  her 
latch-key,  but  Jasper  checked  her. 

'No.  There's  a  light  in  the  kitchen  still; 
better  knock,  as  we're  so  late.' 

'  But  why  ? ' 

'  Never  mind  ;  do  as  I  tell  you.' 

The  landlady  admitted  them,  and  Jasper 
spoke  a  word  or  two  with  her,  explaining  that 
he  would  wait  until  his  elder  sister's  return  ;  the 
darkness  of  the  second-floor  windows  had  shown 
that  Maud  was  not  yet  back. 

'  What  strange  fancies  you  have  ! '  remarked 
Dora,  when  they  were  upstairs. 

'  So  have  people  in  general,  unfortunately.' 

A  letter  lay  on  the  table.  It  was  addressed 
to  Maud,  and  Dora  recognised  the  handwriting 
as  that  of  a  Wattlcborough  friend. 

'  There  must  be  some  news  here,'  she  said. 
'  Mrs.  Haynes  wouldn't  wa'itc  unless  she  had 
something  special  to  say.' 

Just  upon  midnight,  a  cab  drew  up  before 
the  house.  Dora  ran  down  to  open  the  door  to 
her  sister,  who  came  in  with  very  bright  eyes 
and  more  colour  than  usual  on  her  cheeks. 
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'  How  late  for  you  to  be  here ! '  she  ex- 
claimed, ou  entering  the  sitting-room  and  seeing 
Jasper. 

'  I  shouldn't  have  felt  comfortable  till  I  knew 
that  you  were  back  all  right.' 

'  What  fear  was  there  ?  ' 

She  threw  off  her  wraps,  laughing. 

'  Well,  have  you  enjoyed  yourself?  ' 

'Oh  yes!'  she  replied,  carelessly.  'This 
letter  for  me.^  Wliat  has  Mrs.  Haynes  got  to 
say,  I  wonder  ? ' 

She  opened  the  envelope,  and  began  to 
glance  hurriedly  over  the  sheet  of  paper.  Then 
her  face  changed. 

'What  do  you  think?  Mr.  Yule  is 
dead ! ' 

Dora  uttered  an  exclamation  ;  Jasper  dis- 
played the  keenest  interest. 

'  He  died  j'csterda}^ — no,  it  would  be  the 
day  before  yesterday.  He  had  a  fit  of  some 
kind  at  a  public  meeting,  was  taken  to  the 
hospital  because  it  was  nearest,  and  died  in  a 
few  hours.  So  tltat  has  come,  at  last !  Now 
what'll  be  the  result  of  it,  I  wonder  ?  ' 

'  When  shall  you  be  seeing  Marian  ? '  asked 
lier  brother. 

'  She  might  come  to-morrow  eveninf^.' 
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*  But  won't  she  go  to  the  funeral  ?  '  suggested 
Dora. 

'  Perhaps  ;  there's  no  saying.  I  suppose  her 
fother  will,  at  all  events.  The  day  before  yester- 
da}^?  Then  the  funeral  will  be  on  Saturday,  I 
should  think.' 

'  Ought  I  to  write  to  Marian  ?  '  asked  Dora. 

'No ;  I  wouldn't,'  was  Jasper's  reply.  '  Better 
wait  till  she  lets  you  hear.  That's  sure  to  be 
soon.  She  may  have  gone  to  Wattleborougli 
this  afternoon,  or  be  going  to-morrow  morn- 
in<2f.'    ■■ 

The  letter  from  Mrs.  Haynes  was  passed  from 
hand  to  liand.  '  Everybody  feels  sure,'  it  said, 
'  that  a  great  deal  of  his  money  will  be  left  for 
public  purposes.  The  ground  for  tlie  park  being 
already  purchased,  he  is  sure  to  have  made  pro- 
vision for  carrying  out  his  plans  connected  with 
it.  But  I  hope  your  friends  in  London  ma}^ 
benefit.' 

It  was  some  time  before  Jasper  could  put  an 
end  to  the  speculative  conversation  and  betake 
himself  homewards.  And  even  on  gettinsf  back 
to  his  lodgings  he  was  little  disposed  to  go  to 
bed.  This  event  of  John  Yule's  deatli  had  been 
constantly  in  his  mind,  but  there  was  always  a 
fear  that  it  might  not  happen  for  long  enough  ; 
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the  sudden  announcement  excited  him  almost 
as  much  as  if  lie  were  a  relative  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

'  Confound    his   public   purposes ! '  was    the 
thought  upon  which  he  at  length  slept. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

MR.    YULE    LEAVES   TOWN 

Since  the  domestic  incidents  connected  witli 
that  unpleasant  review  in  The  Current,  the  re- 
lations between  Alfred  Yule  and  his  dauchter 
had  suffered  a  permanent  change,  though  not  in 
a  degree  noticeable  by  any  one  but  the  two 
concerned.  To  all  appearances,  they  worked 
together  and  conversed  very  mucli  as  they  had 
been  wont  to  do  ;  but  Marian  was  made  to  feel 
in  many  subtle  ways  that  her  father  no  longer 
had  complete  coniidence  in  her,  no  longer  took 
the  same  pleasure  as  formerly  in  the  skill  and 
conscientiousness  of  her  work,  and  Yule  on  his 
side  perceived  too  clearly  that  the  girl  was  pre- 
occupied with  something  other  tlian  her  old  wish 
to  aid  and  satisfy  him,  that  she  had  a  new  life 
of  her  own  alien  to,  and  in  some  respects 
irreconcilable  with,  the  existence  in  which  he 
desired  to  confirm  her.  Tliere  was  no  renewal 
of  open    disagreement,  but  their  conversations 
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frequently  ended,  by  tacit  mutual  consent,  at  a 
point  which  threatened  divergence  ;  and  in  Yule's 
case  every  such  warning  was  a  cause  of  intense 
irritation.  He  feared  to  provoke  Marian,  and 
this  fear  was  again  a  torture  to  his  pride. 

Bevond  tlie  fact  that  his  daughter  was  in 
constant  communication  witii  the  Miss  Milvains, 
he  knew,  and  could  discover,  nothing  of  the 
terms  on  which  she  stood  with  the  girls'  brother, 
and  this  ignorance  was  harder  to  bear  than  full 
assurance  of  a  disag;reeable  fact  would  have 
been.  That  a  man  like  Jasper  Milvain,  whose 
name  was  every  noAv  and  then  forced  upon  his 
notice  as  a  rising  periodicalist  and  a  faithful 
henchman  of  the  unspeakable  Fadgc — that  a 
young  fellow  of  such  excellent  prosj^ects  should 
seriously  attach  liimself  to  a  girl  like  Marian 
seemed  to  him  highly  improbable,  save,  indeed, 
for  the  one  consideration,  that  Milvain,  who  as- 
suredly liad  a  very  keen  eye  to  chances,  might 
regard  the  girl  as  a  niece  of  old  John  Yule,  and 
therefore  worth  holdim?  in  view  until  it  was 
decided  whether  or  not  she  would  benefit  by  her 
uncle's  decease.  Fixed  in  his  antipathy  to  the 
young  man,  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  admit 
any  but  a  base  motive  on  Milvain's  side,  if,  in- 
deed, Marian  and  Jasper  Avere  more  to  each  other 
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than  sliglit  acquaintances ;  and  lie  persuaded 
himself  that  anxiety  for  the  girl's  welfare  was 
at  least  as  strono'  a  motive  with  him  as  mere 
prejudice  against  the  ally  of  Fadge,  and,  it 
might  be,  the  reviewer  of  '  English  Prose.'  Mil- 
vain  was  quite  capable  of  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  a  girl,  and  Marian,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  her  position,  would 
easily  be  misled  by  the  pretence  of  a  clever 
speculator. 

That  she  had  never  spoken  again  about  the 
review  in  The  Current  might  receive  several 
explanations.  Perhaps  she  had  not  been 
able  to  convince  herself  either  for  or  against 
Milvain's  authorship ;  perhaps  she  had  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  j^oung  man  ivas  the  author  ; 
perhaps  she  merely  shrank  from  reviving  a  dis- 
cussion in  which  she  might  betray  what  she 
desired  to  keep  secret.  This  last  was  the  truth. 
Findini>-  that  her  father  did  not  recur  to  the 
subject,  Marian  concluded  that  he  had  found 
himself  to  be  misinformed.  But  Yule,  thouo-h 
he  heard  the  original  rumour  denied  by  people 
whom  in  other  matters  he  woidd  have  trusted, 
would  not  lay  aside  the  doubt  that  flattered  his 
prejudices.  If  Milvain  were  not  the  writer  of 
the  review,  he  very  well  miglit  have  been  ;  and 
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what  certainty  could  be  arrived  at  in  matters  of 
literary  gossip  P 

There  was  an  element  of  jealousy  in  the 
father's  feelinj^.  If  he  did  not  love  Marian  with 
all  the  warmth  of  which  a  parent  is  capable,  at 
least  he  had  more  affection  for  her  than  for  any 
other  person,  and  of  this  he  became  strongly 
aware  noAV  that  the  ^irl  seemed  to  be  turninfr 
from  him.  If  he  lost  Marian,  he  would  indeed 
be  a  lonely  man,  for  he  considered  his  wife  of  no 
account.  Intellectually  again,  he  demanded  an 
entire  allegiance  from  his  daughter ;  he  could 
not  bear  to  think  that  her  zeal  on  his  behalf  was 
diminishing,  that  perhaps  she  was  beginning  to 
regard  his  work  as  futile  and  antiquated  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  new  generation.  Yet 
tliis  must  needs  be  the  result  of  frequent  inter- 
course with  such  a  man  as  Milvain.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  he  remarked  it  in  her  speech  and 
manner,  and  at  times  he  witli  difficulty  restrained 
himself  from  a  reproach  or  a  sarcasm  which 
would  have  led  to  trouble. 

Had  he  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing  harshly 
with  Marian,  as  with  her  mother,  of  course  his 
position  would  have  been  simpler.  But  he  had 
always  respected  her,  and  he  feared  to  lose  that 
measure  of  respect  with  which  she  repaid  him. 
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Already  he  had  suffered  in  her  esteem,  perhaps 
more  than  he  hked  to  think,  and  the  increasinir 
embitterment  of  liis  temper  kept  him  always  in 
danijer  of  the  conflict  he  dreaded.  Marian  was 
not  like  her  mother  ;  she  could  not  submit  to 
tyrannous  usage.  Warned  of  that,  he  did  his 
utmost  to  avoid  an  outbreak  of  discord,  con- 
stantly hoping  that  he  might  come  to  understand 
his  daughter's  position,  and  perhaps  discover 
that  his  greatest  fear  was  unfounded. 

Twice  in  the  course  of  the  summer  he  in- 
quired of  his  wife  whether  slie  knew  anything 
about  the  Milvains,  But  Mrs.  Yule  was  not  in 
Marian's  confidence. 

'  I  only  know  that  she  goes  to  see  the  young 
ladies,  and  that  they  do  writing  of  some  kind.' 

'  She  never  even  mentions  their  brother  to 
you  P ' 

'  Xever.  I  haven't  heard  his  name  from  her 
since  she  told  me  the  Miss  Milvains  weren't 
comino:  here  ajrain.' 

He  was  not  sorry  that  ^larian  had  taken  the 
decision  to  keep  her  friends  away  from  St.  Paul's 
Crescent,  for  it  saved  him  a  recurring  annoyance; 
but,  on  tlie  other  hand,  if  they  had  continued  to 
(^ome,  he  would  not  have  been  thus  completely 
in  the  dark  as  to  her  intercourse  with  Jasper: 
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scraps  of  information  must  now  and  then  have 
been  gathered  by  his  wdfe  from  the  girls'  talk. 

Throughout  the  montli  of  July,  he  suffered 
much  from  his  wonted  bilious  attacks,  and  Mrs. 
Yule  had  to  endure  a  double  share  of  his  ill- 
temper,  that  which  was  naturally  directed  against 
her,  and  that  of  which  Marian  was  the  cause. 
In  August  things  were  slightly  better  ;  but  with 
the  return  to  labour  came  a  renewal  of  Yule's 
sullenness  and  savageness.  Sundry  pieces  of  ill- 
luck  of  a  professional  kind — warnings,  as  he  too 
well  understood,  that  it  was  growing  more  and 
more  difficult  for  him  to  hold  his  own  against 
the  new  writers — exasperated  his  quarrel  with 
destiny.  The  gloom  of  a  cold  and  stormy  Sep- 
tember was  doubly  wretched  in  that  house  on 
the  far  borders  of  Camden  Town,  but  in  October 
the  sun  reappeared  and  it  seemed  to  mollify  the 
literary  man's  mood.  Just  when  Mrs.  Yule  and 
Marian  began  to  hope  that  this  long  distemper 
must  surely  come  to  an  end,  there  befell  an  in- 
cident which,  at  the  best  of  times,  would  have 
occasioned  misery,  and  which  in  the  present 
juncture  proved  disastrous. 

It  was  one  morning  about  eleven.  Yule  was 
in  his  study ;  Marian  was  at  the  Museum  ;  Mrs. 
Yule  had  gone  shopping.      There  came  a  sharp 
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knock  at  the  front  door,  and  tlie  servant,  on 
opening,  was  confronted  witli  a  decently-dressed 
woman,  wlio  asked  in  a  peremptory  voice  if  Mrs. 
Ynle  was  at  home. 

'  No  ?     Then  is  Mr.  Ynle  ?  ' 

'Yes,  mum,  bnt  I'm  afraid  he's  busy.' 

'I  don't  care!  I  must  see  him.  Say  that 
Mrs.  Goby  wants  to  see  him  at  once.' 

The  servant,  not  without  apprehensions,  de- 
livered this  message  at  the  door  of  the  study. 

'Mrs.  Goby?  Who  is  Mrs.  Goby?'  exclaimed 
the  man  of  letters,  irate  at  the  disturbance. 

There  sounded  an  answer  out  of  the  passage, 
for  the  visitor  had  followed  close. 

'  I  am  Mrs.  Goby,  of  the  'Olloway  Eoad,  wife 
of  Mr.  C.  0.  Goby,  'aberdasher.  I  just  want  to 
speak  to  you,  Mr.  Yule,  if  you  please,  seeing  that 
Mrs.  Yule  isn't  in.' 

Yule  started  up  in  fury,  and  stared  at  the 
woman,  to  whom  the  servant  had  reluctantly 
given  place. 

'  What  business  can  you  have  with  me  ?  If 
you  wish  to  see  Mrs,  Yule,  come  again  when  she 
is  at  home.* 

'  No,  Mr.  Yule,  I  will  not  come  again  ! '  cried 
the  woman,  red  in  the  face.  '  I  thought  I  might 
huve   had    respectable    treatment    here,    at    all 
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events  ;  but  I  see  you're  pretty  much  like  your 
relations  in  the  way  of  behaving  to  people, 
though  5'ou  do  w^ear  better  clothes,  and — I  s'pose 
— call  yourself  a  gentleman.  I  wont  come  again, 
and  you  shall  just  hear  what  I've  got  to  say.' 

She  closed  the  door  violently,  and  stood  in  an 
attitude  of  robust  defiance. 

'  What's  all  this  about  ? '  asked  the  enraixed 
author,  overcoming  an  impulse  to  take  Mrs.  Goby 
by  the  shoulders  and  throw  her  out — tliough  he 
might  have  found  some  difficulty  in  achieving 
this  feat.  '  Who  are  you  ?  And  why  do  you 
come  here  with  your  brawling  ?  ' 

'  I'm  the  respectable  wife  of  a  respectable 
man — that's  wlio  I  am,  Mr,  Yule,  if  you  want  to 
know.  And  I  alwavs  thouo-ht  Mrs.  Yule  was 
the  same,  from  the  dealinfjs  we've  had  Avith  her  at 
the  shop,  though  not  knowing  any  more  of  her,  it's 
true,  except  that  she  lived  in  St.  Paul's  Crezzent. 
And  so  she  may  be  respectable,  though  T  can't 
say  as  her  husband  behaves  himself  very  much 
like  what  he  pretends  to  be.  But  I  can't  say  as 
much  for  her  relations  in  Perker  Street,  'Olloway, 
which  I  s'pose  they're  your  relations  as  well,  at 
least  by  marriage.  And  if  they  think  they're 
2;oing  to   insult  me,   and  use  their  blacksuard 
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*  What  are  you  talking  about  ? '  shouted 
Yule,  who  was  driven  to  frenzy  by  the  mention 
of  his  wife's  humble  family,  '  What  have  I  to 
do  with  these  people  ?  ' 

'  What  have  you  to  do  with  them  ?  I  s'pose 
they're  your  relations,  ain't  they  ?  And  I  s'pose 
the  girl  Annie  Rudd  is  your  niece,  ain't  she? 
At  least,  she's  your  wife's  niece,  and  that  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  I've  always  understood, 
though  I  dare  say  a  gentleman  as  has  so  many 
books  about  him  can  correct  me  if  I've  made  a 
mistake.' 

She  looked  scornfully,  though  also  w^ith  some 
surprise,  round  the  volumed  walls. 

'  And  what  of  this  girl  ?  Will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  say  what  your  business  is  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  icill  have  the  goodness  !  I  s'pose  you 
know  very  w^ell  that  I  took  your  niece  Annie 
Eudd  as  a  domestic  servant ' — she  repeated  this 
precise  definition — '  as  a  domestic  servant,  be- 
cause Mrs.  Yule  'appened  to  arst  me  if  I  knew 
of  a  place  for  a  girl  of  that  kind,  as  hadn't  been 
out  before,  but  could  be  trusted  to  do  her  best 
to  give  satisfaction  to  a  good  mistress  ?  I  s'pose 
you  know  that  ?  ' 

'  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind  "W^hat  have 
I  to  do  with  servants  ? ' 
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'  Well,  whether  you've  much  to  do  with  them 
or  httle,  that's  how  it  was.  And  nicely  she's 
paid  me  out,  has  your  niece.  Miss  Eudd.  Of  all 
the  trouble  I  ever  had  with  a  girl !  And  now 
when  she's  run  away  back  'ome,  and  when  I 
take  the  trouble  to  go  arfter  her,  I'm  to  be  in- 
sulted and  abused  as  never  w^as  !  Oh,  they're  a 
nice  respectable  family,  those  Paidds !  Mrs.. 
Eudd — that's  Mrs.  Yule's  sister — what  a  nice, 
polite-spoken  lady  she  is,  to  be  sure  ?  If  I  was 
to  repeat  the  language — but  tlicre,  I  wouldn't 
lower  myself.  And  I've  been  a  brute  of  a  mis- 
tress ;  I  ill-use  my  servants,  and  I  don't  give 
'em  enough  to  eat,  and  I  pay  'em  worse  than  any 
woman  in  London !  That's  what  I've  learnt 
about  myself  by  going  to  Perker  Street,  'Olloway. 
And  when  I  come  here  to  ask  Mrs.  Yule  what 
she  means  by  recommending  such  a  creature, 
from  such  a  'ome,  I  get  insulted  by  her  gentle- 
man husband.' 

Yule  was  livid  with  rage,  but  the  extremity 
of  his  scorn  withheld  him  from  utterance  of 
what  he  felt. 

'  As  I  said,  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  witji 
me.  I  will  let  Mrs.  Yule  know  that  you  have 
called.     I  have  no  more  time  to  spare.' 

Mrs.   Goby  repeated  at  still  greater  lengtli 
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the  details  of  her  frrievance,  but  lono-  before  she 
liad  finished  Yule  was  sittino-  a2:ain  at  liis  desk 
in  ostentatious  disregard  of  her.  Finally,  the 
exasperated  woman  flung  open  the  door,  railed 
in  a  loud  voice  along  the  passage,  and  left  the 
liouse  with  an  alarmini?  crash. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mrs.  Yule  returned. 
Before  taking  off  her  things,  she  went  down  into 
the  kitchen  with  certain  purchases,  and  there 
she  learnt  from  the  servant  what  had  happened 
during  her  absence.  Fear  and  trembling  pos- 
sessed her — the  sick,  faint  dread  always  excited 
by  her  husband's  wrath — but  she  felt  obhged  to 
go  at  once  to  the  study.  The  scene  that  took 
place  there  was  one  of  ignoble  violence  on  Yule's 
part,  and,  on  that  of  his  wife,  of  terrified  self- 
accusation,  chano-ino-  at  length  to  dolorous  re- 
sentment  of  the  harshness  with  which  she  was 
treated.  When  it  was  over,  Yule  took  his  hat 
and  went  out. 

He  did  not  return  for  the  mid-day  meal,  and 
when  Marian,  late  in  the  afternoon,  came  back 
from  the  Museum,  he  was  still  absent. 

Not  finding  her  mother  in  the  parlour, 
Marian  called  at  the  head  of  the  kitchen  stairs. 
The  servant  answered,  saying  that  Mrs.  Yule 
was  up  in  her  bedroom,  and  that  she  didn't  seem 
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well.  Marian  at  once  went  np  and  knocked  at 
the  bedroom  door.  In  a  moment  or  two  her 
mother  came  out,  showino-  a  face  of  tearful 
misery. 

'  What  is  it,  mother  ?     What's  tlie  matter  ?  ^ 
They  went  into  Marian's  room,  where  Mrs. 
Yule  crave  free  utterance  to  her  lamentations. 

'  I  can't  put  up  with  it,  Marian !  Your 
father's  too  hard  witli  me.  I  was  wrong,  I  dare 
say,  and  I  might  Iiave  known  what  would  have 
come  of  it,  but  he  couldn't  speak  to  me  worse  if 
I  did  him  all  the  harm  I  could  on  purpose.  It's 
all  about  Annie,  because  I  found  a  place  for  her 
at  Mrs.  Goby's,  in  the  'Olloway  Eoad  ;  and  now 
Mrs.  Goby's  been  here  and  seen  your  father,  and 
told  him  she's  been  insulted  by  the  Eudds,  be- 
cause Annie  went  off  home,  and  she  went  after 
her  to  make  inquiries.  And  your  father's  in  such 
a  passion  about  it  as  never  was.  That  woman 
Mrs.  Goby  rushed  into  the  study  when  he  was 
working ;  it  was  this  morning,  when  I  happened 
to  be  out.  And  she  throws  all  the  blame  on  me 
for  recommendinfT  her  such  a  girl.  And  I  did  it 
for  the  best,  that  I  did  !  Annie  promised  me 
faith  i'ully  she'd  behave  well,  and  never  give  me 
trouble,  and  she  seemed  thankful  to  me,  because 
she  wasn't  happy  at  home.     And  now  to  think 
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of  her  causino-  all  this  disturbance  !  I  ouGfhtn^t 
to  have  done  such  a  thing  without  speaking 
about  it  to  your  father ;  but  you  know  how 
afraid  I  am  to  say  a  word  to  him  about  those 
people.  And  my  sister's  told  me  so  often  I 
ought  to  be  asliamed  of  myself,  never  helping 
her  and  her  children  ;  she  thinks  I  could  do  such 
a  lot  if  I  only  liked.  And  now  that  I  did  try  to 
do  something,  see  what  comes  of  it ! ' 

Marian  listened  with  a  confusion  of  wretched 
feelings.  But  her  sympathies  were  strongly 
with  her  mother ;  as  well  as  she  could  under- 
stand the  broken  story,  her  father  seemed  to 
have  no  just  cause  for  liis  pitiless  rage,  though 
such  an  occasion  would  be  likely  enough  to 
bring  out  his  worst  faults. 

'  Is  he  in  the  study  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  No  ;  he  went  out  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  he's 
never  been  back  since.  I  feel  as  if  I  must  do 
something  ;  I  can't  bear  witli  it,  Marian.  He 
tells  me  I'm  the  curse  of  his  life — yes,  he  said 
that.  I  oughtn't  to  tell  you,  I  know  I  oughtn't  ; 
but  it's  more  than  I  can  bear.  I've  always  tried 
to  do  my  best,  but  it  gets  harder  and  harder  for 
me.  But  for  me,  he'd  never  be  in  these  bad 
tempers ;  it's  because  he  can't  look  at  me  with- 
out getting  angry.     He  says  I've  kept  him  back 
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all  through  liis  Hfe  ;  but  for  me,  he  might  have 
been  far  better  off  than  he  is.  It  may  be  true  ; 
I've  often  enough  thought  it.  But  I  can't  bear 
to  have  it  told  me  like  that,  and  to  see  it  in  his 
face  every  time  he  looks  at  me.  I  shall  have  to 
do  something.  He'd  be  glad  if  only  I  was  out 
of  his  way.' 

'Father  has  no  right  to  make  you  so  un- 
happy,' said  Marian.  '  I  can't  see  that  you  did 
anything  blameworthy;  it  seems  to  me  tliat  it 
was  your  duty  to  try  and  help  Annie,  and  if  it 
turned  out  unfortunately,  that  can't  be  helped. 
You  ouijhtn't  to  think  so  much  of  what  father 
says  in  his  anger  ;  I  believe  he  hardly  knows 
what  he  does  say.  Don't  take  it  so  much  to 
heart,  mother.' 

'I've  tried  my  best, Marian,'  sobbed  the  poor 
woman,  who  felt  tliat  even  her  child's  sympathy 
could  not  be  perfect,  owing  to  the  distance  put 
between  them  by  Marian's  education  and  refined 
sensibilities.  '  I've  always  thought  it  w^asn't 
right  to  talk  to  you  about  such  things,  but  he's 
been  too  hard  with  me  to-day.' 

'  I  think  it  was  better  you  should  tell  me.  It 
can't  go  on  like  this  ;  I  feel  that  just  as  you  do. 
I  must  tell  father  that  he  is  making  our  lives  a 
burden  to  us.' 
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'Oh,  3'ou  mustn't  speak  to  him  hke  that, 
Marian !  I  wouldn't  for  anything  make  unkind- 
ness  between  you  and  your  father ;  that  would 
be  the  w^orst  thing  I'd  done  yet.  I'd  rather  go 
away  and  w^ork  for  my  own  living  than  make 
trouble  between  you  and  him.' 

'  It  isn't  you  wlio  make  trouble  ;  it's  father.  I 
ought  to  have  spoken  to  him  before  this  ;  I  had 
no  right  to  stand  by  and  see  how  much  you 
suffered  from  his  ill-temper.' 

The  longer  they  talked,  the  lirmer  grew 
Marian's  resolve  to  front  her  father's  tyrannous 
ill-humour,  and  in  one  way  or  another  to  change 
the  intolerable  state  of  things.  She  had  been 
weak  to  hold  her  peace  so  long ;  at  her  age  it 
was  a  simple  duty  to  interfere  when  her  motlier 
was  treated  with  such  flagrant  injustice.  Her 
fatlier's  behaviour  w^as  unworthy  of  a  thinking 
man,  and  he  must  be  made  to  feel  that. 

Yule  did  not  return.  Dinner  was  delayed  for 
Jialf  an  hour,  then  Marian  declared  that  they 
would  wait  no  longer.  The  tw^o  made  a  sorry 
meal,  and  afterwards  went  together  into  the 
sitting-room.  At  eight  o'clock  they  heard  the 
front  door  open,  and  Yule's  footstep  in  the  [)as- 
sa^e.     Marian  rose. 

'  Don't  speak  till  to-morrow  ! '  whispered  her 
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mother,  catching  at  the  girl's  arm.  '  Let  it  be 
till  to-morrow,  Marian  ! ' 

'  I  must  speak  !    We  can't  live  in  this  terror.' 

She  reached  tlie  study  just  as  her  father  was 
closino-  the  door  behind  him.  Yule,  seein^^  her 
enter,  glared  with  blood-shot  eyes  ;  shame  and 
sullen  anger  were  blended  on  his  countenance. 

'Will  you  tell  me  what  is  wrong,  fatiier?' 
Marian  asked,  in  a  voice  which  betrayed  her 
nervous  suffering,  yet  indicated  the  resolve  with 
which  she  had  come. 

'  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  talk  of  the 
matter,'  he  replied,  with  the  awkward  ro- 
tundity of  phrase  which  distinguished  him  in 
his  Avorst  humour.  '  For  information  you  had 
better  go  to  Mrs.  Goby — or  a  person  of  some 
such  name — in  Holloway  Eoad.  I  have  nothing 
more  to  do  Avith  it.' 

'  It  was  vei'y  unfortunate  that  the  woman 
came  and  troubled  you  about  sucli  things.  But  I 
can't  see  that  mother  was  to  blame ;  I  don't 
think  you  ought  to  be  so  angr}^  with  her.' 

It  cost  Marian  a  terrible  effort  to  address  her 
father  in  these  terms.  When  he  turned  fiercely 
upon  her,  she  shrank  back  and  felt  as  if  strength 
must  fail  her  even  to  stand. 

'  You  can't  see  that  she  was  to  blame  ?    Isn't 
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it  entirely  against  my  wisli  that  she  keeps  up  any 
intercourse  with  those  low  people  ?  Am  I  to  be 
exposed  to  insulting  disturbance  in  my  very 
study,  because  she  chooses  to  introduce  girls  of 
bad  character  as  servants  to  vulgar  women  ? ' 

'  I  don't  think  Annie  Rudd  can  be  called  a 
girl  of  bad  character,  and  it  was  very  natural 
that  mother  should  try  to  do  something  for  her. 
You  have  never  actually  forbidden  her  to  see  her 
relatives.' 

'  A  thousand  times  I  have  given  lier  to 
understand  that  I  utterly  disapproved  of  such 
association.  She  knew  perfectly  w^ell  that  this 
girl  was  as  likely  as  not  to  discredit  lier.  If  she 
had  consulted  me,  I  should  at  on^e  have  for- 
bidden anything  of  the  kind ;  she  was  aware  of 
that.  She  kept  it  secret  from  me,  knowing  that 
it  would  excite  my  displeasure.  I  will  not  be 
drawn  into  sucli  squalid  affairs  ;  I  won't  have  my 
name  spoken  in  such  connection.  Your  mother 
has  only  herself  to  blame  if  I  am  angry  with 
her.' 

'  Your  anger  goes  beyond  all  bounds.  At 
the  very  worst,  mother  behaved  imprudently, 
and  with  a  very  good  motive.  It  is  cruel  tliat 
you  sliould  make  her  suffer  as  she  is  doing.' 

Marian    was   being    strengthened    to    resist. 
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Her  blood  grew  hot  ;  the  sensation  which  once 
before  had  brought  her  to  the  verge  of  conflict 
with  her  father  possessed  her  heart  and  brain. 

'You  are  not  a  suitable  judge  of  my  be- 
haviour,' replied  Yule,  severely. 

'I  am  driven  to  speak.  We  can't  go  on 
living  in  this  way,  father.  For  months  our 
home  has  been  almost  ceaselessly  wretched, 
because  of  the  ill-temper  you  are  always  in. 
Mother  and  I  must  defend  ourselves  ;  we  can't 
bear  it  any  longer.  You  must  surely  feel  how^ 
ridiculous  it  is  to  make  such  a  thing  as  hap- 
pened this  morning  the  excuse  for  violent  anger. 
How  can  I  help  judging  your  behaviour?  When 
mother  is  brought  to  the  point  of  saying  that 
she  would  rather  leave  home  and  everything 
than  endure  her  misery  any  longer,  I  should  be 
wrong  if  I  didn't  speak  to  you.  Why  are  you 
so  unkind?  Wliat  serious  cause  has  mother 
ever  given  you  ?  ' 

'  I  refuse  to  argue  such  questions  with 
you.' 

'Then  you  are  very  unjust.  I  am  not  a 
child,  and  there's  nothing  wrong  in  my  asking 
you  why  home  is  made  a  place  of  misery,  in- 
stead of  being;  wliat  home  ouglit  to  be.' 

'  You  prove  that  you  are  a  child,  in  asking 
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for  explanations  which  ought  to  be  clear  enough 
to  you.' 

'You  mean  that  mother  is  to  blame  for 
everything  ? ' 

'  The  subject  is  no  fit  one  to  be  discussed 
between  a  fatlier  and  his  daughter.  If  you  can- 
not see  the  impropriety  of  it,  be  so  good  as  to 
go  away  and  reflect,  and  leave  me  to  my  occupa- 
tions.' 

Marian  came  to  a  pause.  But  she  knew  that 
his  rebuke  was  mere  unworthy  evasion  ;  she  saw 
that  her  father  could  not  meet  her  look,  and  this 
perception  of  shame  in  liim  impelled  her  to 
finisii  what  she  had  begun. 

'  I  will  say  nothing  of  mother,  then,  but 
speak  only  for  myself.  I  suffer  too  much  from 
your  unkindness ;  you  ask  too  much  endur- 
ance.' 

'  You  mean  that  I  exact  too  much  work  from 
you  ? '  asked  her  father,  with  a  look  which 
miiiht  have  been  directed  to  a  recalcitrant 
clerk. 

'  No.  But  that  you  make  the  conditions  of 
my  work  too  hard.  I  live  in  constant  fear  of 
3"our  anger." 

'Indeed?  When  did  I  last  ill-use  you,  or 
threaten  you  ?  ' 
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'  I  often  think  that  threats,  or  even  ill-usage, 
would  be  easier  to  bear  than  an  unchanginix 
gloom  which  always  seems  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing into  violence.' 

'  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  criticism  of 
my  disposition  and  manner,  but  unliai)pily  I  am 
too  old  to  reform.  Life  has  made  me  what 
I  am,  and  I  should  have  thought  that  your 
knowledge  of  what  my  life  has  been  would  have 
gone  far  to  excuse  a  lack  of  cheerfulness  in 
me.' 

The  irony  of  this  laborious  period  was  full 
of  self-pity.  His  voice  quavered  at  the  close, 
and  a  tremor  was  noticeable  in  his  stiff  frame. 

'  It  isn't  lack  of  cheerfulness  that  I  mean, 
father.  That  could  never  have  bi-ouorht  me  to 
speak  like  this.' 

'If  you  wish  me  to  admit  that  I  am  bad- 
tempered,  surly,  irritable — I  make  no  difficulty 
about  that.  The  charge  is  true  enough.  I  can 
only  ask  you  again:  What  are  the  circuuistances 
that  have  ruined  my  temper  ?  Wlien  you 
present  yourself  here  with  a  general  accusation 
of  my  behaviour,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand what  you  ask  of  me,  what  you  wish  me  to 
say  or  do.  I  must  beg  you  to  speak  plainly. 
Are  you  suggesting  tiiat  I  should  make  provi- 
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sion  for  the  support  of  you  and  your  mother 
away  from  my  intolerable  proximity  ?  My  in- 
come is  not  large,  as  I  think  you  are  aware, 
but  of  course  if  a  demand  of  this  kind  is 
seriously  made,  I  must  do  my  best  to  comply 
with  it.' 

'  It  hurts  me  very  much  that  you  can  under- 
stand me  no  better  than  this.' 

'  I  am  sorry.  I  think  we  used  to  under- 
stand each  other,  but  that  was  before  you  were 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  strangers.' 

In  his  perverse  frame  of  mind  he  was  ready 
to  give  utterance  to  any  thought  which  con- 
fused the  point  at  issue.  This  last  allusion 
was  suggested  to  him  by  a  sudden  pang  of 
regret  for  the  pain  he  was  causing  Marian  ; 
he  defended  himself  against  self-reproach  by 
hinting  at  the  true  reason  of  much  of  his  harsh- 
ness. 

'  I  am  subjected  to  no  influence  that  is  hos- 
tile to  you,'  Marian  replied. 

'  You  may  think  that.  But  in  such  a  matter 
it  is  very  easy  for  you  to  deceive  yourself.' 

'  Of  course  I  know  what  you  refer  to,  and  I 
r-an  assure  you  that  I  don't  deceive  myself 

Yule  flashed  a  search incf  Gflance  at  her. 

'  Can   you  deny   tliat  you   are  on    terms  of 
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friendship  with  a — a  person  who  would  at  any 
moment  rejoice  to  injure  me  ?  ' 

'I  am  friendly  with  no  such  person.  Will 
you  say  whom  you  are  thinking  of?  ' 

'  It  would  Ije  useless.  I  have  no  wish  to 
discuss  a  subject  on  which  we  should  only  dis- 
agree unprolitably.' 

Marian  kept  silence  for  a  moment,  then  said 
in  a  low,  unsteady  voice  : 

'Jt  is  perhaps  because  we  never  speak  of 
that  subject  that  we  are  so  far  from  understand- 
ing each  other.  If  you  tliink  that  Mr.  Milvain 
is  your  enemy,  that  lie  would  rejoice  to  injure 
you,  you  are  grievously  mistaken.' 

'When  I  see  a  man  in  close  alliance  with 
my  worst  enemy,  and  looking  to  that  enemy 
for  favour,  I  am  justified  in  thinking  that  he 
would  injure  me  if  the  right  kind  of  oppor- 
tunity offered.  One  need  not  be  very  deeply 
read  in  human  nature  to  have  assurance  of 
that.' 

'  But  I  know  Mr.  Milvain  ! ' 

'  You  know  him  ?  ' 

'  Far  better  than  you  can,  I  am  sure.  You 
draw  conclusions  from  general  principles  ;  but  I 
know  that  they  don't  apply  in  this  case.' 

'I  have  no   doubt  you   sincerely  think  so. 

VOL.    II.  Q 
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I  repeat,  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  such  a 
discussion  as  this.' 

'  One  thing  I  must  tell  you.  There  was  no 
truth  in  your  suspicion  that  Mr.  Milvain  wrote 
that  review  in  The  Current.  He  assured  me 
himself  that  he  Avas  not  the  writer,  that  he  had 
ncthino-  to  do  with  it.' 

Yule  looked  askance  at  her,  and  his  face  dis- 
23layed  solicitude,  which  soon  passed,  however, 
into  a  smile  of  sarcasm, 

'  The  c:entleman's  word  no  doubt  has  weio"ht 
with  you.' 

'  Father,  what  do  you  mean  ? '  broke  from 
Marian,  whose  eyes  of  a  sudden  flashed  stormily. 
'  Would  Mr.  Milvain  tell  me  a  lie  ?  ' 

'  I  shouldn't  like  to  say  that  it  is  impossible,' 
replied  her  father  in  the  same  tone  as  before. 

'But — what  right  have  you  to  insult  him  so 
grossly  P ' 

'  I  have  every  right,  my  dear  child,  to  express 
an  opinion  al:)0ut  him  or  any  other  man,  pro- 
vided I  do  it  honestly.  I  bei>'  you  not  to  strike 
attitudes  and  address  me  in  the  lano'nao;e  of  the 
stage.  You  insist  on  my  speaking  plainly,  and 
I  have  spoken  plainly.  I  warned  you  that  we 
were  not  like  y  to  agree  on  this  topic' 

'  Literary   quarrels  have  made  you  incapable 
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of  judging  honestly  in  tilings  such  as  this.  I 
wish  I  could  have  done  for  ever  with  the  hateful 
profession  that  so  poisons  men's  minds  ! ' 

'  Believe  me,  my  girl/  said  her  father,  in- 
cisively, '  the  simpler  thing  wonld  be  to  hold 
aloof  from  such  people  as  use  the  profession  in 
a  spirit  of  unalloyed  selfishness,  who  seek  only 
material  advancement,  and  who,  whatever  con- 
nection they  form,  have  nothing  but  self-interest 
in  view.' 

And  he  Q-lared  at  her  with  much  meaning'. 
Marian — both  had  remained  standing  all  through 
the  dialogue — cast  down  her  eyes  and  became 
lost  in  brooding. 

'  I  speak  with  profound  conviction,'  pursued 
lier  father,  '  and,  however  little  you  credit  me 
with  such  a  motive,  out  of  desire  to  guard  you 
against  the  dangers  to  Avliich  your  inexperience 
is  exposed.  It  is  perhaps  as  well  that  you  have 
afforded  me  this ' 

There  sounded  at  the  house-door  that  dupli- 
cated double-knock  which  generally  announces 
the  bearer  of  a  telegram.  Yule  interrupted 
himself,  and  stood  in  an  attitude  of  waiting. 
The  servant  was  heard  to  go  along  the  passage, 
to  open  the  door,  and  then  return  towards  the 
study.    Yes,  it  was  a  telegram.    Such  despatches 

Q  2 
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rarelv  came  to  this  house  :  Yule  tore  the  enve- 
lope,  read  its  contents,  and  stood  with  gaze  fixed 
upon  the  slip  of  paper  until  the  servant  inquired 
if  there  was  any  reply  for  the  boy  to  take  with 
him. 

'No  reply.' 

He  slowly  crumpled  the  envelope,  and  stepped 
aside  to  throw  it  into  the  paper-basket.  The 
telegram  he  laid  on  his  desk.  Marian  stood  all 
the  time  with  bent  head  ;  he  now  looked  at  her 
with  an  expression  of  meditative  displeasure. 

'  I  don't  know  tliat  there's  much  good  in  re- 
suming our  conversation,'  he  said,  in  quite  a 
changed  tone,  as  if  something  of  more  import- 
ance had  taken  possession  of  his  thoughts  and 
had  made  him  almost  indifferent  to  the  past 
dispute.  '  But  of  course  I  am  quite  willing  to 
hear  anything  you  would  still  like  to  say.' 

Marian  had  lost  her  vehemence.  She  was 
absent  and  melanchol}'. 

'  I  can  onh^  ask  you,'  she  replied,  '  to  try 
and  make  life  less  of  a  burden  to  us.' 

'  I  shall  have  to  leave  town  to-morrow  for  a 
few  days ;  no  doubt  it  will  be  some  satisfaction 
to  you  to  liear  that.' 

Marian's  eyes  turned  involuntarily  towards 
the  telei^rara. 
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'  As  for  your  occupation  in  my  absence,'  lie 
went  on,  in  a  hard  tone  wbicli  yet  had  something 
tremulous,  emotional,  making  it  quite  different 
from  the  voice  he  had  hitherto  used,  '  that  will 
be  entirely  a  matter  for  your  own  judgment. 
I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  vou  assisted  me 
witli  less  good-will  than  formerly,  and  now  that 
you  have  frankly  admitted  it,  I  shall  of  course 
have  very  little  satisfaction  in  requesting  your 
aid.  I  must  leave  it  to  you  ;  consult  your  own 
inclination.' 

It  was  resentful,  but  not  savage ;  between 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  his  speech  he 
softened  to  a  sort  of  self-satislied  pathos. 

'  I  can't  pretend,'  replied  Marian, '  that  I  have 
as  much  pleasure  in  the  work  as  I  should  have 
if  your  mood  were  gentler.' 

'I  am  sorry.  I  might  perhaps  have  made 
greater  efforts  to  appear  at  ease  when  I  was 
sufferino-.' 

'  Do  you  mean  physical  suffering  ?  ' 
'  Physical  and  mental.  But  that  can't  con- 
cern you.  During  my  absence  I  will  think  of 
your  reproof.  I  know  that  it  is  deserved,  in  some 
degree.  If  it  is  possible,  you  shall  have  less  to 
complain  of  in  future.' 

He  looked  about  the  room,  and   at  lenf^h 
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seated  himself;  his  eves  were  fixed  in  a  direc- 
tion  away  from  Marian. 

'  I  suppose  you  had  dinner  somewhere  ? ' 
Marian  asked,  after  catching  a  glimpse  of  liis 
worn,  colourless  face. 

'  Oh,  I  had  a  mouthful  of  something.  It 
doesn't  matter.' 

It  seemed  as  if  lie  found  some  special  plea- 
sure in  assuming  this  tone  of  martyrdom  just 
now.  At  the  same  time  he  was  becomino-  more 
absorbed  in  thoui»ht. 

'  Shall  I  have  something  brought  up  for  you, 
father  ? ' 

'  Something ?  Oli  no,  no  ;  on  no  account.' 

He  rose  again  impatiently,  then  approached 
his  desk,  and  laid  a  liand  on  the  telegram. 
Marian  observed  this  movement,  and  examined 
his  face  ;  it  was  set  in  an  expression  of  eagerness. 

'  You  liave  nothing  more  to  say  then?'  He 
turned  sharply  upon  her. 

'  I  feel  that  I  haven't  made  you  understand 
me,  but  I  can  say  nothing  more.' 

'  I  understand  you  very  well,  too  well.  That 
you  should  misunderstand  and  mistrust  me,  I 
suppose,  is  natural.  You  are  young  and  I  am 
old.  You  are  still  full  of  hope,  and  I  have  been 
so  often  deceived  and  defeated  that  I  dare  not 
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let  a  ray  of  hope  enter  my  mind.  Judge  me  ; 
judge  me   as  hardly  as  you  like.     My  life  has 

been  one  long  bitter  struo-gle,  and  if  now I 

say,'  he  began  a  new  sentence,  '  t]iat  only  the 
hard  side  of  life  has  been  shown  to  me  ;  small 
wonder  if  T  have  become  hard  myself.  Desert 
me  ;  go  your  own  way,  as  the  young  always  do. 
But  bear  in  mind  my  warning.  Eemember  tha 
caution  I  have  given  you.' 

He  spoke  in  a  strangely  sudden  agitation. 
The  arm  with  which  he  leaned  upon  the  table 
trembled  violently.  After  a  moment's  pause  he 
added,  in  a  thick  voice  : 

'  Leave  me.  I  will  speak  to  you  again  in 
the  mornino;.' 

Impressed  in  a  way  she  did  not  understand 
Marian  at  once  obeyed,  and  rejoined  her  mother 
in  the  j)arlour.  Mrs.  Yule  gazed  anxiously  at 
her  as  she  entered. 

'  Don't  be  afraid,'  said  Marian,  with  difficulty 
bringing  herself  to  speak.  '  I  think  it  will  be 
better.' 

'  Was  that  a  teleo-ram  that  came  ? '  her 
mother  inquired  after  a  silence. 

'  Yes.  I  don't  know  where  it  was  from.  But 
father  said  he  would  have  to  leave  town  for  a 
few  days.' 
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They  exchanged  looks. 

'  Perhaps  your  uncle  is  very  ill,'  said  the 
mother  in  a  low  voice. 

'  Perhaps  so.' 

The  evening  passed  drearily.  Fatigued  with 
her  emotions,  Marian  went  early  to  bed  ;  she 
even  slept  later  than  usual  in  the  morning,  and 
on  descending  she  found  her  father  already  at 
the  breakfiist  table.  No  greeting  passed,  and 
there  was  no  conversation  durino;  the  meal. 
Marian  noticed  that  her  mother  kept  glancing  at 
her  in  a  peculiarly  grave  way  ;  but  she  felt  ill 
and  dejected,  and  could  fix  her  thoughts  on  no 
subject.     As  he  left  the  table  Yule  said  to  her: 

'  I  want  to  speak  to  you  for  a  moment.  I 
shall  be  in  the  study.' 

She  joined  him  there  very  soon.  He  looked 
coldly  at  her,  and  said  in  a  distant  tone  : 

'The  teleixram  last  niaht  was  to  tell  me  that 
your  uncle  is  dead.' 

'  Dead  ! ' 

'  He  died  of  apoplexj^,  at  a  meeting  in  Wat- 
tleboroush.  1  sliall  <jo  down  this  mornins:,  and 
of  course  remain  till  after  tlie  funeral.  I  see  no 
necessity  for  your  going,  unless,  of  course,  it  is 
your  desire  to  do  so.' 

'  No  ;  I  should  do  as  j'ou  wish.' 
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'  I  think  you  had  better  not  go  to  the  Museum 
whilst  I  am  away.  You  will  occupy  yourself  as 
you  think  fit.' 

'  I  shall  go  on  with  the  Harrington  notes.' 

'  As  you  please.  I  don't  know  what  mourn- 
ing it  would  be  decent  for  you  to  wear ;  you 
must  consult  with  your  mother  about  that. 
That  is  all  I  wished  to  say.' 

His  tone  was  dismissal.  Marian  had  a 
struggle  with  herself,  but  she  could  find  nothing 
to  reply  to  his  cold  phrases.  And  an  hour  or 
two  afterwards  Yule  left  the  house  without 
leave-taking. 

Soon  after  his  departure  there  Avas  a  visitor's 
rat-tat  at  the  door  ;  it  heralded  Mrs.  Goby.  In 
the  interview  which  then  took  place  Marian 
assisted  her  mother  to  bear  the  vigorous  on- 
slauoiits  of  the  haberdasher's  wife.  For  more 
than  two  hours  Mrs.  Goby  related  her  griev- 
ances, against  the  fumtive  servant,  ao;ainst  Mrs. 
Yule,  against  Mr.  Yule  ;  meeting;  with  no  irri- 
tating  opposition,  she  was  able  in  this  space  of 
time  to  cool  down  to  the  temperature  of  normal 
intercourse,  and  when  she  went  forth  from  the 
house  ao^ain  it  was  in  a  mood  of  dignified  dis- 
pleasure  which  she  felt  to  be  some  recompense 
for  the  injuries  of  yesterday. 
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A  result  of  tins  annoyance  was  to  postpone 
conversation  between  mother  and  daughter  on 
the  subject  of  John  Yule's  death  until  a  late 
hour  of  the  afternoon.  Marian  was  at  work 
in  the  study,  or  endeavourinn-  to  work,  for  her 
thouo-hts  would  not  lix  themselves  on  the  matter 
in  hand  for  manv  minutes  together,  and  Mrs. 
Yule  came  in  witli  more  than  her  customary 
diffidence. 

'  Have  vou  nearlv  done  for  todav.  dear?' 

'  Enough  for  the  present,  I  think.' 

She  laid  down  lier  pen,  and  leant  back  in 
the  chair. 

'Marian,  do  you  think  your  father  will  be 
rich  ?  ' 

'  I  have  no  idea,  mother.  I  suppose  we  shall 
know  very  soon.' 

Her  tone  was  dreamy.  She  seemed  to  her- 
self to  be  speaking  of  something  which  scarcely 
at  all  concerned  lier,  of  vague  possibihties  which 
did  not  afiect  her  hal)its  of  thought. 

'  If  that  happens,'  continued  Mrs.  Yule,  in  a 
low  tone  of  distress,  '  I  don't  know  what  I  shall 
do.' 

Marian  looked  at  her  questioningly. 

'I  can't  wisli  that  it  mayn't  happen,'  her 
mother  went  on  ;  •  I  can't,  for  his  sake  and  for 
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yours  ;  but  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do.  He'd 
think  me  more  in  his  way  than  ever.  He'd  wish 
to  have  a  large  house,  and  live  in  quite  a  diffe- 
rent way ;  and  how  could  I  manage  then  ?  I 
couldn't  show  myself;  he'd  be  too  much  ashamed 
of  me.  I  shouldn't  be  in  my  place  ;  even  you'd 
feel  ashamed  of  me.' 

'You  mustn't  say  that,  mother.  I  have 
never  given  you  cause  to  think  that.' 

'  No,  my  dear,  you  haven't ;  but  it  Avould 
be  only  natural.  I  couldn't  live  the  kind  of 
life  that  you're  fit  for.  I  shall  be  nothing 
but  a  hindrance  and  a  shame  to  both  of 
you.' 

'  To  me  you  Avould  never  be  either  hindrance 
or  shame;  be  quite  sure  of  that.  And  as  for 
father,  I  am  all  but  certain  that,  if  he  became 
rich,  he  would  be  a  very  much  kinder  man,  a 
better  man  in  every  way.  It  is  poverty  that 
has  made  him  worse  than  he  naturally  is ;  it  has 
that  effect  on  almost  everybody.  Money  does 
harm,  too,  sometimes  ;  but  never,  I  think,  to 
people  who  have  a  good  heart  and  a  strong 
mind.  Father  is  naturally  a  Avarm-hearted  man  ; 
riches  would  briuQ-  out  all  the  best  in  him.  He 
would  be  fjenerous  a^ain,  Avliich  he  has  almost 
forsfotten  how  to  be  among   all  his  disappoint- 
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inents  and  battling?.  Don't  be  afraid  of  that 
change,  but  hope  for  it.' 

Mrs.  Yule  ijave  a  troublous  sio-h,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  pondered  anxiously. 

'  I  wasn't  thinking  so  much  about  myself,' 
she  said  at  lenixth.  '  It's  the  hindrance  I  should 
be  to  father.  Just  because  of  me,  he  mightn't 
be  able  to  use  his  money  as  he'd  wish.  He'd 
always  be  feeling  that  if  it  wasn't  for  me  things 
would  be  so  much  better  for  him  and  for  you  as 
well.'      • 

'  You  must  remember,'  Marian  replied,  '  that 
at  father's  age  people  don't  care  to  make  such 
great  changes.  His  home  life,  I  feel  sure,  wouldn't 
be  so  very  different  from  what  it  is  now ;  he 
Avould  prefer  to  use  his  money  in  starting  a 
paper  or  magazine.  I  know  that  would  be  his 
first  thought.  If  more  acquaintances  came  to 
his  house,  what  would  that  matter  ?  It  isn't 
as  if  he  wished  for  fashionable  society.  They 
would  be  literary  people,  and  why  ever  shouldn't 
you  meet  with  them  ?  ' 

'  I've  always  been  the  reason  why  he  couldn't 
have  many  friends.' 

'  That's  a  great  mistake.  If  father  ever  said 
that,  in  his  bad  temper,  he  knew  it  wasn't  tlie 
truth.     The   chief  reason  has   always  been  his 
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poverty.  It  costs  money  to  entertain  friends ; 
time  as  well.  Don't  think  in  this  anxious  way, 
mother.  If  we  are  to  be  rich,  it  will  be  better 
for  all  of  us.' 

Marian  had  every  reason  for  seeking  to  per- 
suade herself  that  this  was  true.  In  her  own 
heart  there  was  a  fear  of  how  wealth  mig-ht 
affect  her  father,  but  she  could  not  bring  herself 
to  face  the  darker  prospect.  For  her  so  much 
depended  on  that  hope  of  a  revival  of  generous 
feeling  under  sunny  influences. 

It  was  only  after  this  conversation  that  she 
began  to  reflect  on  all  the  possible  consequences 
of  her  uncle's  death.  As  yet  she  had  been  too 
much  disturbed  to  grasp  as  a  reality  the  event 
to  which  she  had  often  looked  forward,  though 
as  to  something  still  remote  and  of  quite  uncer- 
tain results.  Perhaps  at  this  moment,  though 
she  could  not  know  it,  the  course  of  her  life  had 
undergone  the  most  important  change.  Perhaps 
there  was  no  more  need  for  her  to  labour  upon 
this  '  article  '  she  was  manufacturing. 

She  did  not  think  it  probable  that  she  herself 
would  benefit  directly  by  John  Yule's  will. 
There  was  no  certainty  that  even  her  father 
would,  for  he  and  his  brother  had  never  been 
on  cordial  terms.     But  on  the  whole  it  seemed 
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likely  that  lie  would  inherit  money  enongh  to 
free  him  from  the  toil  of  writing  for  periodicals. 
He  himself  anticipated  that.  What  else  could 
be  the  meaning  of  those  words  in  which  (and 
it  Avas  before  the  arrival  of  the  news)  lie  had 
warned  lier  against  '  people  who  made  connec- 
tions only  with  self-interest  in  view '  ?  This 
threw  a  sudden  light  upon  her  father's  attitude 
towards  Jasper  Milvain.  Evidently  he  thought 
that  Jasper  regarded  her  as  a  possible  heiress, 
sooner  or  later.  That  suspicion  was  rankling  in 
his  mind  ;  doubtless  it  intensified  the  prejudice 
which  originated  in  literary  animosity. 

Was  there  any  truth  in  his  suspicion  ?  She 
did  not  shrink  from  admittinof  that  there  mio-ht 
be.  Jasper  had  from  the  first  been  so  frank 
with  her,  luid  so  often  repeated  that  money  was 
at  present  his  chief  need.  If  lier  fatlier  in- 
herited sulistantial  property,  would  it  induce 
Jasper  to  declare  himself  more  than  her  friend  ? 
Slie  could  view  the  possibility  of  that,  and  yet 
not  for  a  moment  be  shaken  in  her  love.  It 
was  plain  that  Jasper  could  not  think  of  marry- 
ing until  his  position  and  prospects  were  greatly 
improved  ;  practically,  his  sisters  depended  upon 
him.  What  folly  it  would  be  to  draw  back  if 
circumstances  led  him  to  avow  what  hitlierto  he 
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had  so  sliglitly  disguised  !  She  had  the  convic- 
tion tliat  lie  valued  her  for  her  own  sake  ;  if  the 
obstacle  between  them  could  only  be  removed, 
what  matter  how  ? 

Would  he  be  willing'  to  abandon  Clement 
Fadge,  and  come  over  to  her  father  s  side  ?  If 
Yule  were  able  to  found  a  mag^azine  ? 

Had  she  read  or  heard  of  a  "irl  who  went  so 
far  in  concessions,  Marian  would  have  turned 
away,  her  delicacy  offended.  In  her  own  case 
she  could  indulge  to  the  utmost  that  practical- 
it  v  which  colours  a  woman's  thouglit  even  in 
mid-passion.  The  cold  exhibition  of  ignoble 
scheming  will  repel  many  a  woman  who,  for  her 
own  heart's  desire,  is  capable  of  that  same  com- 
promise with  her  strict  sense  of  honour. 

Marian  wrote  to  Dora  Milvain,  tellino;  her 
what  had  happened.  But  she  refrained  from 
visitino-  her  friends. 

Each  n'vAit  found  her  more  restless,  each 
morning  less  able  to  employ  herself.  She  shut 
herself  m  the  study  merely  to  be  alone  with  her 
thoughts,  to  be  able  to  walk  backwards  and 
forwards,  or  sit  for  hours  in  feverish  reverie. 
From  her  father  came  no  news.  Her  mother 
was    suffering    dreadfully   from    suspense,    and 
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often  had  eyes  red  with  weeping.  Absorbed  in 
her  own  hopes  and  fears,  whilst  every  hour 
harassed  her  more  intolerably,  Marian  was 
unable  to  play  the  part  of  an  encourager ;  she 
had  never  known  such  exclusiveness  of  self- 
occupation. 

Yule's  return  was  unannounced.  Early  in 
the  afternoon,  when  he  had  been  absent  five 
days,  he  entered  the  house,  deposited  his  travel- 
ling-bag in  the  passage,  and  went  upstairs. 
Marian  had  come  out  of  the  study  just  in  time 
to  see  him  up  on  the  first  landing  ;  at  the  same 
moment  Mrs.  Yule  ascended  from  the  kitchen. 

'  Wasn't  that  father  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  he  has  gone  up.' 

'  Did  he  say  anything  ? ' 

Marian  shook  her  head.  They  looked  at 
the  travelling-bag,  then  went  into  the  parlour 
and  waited  in  silence  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  Yule's  foot  was  heard  on  the  stairs ; 
he  came  down  slowly,  paused  in  the  passage, 
entered  the  parlour  with  his  usual  grave,  cold 
countenance. 
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THE    LEGATEES 

Each  day  Jasper  came  to  inquire  of  liis  sisters 
if  tliey  liad  news  from  Wattleborougli  or  from 
Marian  Yule.  He  exhibited  no  impatience,  spoke 
of  the  matter  in  a  disinterested  tone ;  still,  he 
came  daily. 

One  afternoon  he  found  Dora  working  alone. 
Maud,  he  was  told,  had  gone  to  lunch  at  Mrs. 
Lane's. 

'  So  soon  again  ?  She's  getting  very  thick 
with  those  people.  And  why  don't  they  ask 
you  ?  ' 

'  Maud  has  told  them  that  I  don't  care  to  <yo 
out.' 

'  It's  all  very  well,  but  she  mustn't  neglect 
her  work.  Did  she  write  anything  last  night  or 
this  morning  ? ' 

Dora  bit  the  end  of  her  pen,  and  shook  her 
head. 

'  Why  not  ?  ' 

VOL.    IL  R 
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'  The  invitation  came  about  five  o'clock,  and 
it  seemed  to  unsettle  her.' 

'  Precisely.  That's  what  I'm  afraid  of.  She 
isn't  tlie  kind  of  girl  to  stick  at  work  if  people 
begin  to  send  her  invitations.  But  I  tell  you 
what  it  is,  you  must  talk  seriously  to  her  ;  she 
lias  to  get  her  living,  you  know.  Mrs.  Lane  and 
her  set  are  not  likely  to  be  much  use,  that's  the 
worst  of  it ;  they'll  merely  waste  lier  time,  and 
make  her  discontented.' 

His  sister  executed  an  elaborate  bit  of  cross- 
hatching  on  some  waste  paper.  Iler  lips  were 
drawn  together,  and  her  brows  wrinkled.  At 
length  she  broke  the  silence  by  saying  : 

'  Marian  hasn't  been  yet.' 

Jasper  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  ;  she  looked 
up  at  him,  and  saw  tliat  he  w^as  in  thought. 

'  Did  you  go  to  those  people  last  night  ? '  she 
inquired. 

'Yes.     By-the-by,  Miss  Eupert  was  there.' 

He  spoke  as  if  the  name  would  be  familiar 
to  his  hearer,  but  Dora  seemed  at  a  loss. 

'  Who  is  Miss  Eupert  ?  ' 

'  Didn't  I  tell  you  about  lier  ?  I  thought  I 
did.  Oh,  I  met  her  lirst  of  all  at  Barlow's,  just 
after  we  got  back  from  the  seaside.  Eatlier  an 
interesting]^   crirl.     She's   a  dauc^hter  of  Manton 
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Eupert,  tlie  advertising  agent.     I  want   to  get 
invited  to  tlieir  house  ;  useful  people,  you  know.' 

'  But  is  an  advertisino-  assent  a  frentleman  ?  ' 

Jasper  laughed. 

'  Do  you  think  of  him  as  a  bill-poster  ?  At 
all  events  he  is  enormously  wealthy,  and  has  a 
mao-nificent  house  at  Chislehurst.  The  drl  soes 
about  with  her  step-mother.  I  call  her  a  girl, 
but  she  must  be  nearly  thirty,  and  Mrs.  Eupert 
looks  only  two  or  three  years  older.  I  had  quite 
a  long  talk  with  her — Miss  Eupert,  I  mean — 
last  night.  Slie  told  me  she  was  going  to  stay 
next  week  with  the  Barlows,  so  I  shall  have  a 
run  out  to  Wimbledon  one  afternoon.' 

Dora  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

'  Just  to  see  Miss  Eupert  ?  '  she  asked,  meet- 
ing liis  eyes. 

'  To  be  sure.     WJiy  not  ?  ' 

'  Oh  ! '  ejaculated  his  sister,  as  if  the  question 
did  not  concern  her. 

'  She  isn't  exactly  good-looking,'  pursued 
Jasper,  meditatively,  with  a  quick  glance  at  the 
listener,  '  but  fairly  intellectual.  Plays  very  well, 
and  has  a  nice  contralto  voice :  she  sano-  that 
new  thing  of  Tosti's — what  do  you  call  it  .^  I 
thought  her  rather  mascuhne  Avhen  I  first  saw 
her,    but    the   impression   wears   off  when  one 
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knows  her  better.  She  ratlier  takes  to  me,  I 
fancy.' 

'But '    began    Dora,    after    a    mmute's 

silence. 

'  But  what  ? '  inquired  her  brother  witli  an 
air  of  interest. 

'  I  don't  quite  understand  you.' 

'  In  general,  or  with  reference  to  some  par- 
ticular ?  ' 

'What  right  have  you  to  go  to  places  just 
to  see  this  Miss  Eupert  ?  ' 

'  What  right  ?  '  He  lauglied.  '  I  am  a  young 
man  with  my  way  to  make.  I  can't  afford  to 
lose  any  opportunity.  If  Miss  Eupert  is  so  good 
as  to  take  an  interest  in  me,  I  have  no  objection. 
She's  old  enoucfh  to  make  friends  for  lierself.' 

'  Oil,  then  you  consider  her  simply  a  friend  ?  ' 

'  I  shall  see  how  thino-s  o;o  on.' 

'  But,  pray,  do  you  consider  yourself  per- 
fectly free  ?  ',  asked  Dora,  with  some  indignation. 

'  Why  shouldn't  I  ?  ' 

'  Then  I  think  you  have  been  behaving  very 
strangely.' 

Jasper  saw  that  she  was  in  earnest.  He 
stroked  the  back  of  his  head  and  smiled  at  the 
wall. 

'  With  regard  to  Marian,  you  mean  ?  ' 
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'  Of  course  I  do.' 

'But  Marian  understands  me  pe^fectl3^  I 
have  never  for  a  moment  tried  to  make  lier 
think  that — well,  to  put  it  plainly,  that  I  was  in 
love  with  her.  In  all  our  conversations  it  has 
been  my  one  object  to  afford  her  insight  into  my 
character,  and  to  explain  my  position.  She  has 
no  excuse  whatever  for  misinterpreting-  me.  And 
I  feel  assured  that  she  has  done  nothing  of  the 
kind.' 

'Very  well,  if  you  feel  satisfied  with  your- 
self  ' 

'  But  come  now,  Dora  ;  what's  all  this  about  ? 
You  are  Marian's  friend,  and,  of  course,  I  don't 
wish  you  to  say  a  word  about  her.  But  let  me 
explain  myself.  I  have  occasionally  walked  part 
of  the  way  home  with  Marian,  when  she  and 
I  have  happened  to  go  from  here  at  the  same 
time ;  now  there  was  nothing  whatever  in  our 
talk  at  such  times  that  anyone  mightn't  have 
listened  to.  We  are  both  intellectual  people, 
and  we  talk  in  an  intellectual  way.  You  seem 
to  have  rather  old-fashioned  ideas — provincial 
ideas.  A  girl  like  Marian  Yule  claims^  the  new 
privileges_^Qf. woman  ;-.&he. would-xesejolitjf  you 
su^qrosed ,t;ha-t-  she  r.nuhln't  be  friendly  with  a 
man  without  attributinij  "intentions"  to  him — 
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to  use  tlie  old  word.  We  don't  live  in  Wattle- 
borough,  where  liberty  is  rendered  impossible  by 
the  cackling  of  gossips.' 

'  No,  but ' 

'  W^ell  ? ' 

'  It  seems  to  me  rather  strange,  that's  all. 
We  had  better  not  talk  about  it  any  more.' 

'  But  I  have  only  just  begun  to  talk  about  it ; 
I  must  try  to  make  my  position  intelligible  to  you. 
Now,  suppose — a  quite  impossible  thing — that 
Marian  inherited  some  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
pounds ;  I  should  forthwith  ask  her  to  be  my 
wife.' 

'  Oh  indeed  ! '  ^y^r-\ 

'I  see  no  reason  fo;>^^a^casm\  It  would  be  a 
most  rational  proceeding^  I  like  hV  very  much  ; 
but  to  marry  her  (su|pposing  she  woyld  have  me) 
without  money  would  be  a  gross  absurdity, 
simply  spoiling  my  career,  and  heading  to  all 
sorts  of  discontents.'        \ -^ 

'  No  one  would  suiX2;^Bi.  that  you  should 
marry  as  things  are.'     j/^~    \ 

'  No ;  but  please  m  bear  iii\  mind  that  to 
obtain  money  somehow  or  other— ^nd  I  see  no 
other  way  than  by  imarriage — is  necessary  to 
me,  and  that  with  as  uittle  delay  as  Ipossible.  I 
am  not  at  all  likely  to\  o-et  a  big  yditorship  for 
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some  years  to  come,  and  I  don't  feel  disposed  to 
make  myself  prematurely  old  by  toiling  for  a 
few  hundreds  per  annum  in  the  meantime.  Now 
all  this  I  have  frankly  and  fully  explained  to 
Marian.  I  dare  say  she  suspects  what  I  should 
do  if  she  came  into  possession  of  money  ;  there's 
no  harm  in  that.  But  she  knows  perfectly 
well  that,  as  things  are,  we  remain  intellectual 
friends.' 

'Then  hsten  to  me,  Jasper.  If  we  hear 
that  Marian  gets  nothing  from  her  uncle,  you 
had  better  behave  honestly,  and  let  her  see 
that  you  haven't  as  much  interest  in  her  as 
before.' 

'  That  woidd  be  brutality.' 

'  It  would  be  honest.' 

'Well,  no,  it  wouldn't.  Strictly  speaking, 
my  interest  in  Marian  wouldn't  suffer  at  all.  I 
should  know  that  we  could  be  nothing  but  friends, 
that's  all.  Hitherto  I  haven't  known  what  might 
come  to  pass  ;  I  don't  know  yet.  So  far  from 
following  your  advice,  I  shall  let  Mariau  under- 
stand that,  if  anything,  I  am  more  her  friend 
than  ever,  seeing  that  henceforth  there  can  be 
no  ambiguities.' 

'  I  can  only  tell  you  that  Maud  would  agree 
witli  me  in  what  I  have  been  saying.' 
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'  Then  both  of  you  have  distorted  views.' 

'  I  think  not.    It's  you  who  are  unprincipled.' 

'  My  dear  girl,  haven't  I  been  showing  you 
that  no  man  could  be  more  above-board,  more 
straio-Jitforward  ?  ' 

'  You  have  been  talking  nonsense,  Jasper.' 

'  Nonsense  ?  Oh,  this  female  lack  of  loi^ic ! 
Then  my  argument  has  been  utterly  thrown 
awav.  Now  that's  one  of  the  thinf^s  I  like  in 
Miss  Eupert ;  she  can  follow  an  argument  and 
see  consequences.  And  for  that  matter  so  can 
Marian.  I  only  wish  it  were  possible  to  refer 
this  question  to  her.' 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door.  Dora  called 
'  Come  in  ! '  and  Marian  herself  appeared. 

'  What  an  odd  thing  ! '  exclaimed  Jasper, 
lowering  his  voice.  '  I  was  that  moment  saying 
I  wished  it  were  possible  to  refer  a  question  to 
you.' 

Dora  reddened,  and  stood  in  an  embarrassed 
attitude. 

'  It  was  the  old  dispute  whether  women  in 
general  are  capable  of  logic.  But  pardon  me, 
Miss  Yule  ;  I  forget  that  you  have  been  occupied 
with  sad  things  since  I  last  saw  you.' 

Dora  led  her  to  a  chair,  askin^f  if  her  father 
had  returned. 
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'  Yes,  he  came  back  yesterday.' 

Jasper  and  his  sister  could  not  think  it  Hkely 
that  Marian  had  suffered  much  from  grief  at 
her  uncle's  death  ;  practically  John  Yule  was  a 
stranger  to  her.  Yet  her  face  bore  the  signs  of 
acute  mental  trouble,  and  it  seemed  as  if  some 
agitation  made  it  difficult  for  her  to  speak.  The 
awkward  silence  that  fell  upon  the  three  was 
broken  by  Jasper,  who  expressed  a  regret  that 
he  was  obli(?ed  to  take  his  leave. 

'  Maud  is  becoming  a  young  lady  of  society,' 
he  said — ^just  for  the  sake  of  saying  something — 
as  he  moved  towards  the  door.  '  If  she  comes 
back  whilst  you  are  here,  Miss  Yule,  warn  her 
that  that  is  the  path  of  destruction  for  literary 
people.' 

'  You  should  bear  that  in  mind  yourself,' 
remarked  Dora,  with  a  significant  look. 

'  Oh,  I  am  cool-headed  enough  to  make 
society  serve  my  own  ends.' 

Marian  turned  her  head  with  a  sudden  move- 
ment which  was  checked  before  she  had  quite 
looked  round  to  him.  The  phrase  he  uttered 
last  appeared  to  have  affected  her  in  some  way  ; 
her  eyes  fell,  and  an  expression  of  pain  was  on 
her  brows  for  a  moment. 

'  I  can  only  stay  a  few  minutes,'  she  said, 
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bendino-  with  a  faint  smile  towards  Dora,  as  soon 
as  they  Avere  alone.  '  I  have  come  on  ni}^  way 
from  the  Museum.' 

'  Where  you  have  tired  yourself  to  death  as 
usual,  I  can  see.' 

'  No ;  I  have  done  scarcely  anything.  I 
only  pretended  to  read ;  my  mind  is  too  much 
troubled.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  my 
uncle's  will  ?  ' 

'Nothing  wdiatever.' 

'  I  thought  it  miglit  have  been  spoken  of  in 
Wattleborouojh,  and  some  friend  miijht  have 
w^ritten  to  you.  T3ut  I  suppose  there  has  hardly 
been  time  for  that.  I  shall  surprise  you  very 
much.  Father  receives  nothing,  but  I  have  a 
legacy  of  five  thousand  pounds.' 

Dora  kept  her  eyes  down. 

'  Then — what  do  you  think  ? '  continued 
Marian.  '  My  cousin  Amy  has  ten  thousand 
pounds.' 

'  Good  o-racious  !    What  a  difference  that  YiiW 

make  ! ' 

'  Yes,  indeed.  And  her  brother  John  has 
six  thousand.  But  nothing  to  their  mother. 
There  are  a  good  many  other  legacies,  but  most 
of  the  property  goes  to  the  Wattleborough 
Park— "Yule  Park"  it  will  be  called — and  to 
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tlie  Volunteers,  and  things  of  tliat  kind.     They 
say  he  wasn't  as  rich  as  people  thought.' 
'  Do  you  know  what  Miss  Harrow  gets  ?  ' 
'  She  has  the  house  for  her  life,  and  fifteen 
hundred  pounds.' 

'  And  your  father  nothing  whatever  ?  ' 
'  Nothing.  Not  a  penny.  Oh,  I  am  so  grieved  ! 
I  tliink  it  so  unkind,  so  wrong.  Amy  and  her 
brother  to  have  sixteen  thousand  pounds  and 
father  no  thin  o- !  I  can't  understand  it.  There 
was  no  unkind  feelino-  between  him  and  father. 
He  knew  what  a  hard  life  father  has  had.  Doesn't 
it  seem  heartless  ? ' 

'  What  does  your  father  say  ?  ' 
'  I  think  he  feels  the  unkindness  more  than 
he  does  the  disappointment ;  of  course  he  must 
have  expected  something.  He  came  into  the 
room  where  mother  and  I  were,  and  sat  down, 
and  began  to  tell  us  about  the  will  just  as  if  he 
were  speaking  to  strangers  about  something  he 
had  read  in  the  newspaper — that's  tlie  only  way 
I  can  describe  it.  Then  he  got  up  and  went 
away  into  the  study.  I  waited  a  little,  then 
went  to  him  there  ;  he  was  sitting  at  work,  as  if 
he  hadn't  been  away  from  home  at  all.  I  tried 
to  tell  him  how  sorry  I  was,  but  I  couldn't  say 
anything.     I  began  to  cry  foolisldy.    He  spoke 
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kindly  to  me,  far  more  kindly  than  lie  has  done 
for  a  long  time  ;  but  he  Avouldn't  talk  about  the 
will,  and  I  had  to  go  away  and  leave  him.  Poor 
mother,  for  all  she  was  afraid  that  we  were  going 
to  be  rich,  is  broken-hearted  at  his  disappoint- 
ment.' 

'  Your  mother  was  afraid  ?  '  said  Dora. 

'  Because  she  thouofht  herself  unfitted  for  life 
in  a  laroe  house,  and  feared  we  should  think  her 
in  our  way.'  She  smiled  sadly.  '  Poor  mother  ! 
she  is  so  humble  and  so  good.  I  do  hope  that 
father  will  be  kinder  to  her.  But  there's  no 
telling  yet  what  the  result  of  this  may  be.  I 
feel  guilty  when  I  stand  before  him.' 

'But  he  must  feel  clad  that  you  have  live 
thousand  pounds.' 

Marian  delayed  her  reply  for  a  moment,  her 
<3yes  down. 

'  Yes,  perhaps  he  is  glad  of  that.' 

'  Perhaps ! ' 

'  He  can't  help  thinking,  Dora,  what  use  he 
€ould  have  made  of  it.  It  has  always  been  his 
greatest  wish  to  have  a  literary  paper  of  his 
own — like  The  Study,  you  know.  He  would 
have  used  the  money  in  tliat  way,  I  am  sure.' 

'  But,  all  the  same,  he  ought  to  feel  pleasure 
in  your  good  fortune.' 
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Marian  turned  to  another  subject. 

'  Think  of  the  Eeardons  ;  what  a  change  all 
at  once  !  What  will  they  do,  I  wonder  ?  Surely 
they  Avon't  continue  to  live  apart  ?  ' 

'  We  shall  hear  from  Jasper.' 

Whilst  they  Avere  discussing  the  affairs  of 
that  branch  of  the  family  Maud  returned.  There 
was  ill-humour  on  her  handsome  face,  and  she 
greeted  Marian  but  coldly.  Throwing  off  her 
hat  and  iT;loves  and  mantle  she  listened  to  the 
repeated  story  of  John  Yule's  bequests. 

'  But  why  ever  has  Mrs.  Eeardon  so  much 
more  than  anyone  else  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  We  can  only  suppose  it  is  because  she  was 
the  favourite  child  of  the  brother  he  liked  best. 
Yet  at  her  weddinfT  he  ijave  her  nothins",  and 
spoke  contemptuously  of  her  for  marrying  a 
literary  man.' 

'Fortunate  for  her  poor  husband  that  her 
uncle  was  able  to  forgive  her.  I  wonder  what's 
the  date  of  the  will?  Who  knows  but  he  may 
have  rewarded  her  for  quarrelling  with  Mr. 
Eeardon.' 

This  excited  a  lauirh. 

'  I  don't  know  when  the  will  was  made,'  said 
Marian.  '  And  I  don't  know  whether  uncle  had 
even   heard  of  the   Eeardons'   misfortunes.      I 
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suppose  he  must  have  clone.  My  cousin  John 
was  at  the  funeral,  but  not  my  aunt.  I  think  it 
most  likely  father  and  John  didn't  speak  a  word  to 
each  other.  Fortunately  the  relatives  were  lost 
sio-ht  of  in  the  ixreat  crowd  of  AYattleborouodi 
people  ;  there  was  an  enormous  ])rocession,  of 
course.' 

Maud  kept  glancing'  at  her  sister.  The  ill- 
humour  had  not  altogether  passed  from  her  face, 
but  it  was  now  blended  with  reflectiveness. 

A  few  moments  more,  and  Marian  had  to 
hasten  home.  When  she  was  gone  the  sisters 
looked  at  each  other. 

'  Five  thousand  pounds,'  murmured  the 
elder.     '  I  suppose  that  is  considered  nothing.' 

'  I  suppose  so. — He  was  here  when  Marian 
came,  but  didn't  stay.' 

'  Then  you'll  take  him  tlie  news  this  even- 
nio-  i 

'  Yes,'  replied  Dora.  Then,  after  musing, 
'  He  seemed  annoyed  that  you  were  at  the  Lanes' 


aQ;am. 


Maud  made  a  movement  of  indifference. 

'  What  has  been  putting  you  out  ?  ' 

'  Things  were  rather    stupid.     Some  people 

who  were  to  have  come  didn't  turn  up.     And — 

well,  it  doesn't  matter.' 
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Slie  rose  and  glanced  at  herself  in  the  little 
oblong  mirror  over  the  mantelpiece. 

'  Did  Jasper  ever  speak  to  you  of  a  Miss 
Piupert  ?  '  asked  Dora. 

'  Not  that  I  remember.' 

'  What  do  you  think  ?  He  told  me  in  the 
calmest  way  that  he  didn't  see  why  Marian  should 
think  of  him  as  anything  Ijut  the  most  ordinary 
friend — said  he  had  never  given  ]ier  reason  to 
think  anything  else.' 

'  Indeed  !  And  Miss  Eupcrt  is  someone  who 
has  the  honour  of  his  preference  ?  ' 

'  He  says  she  is  about  thirty,  and  rather 
masculine,  but  a  great  heiress.  Jasper  is 
shameful ! ' 

'  What  do  you  expect  ?  I  consider  it  is  your 
duty  to  let  Marian  know  every tliiuri  he  says. 
Otherwise  you  help  to  deceive  her.  He  has  no 
sense  of  honour  in  such  things.' 

Dora  was  so  impatient  to  let  her  brother 
have  the  news  that  she  left  the  house  as  soon  as 
she  had  had  tea  on  the  chance  of  finding  Jasper 
at  home.  She  had  not  gone  a  dozen  yards 
before  she  encountered  him  in  person. 

'  I  was  afraid  Marian  might  still  be  witli 
you,'  he  said  laughing.  '  I  should  have  asked 
the  landlady.     Well  P  ' 
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'  We    can't    stand    talkinir  here.       You  had 
better  come  in.' 

He  was  in  too  much  excitement  to  wait. 
'  Just  tell  me.     What  has  she  ?  ' 
Dora   walked    quickly    towards    the   house, 
looking  annoyed. 

'  Nothincf  at  all  ?  Then  what  has  her 
father  ?  ' 

'  He  has  nothing,'  replied  his  sister,  '  and  she 
has  five  thousand  pounds.' 

Jasper  walked  on  with  bent  head.  He  said 
nothing  more  until  he  was  upstairs  in  the 
sitting-room,  where  Maud  greeted  him  care- 
lessly. 

'  Mrs.  Reardon  anything  ?  ' 
Dora  informed  him. 

'  What  ? '  he  cried,  incredulously.  '  Ten 
thousand  ?     You  don't  say  so  ! ' 

He  burst  into  uproarious  laughter. 
'  So  Eeardon  is  rescued  from  the  slum  and 
the  clerk's  desk !  Well,  I'm  glad  ;  by  Jove,  I 
am.  I  should  have  liked  it  better  if  Marian  had 
had  the  ten  thousand  and  he  the  five,  but  it's  an 
excellent  joke.  Perhaps  tlie  next  thing  will  be 
that  he'll  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  his 
wife's  money  ;  that  would  be  just  like  him.' 
After  amusing  himself  with  this  subject  for  a 
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few  minutes  more,  he  turned  to  the  window  and 
stood  there  in  silence. 

'  Are  you  going  to  have  tea  with  us  ?  '  Dora 
inquired. 

He  did  not  seem  to  hear  lier.  On  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  inquiry,  he  answered  absently  : 

'  Yes,  I  may  as  well.  Tlien  I  can  go  home 
and  get  to  work.' 

During  the  remainder  of  his  stay  he  talked 
very  little,  and  as  Maud  also  was  in  an  abstracted 
mood,  tea  passed  almost  in  silence.  On  the 
point  of  departing  he  asked  : 

'  When  is  Marian  likely  to  come  here  again  ?  ' 

'  I  haven't  the  least  idea,'  answered  Dora. 

He  nodded,  and  went  his  way. 

It   was    necessary   for   liim    to   work  at    a 

mag;azine    article    which    lie    had    be^un    this 

morning,  and  on  reaching  home  he  spread  out 

his   papers   in    the   usual  business-like  fashion. 

The  subject  out  of  which  he  was  manufacturing 

*  copy '  had  its  difficulties,  and  was  not  altogether 

cono-enial  to  him  ;  this  mornini?  he  had  laboured 

with  unwonted  effort  to  produce  about  a  page  of 

manuscript,  and  now  that  he  tried  to  resume 

the  task  his   thoughts  would  not   centre   upon 

it.     Jasper  was  too  young  to  have  thoroughly 

mastered  the  art  of  somnambulistic  composition; 

VOL.    II.  s 
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to  write,  lie  was  still  obliged  to  <iive  exclusive 
attention  to  the  matter  under  treatment.  Dr. 
Johnson's  saying,  that  a  man  may  write  at  any 
time  if  he  will  set  himself  doggedly  to  it,  was 
often  upon  his  lips,  and  had  even  been  of  help 
to  him,  as  no  doubt  it  has  to  many  another  man 
obliged  to  compose  amid  distracting  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  formula  had  no  efficacy  this 
•evenino-.  Twice  or  thrice  he  rose  from  his 
chair,  paced  the  room  with  a  determined  brow, 
and  sat  down  again  with  vigorous  clutch  of  the 
pen  ;  still  he  failed  to  excogitate  a  single  sentence 
that  would  serve  his  purpose. 

'  I  must  have  it  out  with  myself  before  I  can 
do  anything,'  was  his  thought  as  he  finally 
abandoned  the  endeavour.  '  I  must  make  up 
.mv  mind.' 

To  this  end  he  settled  himself  in  an  easy- 
chair  and  began  to  smoke  cigarettes.  Some 
dozen  of  these  aids  to  rellection  only  made  him 
so  nervous  that  he  coidd  no  lona;er  remain  alone. 
He  put  on  his  hat  and  overcoat  and  went  out — 
to  find  that  it  was  raining  heavily.  He  returned 
for  an  umbrella,  and  before  loug  was  walking 
aimlessly  about  the  Strand,  unable  to  make  up 
his  mind  whether  to  turn  into  a  theatre  or  not. 
Instead  of  doing  so,  he  sought  a  certain  upper 
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room  of  a  familiar  restaurant,  where  the  clay's 
papers  were  to  be  seen,  and  perchance  an 
acquaintance  might  be  met.  Only  half  a  dozen 
men  were  there,  reading  and  smoking,  and  all 
were  unknown  to  him.  He  drank  a  olass  of 
lao^er  beer,  skimmed  the  news  of  the  eveninji', 
and  again  went  out  into  the  bad  weather. 

After  all  it  was  better  to  go  home.  Every- 
thing^ he  encountered  had  an  unsettlinn;  effect 
upon  him,  so  that  he  was  further  than  ever 
from  the  decision  at  which  lie  Avished  to 
arrive.  In  Mornington  Eoad  he  came  upon 
AViielpdale,  who  was  walking  slowl}^  under  an 
imibrella. 

'  I've  just  called  at  your  place.' 
'  All  right ;  come  back  if  you  like.' 
'  But  perhaps  I  shall  waste  your  time  .^  '  said 
Wlielpdale,  with  unusual  diffidence. 

Eeassured,  he  gladly  returned  to  the  house. 
Milvain  accpiainted  him  with  the  fact  of  John 
Yule's  death,  and  with  its  result  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerned the  Heardons.  They  talked  of  how  the 
couple  would  probably  behave  under  this  decisive 
change  of  circumstances. 

'  Biffen  professes  to  know  nothing  about 
Mrs.  Eeardon,'  said  Whelpdale.  '  I  suspect  he 
keeps  his  knowledge  to  himself,  out  of  regard 

s   2 
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for  Eeardon.     It  wouldn't  surprise  me  if  they 
live  apart  for  a  long  time  yet.' 

'Not  very  likely.  It  was  only  want  of 
money.' 

'  They're  not  at  all  suited  to  each  other. 
Mrs.  Eeardon  no  doubt  repents  her  marriage 
bitterly,  and  I  doubt  whether  Eeardon  cares 
much  for  his  wife.' 

'  As  there's  no  way  of  getting  divorced  they'll 
make  the  best  of  it.  Ten  thousand  pounds 
produce  about  four  hundred  a  year  ;  it's  enough 
to  live  on.' 

'And  be  miserable  on — if  they  no  longer 
love  eacli  other.' 

'  You're  such  a  sentimental  fellow,'  cried 
Jasper.  '  I  believe  you  seriously  think  that 
love — the  sort  of  frenzy  you  understand  by  it — 
ouixht  to  endure  throus^hout  married  life,  IIow 
lias  a  man  come  to  your  age  witli  such  primitive 
ideas  ? ' 

'Well,  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  you  err  a, 
little  in  the  opposite  direction.' 

'I  liaven't  much  faith  in  marrying  for  love, 
as  you  know.  What's  more,  I  believe  it's  tlie 
very  rarest  thing  for  people  to  be  in  love  Avitli 
each  other.  Eeardon  and  iiis  wife  perhaps  were 
an  instance  ;  perhaps — I'm  not  quite  sure  about 
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her.  As  a  rule,  marriage  is  the  result  of  a  mild 
preference,  encouraged  by  circumstances,  and 
deliberately  heightened  into  strong  sexual 
feeling.  You,  of  all  men,  know  well  enough 
that  the  same  kind  of  feeling  could  be  pro- 
duced for  almost  any  woman  who  wasn't 
repulsive.' 

'  The  same  kind  of  feelinix  ;  but  there's  vast 
difference  of  decree.' 

'  To  be  sure.  I  think  it's  only  a  matter  of 
degree.  When  it  rises  to  the  point  of  frenzy 
people  may  strictly  be  said  to  be  in  love  ;  and,  as 
I  tell  you,  I  think  that  comes  to  pass  very  rarely 
indeed.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  experience 
of  it,  and  think  I  never  shall  have.' 

'I can't  say  the  same.' 

They  laughed. 

'I  dare  sav  vou  have  imagined  yourself  in 
love — or  really  been  so  for  aught  I  know — a 
ilozen  times.  How  the  deuce  you  can  attach 
any  importance  to  such  feeling  where  marriage 
is  concerned  I  don't  understand.' 

'  Well,  now,'  said  Whelpdale,  '  I  have  never 
upheld  the  theory — at  least  not  since  I  was 
sixteen — that  a  man  can  be  in  love  only  once, 
or  that  there  is  one  particular  woman  if  he 
misses  whom  he  can  never  be   liappy.     There 
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may  be  thousands  of  women  whom  I  could  love 
with  equal  sincerity.' 

'  I  object  to  the  word  "  love  "  altogether.  It 
has  been  vulj^arised.  Let  us  talk  about  com- 
patibility.  Now,  I  should  say  that,  no  doubt,  and 
speaking  scientifically,  there  is  one  particular 
woman  supremely  fitted  to  each  man.  I  put 
aside  consideration  of  circumstances  ;  we  know 
that  circumstances  will  disturb  anv  defrree  of 
abstract  fitness.  ]3ut  in  the  nature  of  thin2;s 
there  must  be  one  woman  whose  nature  is 
specially  well  adapted  to  harmonise  with  mine, 
or  with  yours.  If  there  were  any  means  of  dis- 
covering this  woman  in  each  case,  then  I  have  no 
doubt  it  wT)uld  be  worth  a  man's  utmost  eflort  to 
do  so,  and  any  amount  of  erotic  jubilation  would 
be  reasonable  when  the  discovery  was  made. 
But  the  thing  is  impossible,  and,  what's  more,  we 
know  what  ridiculous  fallibility  people  display 
when  they  imagine  they  have  found  the  best 
substitute  for  that  indiscoverable.  This  is  what 
makes  me  impatient  with  sentimental  talk  about 
marriage.  An  educated  man  mustn't  play  so 
into  the  hands  of  ironic  destiny.  Let  him 
think  he  icants  to  marry  a  Avoman ;  but  don't 
let  liim  exaggerate  his  feelings  or  idealise  their 
nature.' 
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'  There's  a  good  deal  in  all  iliat,'  admitted 
Whelpdale,  though  discontentedly. 

'  There's  more  than  a  good  deal ;  there's  the 
last  word  on  the  subject.  The  days  of  romantic 
love  are  gone  by.  The  scientific  spirit  has  put 
an  end  to  that  kind  of  self-deception.  Eomantic 
love  was  inextricably  blended  with  all  sorts  of 
superstitions — belief  in  personal  immortality,  in 
superior  beings,  in — all  the  rest  of  it.  What  we 
think  of  now  is  moral  and  intellectual  and 
physical  compatibility ;  I  mean,  if  we  are 
reasonable  people.' 

'  And  if  Ave  are  not  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  in 
love  with    an  incompatible,'  added  Whelpdale^ 

'  Well,  that  is  a  form  of  unreason — a  blind 

desire  wliich  science  could  explain  in  each  case. 

I  rejoice  that  I  am  not  subject  to  that  form  of 

epilepsy.' 

'  You  positively  never  were  in  love  ?  ' 

'  As  you  understand  it,  never.     But  I  have 

felt  a  very  distinct  preference.' 

'  Based  on  what  you  think  compatibility  ?  ' 
'  Yes.     Not  stronof  enou^xli  to  make  me  lose 

sight    of    prudence    and    advantage.     No,    not 

strong  enough  for  that.' 

He  seemed  to  be  reassuring  himself. 
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*  Then  of  course  that  can't  be  called  love,' 
said  Whelpdale. 

'Perhaps  not.  But,  as  I  told  you,  a  pre- 
ference of  this  kind  can  be  heightened  into 
emotion,  if  one  chooses.  In  the  case  of  which  I 
am  thinking  it  easily  might  be.  And  I  think 
it  very  improbable  indeed  that  I  should  re- 
pent it  if  anything  led  me  to  indulge  such  an 
impulse.' 

Whelpdale  smiled. 

'  This  is  very  interesting.  I  hope  it  may  lead 
to  something.' 

'  I  don't  think  it  will.  I  am  far  more  likely 
to  marry  some  woman  for  wliom  I  have  no 
preference,  but  who  can  serve  me  materially.' 

'  I  confess  that  amazes  me.  I  know  the 
value  of  money  as  well  as  you  do,  but  I  wouldn't 
nuarry  a  rich  woman  for  whom  I  had  no  pre- 
ference.    By  Jove,  no  ! ' 

'  Yes,  yes.  You  are  a  consistent  sentimen- 
tahst.' 

'  Doomed  to  perpetual  disappointment,'  said 
the  other,  looking  disconsolately  about  the 
room. 

'  Courage,  my  boy  !  I  have  evcr}^  hope  that 
I  shall  see  you  marry  and  repent.' 

'  I  admit  the  danger  of  that.     But  shall  I  tell 
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yx)ii  something  I  have  observed  ?  Each  woman 
I  fall  in  love  with  is  of  a  higher  type  than  the 
one  before.' 

Jasper  roared  irreverently,  and  his  companion 
looked  hurt. 

'But  I  am  perfectly  serious,  I  assure  you. 
To  go  back  only  three  or  four  years.  There 
was  the  dau^^hter  of  mv  landlady  in  Barham 
Street ;  well,  a  nice  girl  enough,  but  limited, 
decidedly  limited.  Next  came  that  girl  at  the 
stationer's — you  remember  ?  She  was  distinctly 
an  advance,  both  in  mind  and  person.  Then 
there  was  Miss  Embleton ;  yes,  I  think  she  made 
asrain  an  advance.  She  had  been  at  Bedford 
College,  you  know,  and  was  really  a  girl 
of  considerable  attainments  ;  morally,  admirable. 
Afterwards ' 

He  paused. 

'The  maiden  from  Birmimrham,  wasn't  it?' 
said  Jasper,  again  exploding. 

'Yes,  it  was.  \Yell,  I  can't  be  quite  sure. 
But  in  many  respects  that  girl  was  my  ideal ; 
she  really  was.' 

'  As  you  once  or  twice  told  me  at  the  time.' 

'  I  really  believe  she  would  rank  above  Miss 
Embleton — at  all  events  from  my  point  of  view. 
And  that's  everything,  you  know.    It's  the  effect 
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a  woman  produces  on  one  that  has  to  be  con- 
sidered.' • 

'  The  next  should  be  a  paragon,'  said  Jasper. 

'The;  next?' 

Whelpdale  again  looked  about  the  room,  but 
added  nothing:,  and  fell  into  a  long  silence. 

When  left  to  himself  Jasper  walked  about  a 
little,  then  sat  down  at  his  writing-table,  for  he 
felt  easier  in  mind,  and  fancied  that  he  might 
still  do  a  couple  of  hours'  work  before  going  to 
bed.  He  did  in  fact  write  half  a  dozen  lines, 
but  with,  the  effort  came  back  his  former  mood. 
Very  soon  the  pen  dropped,  and  he  was  once 
more  in  the  throes  of  anxious  mental  debate. 

He  sat  till  after  midnight,  and  wlien  he  went 
to  his  bedroom  it  was  with  a  lingering  step, 
wliich  proved  him  still  a  prey  to  indecision. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

A    TRO POSED    INVESTMENT 

Alfred  Yule's  beliaviour  under  iiis  disap- 
pointment seemed  to  prove  that  even  for  him 
the  uses  of  adversity  could  be  sweet.  On  the 
day  after  his  return  home  he  displayed  a  most 
unwonted  mildness  in  such  remarks  as  he  ad- 
dressed to  his  wife,  and  his  bearing  towards 
Marian  was  gravely  gentle.  At  meals  he  con- 
versed, or  rather  monologised,  on  literary  topics, 
with  occasionally  one  of  liis  grim  jokes,  pointed 
for  Marian's  appreciation.  He  became  aw\are 
tliat  the  fjirl  had  been  overtaxini^f  her  stren2;tli 
of  late,  and  sujjwsted  a  few  weeks  of  recreation 
among  new  novels.  The  coldness  and  crloom 
wliich  had  possessed  him  when  lie  made  a  formal 
announcement  of  the  news  appeared  to  have 
given  way  before  the  sympathy  manifested  by 
his  wife  and  daughter ;  he  was  now  sorrowful, 
but  resio;ned. 

He  explained  to  Marian  the  exact  nature  of 
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Iier  legacy.  It  was  to  be  paid  out  of  her  uncle's 
share  in  a  wholesale  stationery  business,  with 
which  John  Yule  had  been  connected  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  but  from  which  he  had  not  long 
ago  withdrawn  a  large  portion  of  his  invested 
capital.  This  house  Avas  known  as  '  Turberville 
&  Co.,'  a  name  Avhicli  Marian  now  heard  for  the 
first  time. 

'  I  knew  nothing  of  his  association  with  them,' 
said  her  father.  'They  tell  me  that  seven  or 
eight  thousand  pounds  will  be  realised  from  that 
source  ;  it  seems  a  pity  that  the  investment  was 
not  left  to  you  intact.  Whether  there  will  be 
any  delay  in  withdrawing  the  money  I  can't 
say.' 

The  executors  were  two  old  friends  of  the 
deceased,  one  of  them  a  former  partner  in  his 
paper-making  concern. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  about  an 
hour  after  dinner  was  over,  Mr.  Hinks  called  at 
the  house ;  as  usual,  he  went  into  the  study. 
Before  long  came  a  second  visitor,  Mr.  Quarmby, 
who  joined  Yule  and  Hinks.  The  three  had  all 
sat  together  for  some  time,  when  Marian,  who 
happened  to  be  coming  down  stairs,  saw  her 
father  at  the  study  door. 

'  Ask  your  mother  to  let  us  have  some  supper 
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at  a  quarter  to  ten,'  he  said  urbanely.  'And 
come  in,  won't '  you  ?  We  are  only  gossi[> 
ing.' 

It  had  not  often  happened  that  Marian  was 
invited  to  join  parties  of  this  kind. 

'Do  you  wish  me  to  come? '  she  asked. 

'Yes,  I  should  like  you  to,  if  you  have 
nothing  particular  to  do.' 

Marian  informed  Mrs.  Yule  that  the  visitors 
would  have  supper,  and  tiien  went  to  the  study. 
Mr.  Quarmby  was  smoking  a  pipe ;  Mr.  Hinks, 
who  on  grounds  of  economy  had  long  since 
given  up  tobacco,  sat  with  his  liands  in  his 
trouser  pockets,  and  ]iis  long,  thin  legs  tucked 
beneath  the  chair ;  both  rose  and  ixreeted 
Marian  Avitli  more  than  ordinary  warmth. 

'  Will  you  allow  me  live  or  six  more  pufls  ?  ' 
asked  Mr.  Quarmby,  laying  one  hand  on  his 
ample  stomach  and  elevating  his  pipe  as  if  it 
were  a  glass  of  beaded  liquor.  '  I  shall  then 
have  done.' 

'As  many  more  as  you  like,'  Marian  replied. 

The  easiest  chair  was  placed  for  her,  Mr. 
Hinks  hastening  to  perform  this  courtesy,  and 
her  father  apprised  her  of  the  topic  they  were 
discussincf. 

'  What's  your  view,  Marian  ?     Is  there  any- 
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tiling   to    bo    said    for    the    establisliment  of  a 
literary  academy  in  England  ? ' 

Mr.  Quarmby  beamed  benevolently  upon 
her,  and  Mr.  Hinks,  his  scraggy  neck  at  full 
length,  awaited  her  reply  witli  a  look  of  the 
most  respectful  attention. 

'  I  really  tliink  we  have  quite  enough  literary 
quarrelling  as  it  is,'  the  girl  replied,  casting  down 
her  eves  and  smilinq'. 

Mr.  Quarmby  uttered  a  hollow  chuckle,  Mr. 
Hinks  laughed  tliinly  and  exclaimed,  'Very 
good  indeed !  Very  good  ! '  Yule  affected  to 
applaud  with  impartial  smile. 

'  It  Avouldn't  harmonise  with  the  An^lo- 
Saxon  spirit,'  remarked  Mr.  Ilinks,  with  an  air 
of  diffident  profundity. 

Yule  held  forth  on  the  subject  for  a  few 
minutes  in  laboured  phrases.  Presently  the 
conversation  turned  to  periodicals,  and  the  three 
men  were  unanimous  in  an  opinion  that  no 
existing  monthly  or  quarterly  could  be  considered 
as  representing  the  best  literary  opinion. 

'  We  want,'  remarked  Mr.  Quarmby,  '  we 
want  a  monthly  review  which  shall  deal  ex- 
clusively witli  literature.  The  Fortni(/htli/,  the 
Contemporary — they  are  very  well  in  their  way, 
but  then  they  are  mere  miscellanies.     You  will 
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find  one  solid  literary  article  amid  a  confused 
mass  of  politics  and  economics  and  general 
clap-trap.' 

'  Articles  on  the  currency  and  railway  sta- 
tistics and  views  of  evolution,'  said  Mr.  Hinks, 
with  a  look  as  if  something'  were  ivratinir  between 
his  teeth. 

'  The  quarterlies  ?  '  put  in  Yule.  '  Well,  the 
original  idea  of  the  quarterlies  was  that  there 
are  not  enough  important  books  publislied  to 
occupy  solid  reviewers  more  tlian  four  times  a 
year.  That  may  be  true,  but  then  a  literary 
monthly  would  include  much  more  than  pro- 
fessed reviews.  Hinks's  essays  on  the  historical 
drama  would  have  come  out  in  it  very  well ;  or 
5''0ur  "  Spanish  Poets,"  Quarmby.' 

'  I  threw  out  the  idea  to  Jedwood  the  other 
day,'  said  Mr.  Quarmby,  '  and  he  seemed  to 
niljble  at  it.' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  came  from  Y^ule  ;  '  but  Jedwood 
has  so  many  irons  in  the  fire.  I  doubt  if  he  has 
the  necessary  capital  at  command  just  now.  No 
doubt  he's  the  man,  if  some  capitalist  would  join 
him.' 

'No  enormous  capital  needed,'  opined  Mr. 
Quarmby.  '  The  thing  would  pay  its  way  almost 
from  the  first.     It  would  take  a  place  between 
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tlie  literary  weeklies  and  the  quarterlies.  Tlie 
former  are  too  academic,  the  latter  too  massive, 
for  multitudes  of  people  who  yet  have  strong 
literary  tastes.  Foreign  publications  should  be 
liberally  dealt  witli.  But,  as  Hinks  says,  no 
meddling  with  the  books  that  are  no  books — 
hihlia  abiblia ;  nothing  about  essays  on  bi-raetal- 
lism  and  treatises  for  or  asiainst  vaccination.' 

Even  here,  in  the  freedom  of  a  friend's  study, 
he  laughed  his  Readinfy-room  laufjh,  foldhiof  both 
hands  upon  his  expansive  waistcoat. 

'  Fiction  ?  I  presume  a  serial  of  the  better 
kind  might  be  admitted  ? '  said  Yule. 

*That  would  be  advisable,  no  doubt.  But 
strictly  of  the  better  kind.' 

'  Oh,  strictly  of  the  better  kind,'  chimed  in 
Mr.  Ilinks. 

They  pursued  the  discussion  as  if  they  were 
an  editorial  committee  planning  a  review  of 
which  the  first  number  was  shortly  to  appear. 
It  occupied  them  imtil  Mrs.  Yule  announced  at 
the  door  that  supper  was  ready. 

During  the  meal  Marian  found  herself  the 
object  of  unusual  attention ;  her  father  troubled 
to  inquire  if  the  cut  of  cold  beef  he  sent  her 
was  to  her  taste,  and  kept  an  eye  on  her  pro- 
gress.    Mr.  Hinks   talked  to  her   iu   a  tone  of 
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i'cspectfiil  sympathy,  and  Mr,  Quarmby  was 
paternally  jovial  when  he  addressed  her.  Mrs. 
Yule  would  have  kept  silence,  in  her  ordinary 
way,  but  this  evening  her  husband  made  several 
remarks  which  he  had  adapted  to  her  intellect, 
and  even  showed  that  a  reply  would  be  graciously 
received. 

Mother  and  daughter  remained  together 
Avhen  the  men  withdrew  to  their  tobacco  and 
toddy.  Neither  made  allusion  to  the  wonderful 
change,  but  they  talked  more  light-heartedly 
than  for  a  long  time. 

On  the  morrow  Yule  began  by  consulting 
Marian  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  matter 
in  an  essay  he  was  writing.  What  she  said  he 
weighed  carefully,  and  seemed  to  think  that  she 
liad  set  his  doubts  at  rest. 

'  Poor  old  Hinks ! '  he  said  presently,  with 
a  sigh.  '  Breaking  up,  isn't  he  ?  He  positively 
totters  in  his  walk.  I'm  afraid  he's  the  kind  of 
man  to  have  a  paralytic  stroke ;  it  wouldn't 
astonish  me  to  hear  at  any  moment  that  he  was 
lying  helpless.' 

'What  ever  would  become  of  him  in  that 
<;ase  ? ' 

'  Goodness  knows  !     One  might  ask  the  same 

VOL.    II.  •  T 
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of  SO  many  of  us.     What  would  become  of  me, 
for  instance,  if  I  were  incapable  of  work  ? ' 

Marian  could  make  no  repty. 

'  There's  something  I'll  just  mention  to  you,' 
he  went  on  in  a  lowered  tone,  '  thougli  I  don't 
wish  you  to  take  it  too  seriously.  I'm  beginning 
to  have  a  little  trouble  with  my  eyes.' 

She  looked  at  him,  startled. 

'  With  your  eyes  ? ' 

'  Nothing,  I  hope  ;  but — well,  I  think  I  shall 
see  an  oculist.  One  doesn't  care  to  face  a 
prospect  of  failing  sight,  perhaps  of  cataract, 
or  something  of  that  kind  ;  still,  it's  better  to 
know  the  facts,  I  should  say.' 

'  By  all  means  go  to  an  oculist,'  said  Marian, 
earnestly. 

'  Don't  disturb  yourself  about  it.  It  may  be 
nothing  at  all.  But  in  any  case  I  must  change 
my  glasses.' 

He  rustled  over  some  slips  of  manuscript, 
whilst  Marian  regarded  him  anxiously. 

'  Now,  I  appeal  to  you,  Marian,'  he  continued: 
'  could  I  possibly  save  money  out  of  an  income 
that  has  never  exceeded  two  hundi-ed  and  fifty 
pounds,  and  often — I  mean  even  in  latter  years 
- — has  been  much  less  ? ' 

'  I  don't  see  how  you  could.' 
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'In  one  way,  of  course,  I  have  managed  it. 
My  life  is  insured  for  five  hundred  pounds.  But 
that  is  no  provision  for  possible  disablement.  J  f 
I  could  no  longer  earn  money  with  my  pen, 
what  would  become  of  me  ?  ' 

Marian  could  have  made  an  encourafrinij 
reply,  but  did  not  venture  to  utter  her  thoughts. 

'  Sit  down,'  said  her  father.  '  You  are  not 
to  work  for  a  few  days,  and  I  myself  shall  be 
none  the  worse  for  a  morning's  rest.  Poor  old 
Ilinks !  I  suppose  we  shall  help  him  among  us, 
somehow.  Quarmby,  of  course,  is  comparatively 
nourishing.  Well,  we  have  been  companions  for 
a  quarter  of  a  tentury,  we  three.  When  I  first 
met  Quarmby  I  was  a  Grub  Street  gazetteer,  and 
I  think  he  was  even  poorer  than  I.  A  hfe  of 
toil !     A  hfe  of  toil ! ' 

'That  it  has  been,  indeed.' 

'By-the-by' — he  threw  an  arm  over  the 
back  of  his  chair — '  what  did  you  think  of  our 
imaginary  review,  the  thing  we  were  talking 
about  last  night  ? ' 

'There  are  so  many  periodicals,'  replied 
Marian,  doubtfully. 

'  So  many  ?  My  dear  child,  if  we  hve  another 
ten  years  we  shall  see  the  number  trebled.' 

'  Is  it  desirable  ?  ' 

T    2 
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'  That  there  should  be  such  growth  of  period- 
icals ?  Well,  from  oue  point  of  view,  no.  No 
doubt  they  take  up  the  time  which  some  people 
would  give  to  solid  literature.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there's  a  far  greater  number  of  people 
who  would  probably  not  read  at  all,  but  for  the 
temptations  of  these  short  and  new  articles ;  and 
they  may  be  induced  to  pass  on  to  substantial 
works.  Of-  course  it  all  depends  on  the  quahty 
of  the  periodical  matter  you  offer.  Now,  maga- 
zines like ' — he  named  two  or  three  of  popular 
stamp — 'might  very  well  l)e  dispensed  wdth, 
unless  one  regards  them  as  an  alternative  to  the 
talking  of  scandal  or  any  other  vicious  result 
of  total  idleness.  But  such  a  monthly  as  we 
projected  would  be  of  distinct  Hterary  value. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  someone  or  other 
will  shortly  establish  it.' 

'  I  am  afraid,'  said  Marian,  '  I  haven't  so 
much  sympathy  with  literary  undertakings  as 
you  would  like  me  to  have.' 

Money  is  a  great  fortifier  of  self-respect. 
Since  she  had  become  really  conscious  of  her 
position  as  the  owner  of  five  thousand  pounds, 
Marian  spoke  with  a  steadier  voice,  walked  with 
firmer  step  ;  mentally  she  felt  herself  altogether 
a  less  dependent  being.     She  might  have  con- 
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fessed  tins  lukewarmness  towards  literary  enter- 
prise in  the  anger  whicli  her  father  excited  eight 
or  nine  days  ago,  but  at  that  time  she  conld  not 
have  uttered  her  opinion  calmly,  deliberately, 
as  now.  The  smile  which  accompanied  the 
words  was  also  new;  it  signified  deliverance 
from  pupilage. 

i  '  I  have  felt  that,'  returned  her  father,  after 
a  slight  pause  to  command  his  voice,  that  it 
misht  be  suave  instead  of  scornful.  '  I  greatly 
fear  that  I  have  made  your  life  something  of  a 
martyrdom ' 

'Don't  think  I  meant  that,  father.  I  am 
speaking  only  of  the  general  question.  I  can't 
be  quite  so  zealous  as  you  are,  that's  all.  I  love 
books,  but  I  could  wish  people  were  content  for 
a  while  with  those  we  already  have.' 

'My  dear  Marian,  don't  suppose  that  I  am 
out  of  sympathy  with  you  here.  Alas!  how 
much  of  my  work  has  been  mere  drudgery, 
mere  labouring  for  a  livelihood !  How  gladly 
I  would  have  spent  much  more  of  my  time 
amono-  the  great  authors,  with  no  thouiiht  of 
making  money  of  them  !  If  I  speak  approvingly 
of  a  scheme  for  a  new  periodical,  it  is  greatly 
because  of  my  necessities.' 
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He  paused  and  looked  at  lier.  Marian  re- 
turned the  look. 

'  You  woidd  of  course  write  for  it,'  slie  said. 

'Marian,  why  shouldn't  I  edit  it?  Why 
shouldn't  it  be  i/our  property  ?  ' 

'  My  property ?  ' 

She  checked  a  lauoli.  There  came  into  her 
mind  a  more  disagreeable  suspicion  than  she  had 
ever  entertained  of  lier  father.  Was  this  the 
meaninsx  of  his  softened  behaviour?  Was  he 
capable  of  calculated  hypocrisy?  That  did 
not  seem  consistent  with  his  character,  as  she 
knew  it. 

'Let  us  talk  it  over,'  said  Yule.  He  w^a.s 
in  visible  agitation,  and  his  voice  shook.  '  The 
idea  may  well  startle  you  at  first.  It  will  seem 
to  3^ou  that  I  propose  to  make  away  with  your 
property  before  you  liave  even  come  into  pos- 
session of  it.'  He  laughed.  '  But,  in  fact,  what 
I  have  in  mind  is  merely  an  investment  for  your 
capital,  and  that  an  admirable  one.  Five  thou- 
sand pounds  at  tliree  per  cent. — one  doesn't  care 
to  reckon  on  more — represents  a  hundred  and 
lifty  a  year.  Now,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt 
that,  if  it  were  invested  in  literary  property  such 
as  I  have  in  mind,  it  w^onld  bring  you  five  times 
that  interest,  and    before   long   perhaps    much 
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more.  Of  t-ourse  I  am  now  speaking  in  the 
roughest  outhne.  I  should  have  to  get  trust- 
worthy advice ;  complete  and  detailed  estimates 
would  be  submitted  to  you.  At  present  I  merely 
suggest  to  you  this  form  of  investment.' 

He    watched    her    face    eagerly,    greedily. 
When  Marian's  eyes  rose  to  his  he  looked  away. 

'  Then,  of  course,'  she  said,  '  you  don't  expect 
me  to  give  any  decided  answer.' 

'  Of  course  not — of  course  not.  I  merely 
put  before  you  the  chief  advantages  of  such  an 
investment.  As  I  am  a  selfish  old  fellow,  I'll 
talk  about  the  benefit  to  myself  first  of  all.  I 
should  be  editor  of  the  new  review ;  I  should 
draw  a  stipend  sufficient  to  all  my  needs — quite 
content,  at  first,  to  take  far  less  than  another 
man  would  ask,  and  to  progress  with  tlie  advance 
of  the  periodical.  This  position  would  enable 
me  to  have  done  with  mere  drudgery ;  I  should 
only  write  when  I  felt  called  to  do  so — -when  the 
spirit  moved  me.'  Again  he  laughed,  as  though 
desirous  of  keeping  his  listener  in  good  humour. 
'  My  eyes  would  be  greatly  spared  henceforth.' 

He  dwelt  on  that  point,  waiting  its  effect  on 
Marian.     As  she  said  nothing  he  proceeded  : 

'  And  suppose  I  really  w^ere  doomed  to  lose 
my  sight  in   the  course   of  a  few  years,  am  I 
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wrong  in  thinking  tliat  tlie  proprietor  of  this 
periodical  would  wilhngly  grant  a  small  annuity 
to  the  man  who  had  iirmly  established  it  ? ' 

'  I  see  the  force  of  all  that,'  said  Marian ; 
'  but  it  takes  for  granted  that  the  periodical  will 
be  successful.' 

'  It  does.  In  the  hands  of  a  publisher  like 
Jedwood — a  visforous  man  of  the  new  school — 
its  success  could  scarcely  be  doubtful.' 

'  Do  you  think  five  thousand  pounds  would 
be  enouo'Ii  to  start  such  a  review  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  can  say  nothing  definite  on  that 
point.  For  one  thing,  the  coat  must  be  made 
according  to  the  cloth ;  expenditure  can  be 
largely  controlled  without  endangering  success. 
Then  again,  I  think  Jedwood  would  take  a  share 
in  the  venture.  These  are  details.  At  present 
I  only  want  to  familiarise  you  with  the  thought 
that  an  investment  of  this  sort  will  very  probably 
offer  itself  to  you.' 

'  It  would  be  better  if  we  called  it  a  specula- 
tion,' said  Marian,  smiling  uneasily. 

Her  one  object  at  present  was  to  oblige  her 
father  to  understand  that  the  suggestion  by  no 
means  lured  her.  She  could  not  tell  him  that 
what  he  proposed  was  out  of  the  question,  though 
as  yet  that  was  the  light  in  wliicli  she  saw  it. 
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His  subtlety  of  approach  bad  made  lier  feel 
justified  in  dealing  with  him  in  a  matter-of-fact 
way.  He  must  see  that  she  was  not  to  be  cajoled. 
Obviously,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  was 
urging  a  proposal  in  which  he  himself  had  all 
faith  ;  but  Marian  knew  his  judgment  was  far 
from  infallible.  It  mitigated  her  sense  of  be- 
having  unkindly  to  reflect  that  in  all  likelihood 
this  disposal  of  her  money  would  be  the  worst 
possible  for  her  own  interests,  and  therefore  for 
his.  If,  indeed,  his  dark  forebodings  were  war- 
ranted, then  upon  her  would  fall  the  care  of  him, 
and  the  steadiness  with  which  she  faced  that 
responsibility  came  from  a  hope  of  which  she 
could  not  speak. 

'  Name  it  as  you  will,'  returned  her  father, 
hardly  suppressing  a  note  of  irritation.  '  True, 
every  commercial  enterprise  is  a  speculation. 
But  let  me  ask  you  one  question,  and  beg  you 
to  reply  frankly.  Do  you  distrust  my  ability  to 
conduct  this  periodical  ? ' 

She  did.  She  knew  that  he  was  not  in  touch 
with  the  interests  of  the  day,  and  that  all  manner 
of  considerations  akin  to  the  prime  end  of 
selling  his  review  would  make  him  an  untrust- 
worthy editor.  But  how  could  she  tell  him 
this  ? 
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'  j\Iy  opinion  would  be  worthless,'  she  re- 
})lied. 

•  If  Jedwood  were  disposed  to  put  confidence 
in  nie,  you  also  would  ? ' 

'  There's  no  need  to  talk  of  that  now,  father. 
Indeed,  I  can't  say  anything  that  would  sound 
like  a  promise.' 

He  flashed  a  glance  at  her.  Then  she  Avas 
more  than  doubtful  ? 

'But  you  have  no  objection,  Marian,  to  talk 
in  a  friendly  way  of  a  project  that  would  mean 
so  much  to  me  ?  ' 

'  But  I  am  afraid  to  encourage  you,'  she 
replied,  frankly.  '  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
say  whether  I  can  do  as  you  wish,  or  not.' 

'  Yes,  yes ;  I  perfectly  understand  that. 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  regard  you  as  a 
cliild  to  be  led  independently  of  your  own  views 
and  wishes !  With  so  large  a  sum  of  mone}'  at 
stake,  it  would  be  monsti'ous  if  I  acted  rashly, 
and  tried  to  persuade  you  to  do  the  same.  The 
matter  will  Jiave  to  be  most  gravely  con- 
sidered.' 

'  Yes.'     Slie  spoke  mechanically. 

'  But  if  onlv  it  should  come  to  somethino- ! 
You  don't  know  what  it  would  mean  to  me, 
Marian.' 
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*  Yes,  fixther ;  I  know  very  well  liow  you 
think  and  feel  about  it.' 

'  Do  you  P  '  lie  leaned  forward,  his  features 
working  under  stress  of  emotion.  '  If  I  could 
see  myself  the  editor  of  an  influential  review, 
all  my  bygone  toils  and  sufferings  would  be  as 
nothing ;  I  should  rejoice  in  them  as  the  steps  to 
this  triuuiph.  Meminisse  juvahit !  My  dear,  I 
am  not  a  man  fitted  for  subordinate  places.  My 
nature  is  framed  for  authority.  The  failure  of 
all  my  undertakings  rankles  so  in  my  heart  that 
sometimes  I  feel  capable  of  every  brutality, 
every  meanness,  every  hateful  cruelty.  To  you 
I  have  behaved  shamefully.  Don't  interrupt  me, 
Marian.  I  have  treated  you  abominably,  my 
child,  my  dear  daughter — and  all  the  time  with 
a  full  sense  of  what  I  was  doing.  That's  the 
punishment  of  faults  such  as  mine.  I  hate  my- 
self for  everv  harsh  word  and  antrry  look  I  have 
given  you  ;  at  the  time,  I  hated  myself ! ' 

'  Father ' 

'ISTo,  no;  let  me  speak,  Marian.  You  have 
forgiven  me  ;  I  know  it.  You  were  always  ready 
to  forgive,  dear.  Can  I  ever  forget  that  evening 
when  I  spoke  like  a  brute,  and  you  came  after- 
wards and  addressed  me  as  if  the  wrong  had 
been  on  your  side?     It  burns  in  my  memory. 
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It  wasn't  I  who  spoke ;  it  was  the  demon  of 
failure,  of  humihation.  My  enemies  sit  in 
triumph,  and  scorn  at  me  ;  the  thought  of  it 
is  infu.riatino;.  Have  I  deserved  this  ?  Am  I 
the  inferior  of — of  those  men  wlio  liave  suc- 
ceeded and  now  try  to  trample  on  me  ?  No  !  I 
am  not !  I  have  a  better  brain  and  a  better 
heart ! ' 

Listening  to  this  strange  outpouring,  Marian 
more  than  forgave  the  hypocrisy  of  the  last  day 
or  two.  Nay,  could  it  be  called  hypocrisy  ?  It 
was  only  his  better  self  declared  at  the  impulse 
of  a  passionate  hope. 

'Why  should  you  think  so  much  of  these 
troubles,  father?  Is  it  such  a  great  matter  that 
narrow -miaded  people  triumph  over  you  ?  ' 

'  Narrow-minded  ?  '      He   clutched    at    tlie 
word.     '  You  admit  they  are  that  ?  ' 
'  I  feel  very  sure  that  Mr.  Fadge  is.' 
'  Then  you  are  not  on  his  side  against  me  t ' 
'  How  could  you  suppose  such  a  thing? ' 
'  Well,  well ;  we  won't  talk  of  that.    Perhaps 
it  isn't  a  great  matter.    No — from  a  philosophical 
point    of    view,    such    things    are    unspeakably 
petty.     But  I  am  not  much  of  a  philosopher.' 
He  laughed,  with  a  break  in  his  voice.     '  Defeat 
in  life  is  defeat,  after  all ;  and  unmerited  failure 
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is  a  bitter  curse.  You  see,  I  am  not  too  old  to 
do  something  yet.  My  sight  is  faiUng,  but  I  can 
take  care  of  it.  If  I  had  my  own  review,  I  would 
write  every  now  and  then  a  critical  paper  in  my 
very  best  style.  You  remember  poor  old  Hinks's 
note  about  me  in  his  book  ?  We  laughed  at  it, 
but  he  wasn't  so  far  wrong.  I  have  many  of 
those  qualities.  A  man  is  conscious  of  his  own 
merits,  as  well  as  of  his  defects.  I  have  done  a 
few  admirable  things.  You  remember  my  paper 
on  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  ?  No  one  ever  wrote 
a  more  subtle  piece  of  criticism  ;  but  it  was 
swept  aside  among  the  rubbish  of  the  magazines. 
And  it's  just  because  of  my  pungent  phrases 
that  I  have  excited  so  much  enmity.  Wait ! 
Wait !  Let  me  have  my  own  review,  and  leisure, 
and  satisfaction  of  mind — heavens  !  what  I  will 
write  !     How  I  will  scarify  ! ' 

'That  is  unworthy  of  you.  How  much 
better  to  ignore  your  enemies !  Li  such  a  posi- 
tion, I  should  carefully  avoid  every  word  that 
betrayed  personal  feeling.' 

'  Well,  well ;  you  are  of  course  right,  my 
good  girl.  And  I  beheve  I  should  do  injustice 
to  myself  if  I  made  you  think  that  those  ignoble 
motives  are  the  stronsjest  in  me  No  ;  it  isn't  so. 
From  my  boyhood  I  have  had  a  passionate  desire 
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of  literary  fame,  deep  down  below  all  the  sur- 
face foiilts  of  my  character.  The  l)est  of  my 
life  has  gone  by,  and  it  drives  me  to  despair 
when  I  feel  tliat  I  have  not  gained  the  position 
due  to  mc.  Tliere  is  only  one  way  of  doing 
this  now,  and  that  is  by  becoming  tlie  editor  of 
an  important  periodical.  Only  in  tliat  way  shall 
I  succeed  in  forcing  people  to  pay  attention  to 
my  claims.  Many  a  man  goes  to  liis  grave  un- 
recognised, just  because  he  has  never  had  a  fair 
judgment.  Nowadays  it  is  the  unscrupulous 
men  of  business  wlio  hold  the  attention  of  t]ie 
public  ;  they  blow  their  trumpets  so  loudly  that 
the  voices  of  honest  men  have  no  chance  of 
hcinre  heard.' 

Marian  was  pained  by  the  humihty  of  his 
pleading  with  her — for  what  was  all  this  but  an 
endeavour  to  move  her  sympathies  ? — and  by 
the  necessity  she  was  under  of  seeming  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear.  She  believed  that  there  was  some 
truth  in  his  estimate  of  his  own  powers  ;  thouoh 
as  an  editor  he  would  almost  certainly  fail,  as  a 
man  of  letters  he  had  probably  done  far  better 
work  than  some  who  had  passed  him  by  on  their 
w\ay  to  popularity.  Circumstances  might  enable 
her  to  assist  him,  though  not  in  the  way  he  pro- 
posed.    The  worst  of  it  was  that  she  could  not 
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let  liirn  see  what  was  in  licr  mind.  He  must 
think  tliat  slie  was  simply  balancing  her  own 
satisfaction  against  his,  when  in  truth  she  suffered 
from  the  conviction  that  to  yield  would  be  as 
unwise  in  regai-d  to  her  father's  future  as  it 
would  be  perihnis  to  lier  own  prospect  of 
happiness. 

'  Shall  we  leave  this  to  be  talked  of  when  tlie 
money  has  been  paid  over  to  me  ? '  she  said, 
after  a  silence. 

'  Yes.  Don't  suppose  I  wish  to  influence  you 
by  dwelling  on  my  own  hardships.  That  would 
be  contemptible.  1  have  only  taken  this  oppor- 
tunity of  making  myself  better  known  to  joii. 
I  don't  readily  talk  of  myself,  and  in  general  my 
real  feelings  are  hidden  by  tlie  faults  of  my 
temper.  In  suggesting  how  you  could  do  me  a 
great  service,  and  at  the  same  time  reap  advan- 
tage for  yourself,  I  couldn't  but  remember  how 
little  reason  you  have  to  think  kindly  of  me. 
But  we  will  postpone  further  talk.  You  will 
think  over  what  I  have  said  ?  ' 

Marian  promised  that  she  Avould,  and  was 
glad  to  bring  the  conversation  to  an  end. 

When  Sunday  came,  Yule  inquired  of  his 
daughter  if  she  had  any  engagement  for  tlie 
afternoon. 
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'  Yes,  I  have,'  she  rephed,  "with  an  effort  to 
disguise  her  embarrassmeDt. 

'  I'm  sorry.  I  thought  of  asking  you  to  come 
with  me  to  Quarmby's.  Shall  you  be  away 
through  the  evening  ?  ' 

'  Till  about  nine  o'clock,  I  think.' 

'Ah  !     Never  mind,  never  mind.' 

He  tried  to  dismiss  the  matter  as  if  it  were 
of  no  moment,  but  Marian  saw  the  shadow  that 
passed  over  his  countenance.  This  was  just 
after  breakfast.  For  the  remainder  of  the  morn- 
ing she  did  not  meet  him,  and  at  the  mid-daj' 
dinner  he  was  silent,  though  he  brought  no  book 
to  the  table  with  him,  as  he  was  wont  to  do 
when  in  his  dark  moods.  Marian  talked  with 
her  mother,  doing  her  best  to  preserve  the 
appearance  of  cheerfulness  which  was  natural 
since  the  chano;e  in  Yule's  demeanour. 

She  chanced  to  meet  her  father  in  the  pas- 
sage just  as  she  was  going  out.  He  smiled  (it 
was  more  like  a  grin  of  pain)  and  nodded,  but 
said  nothing. 

When  the  front  door  closed,  he  went  into 
the  parlour.  Mrs.  Yule  was  reading,  or,  at  all 
events,  turning  over  a  volume  of  an  illustrated 
ma<i:azine. 

'Where  do  you  suppose  she  has  gone? 'he 
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asked,  in  a  voice  which  was  only  distant,  not 
oflensive. 

'  To  the  Miss  Milvains,  I  believe,'  Mrs.  Yule 
answered,  looking  aside. 

'  Did  she  tell  you  so  ?  ' 

'  No.     We  don't  talk  about  it.' 

He  seated  himself  on  the  corner  of  a  chair 
and  bent  forward,  his  chin  in  his  hand. 

'  Has  she  said  anything  to  you  about  the 
review  ?  ' 

'  Not  a  word.' 

She  glanced  at  him  timidly,  and  turned  a 
few  pages  of  her  book. 

'  I  wanted  her  to  come  to  Quarmby's,  because 
there'll  be  a  man  there  who  is  anxious  that 
Jedwood  should  start  a  magazine,  and  it  would 
be  useful  for  her  to  hear  practical  opinions. 
There'd  be  no  harm  if  you  just  spoke  to  her 
about  it  now  and  then.  Of  course  if  she  has 
made  up  her  mind  to  refuse  me  it's  no  use 
troubling  myself  any  more.  I  should  think  you 
might  find  out  what's  really  going  on,' 

Only  dire  stress  of  circumstances  could  have 
brought  Alfred  Yule  to  make  distinct  appeal  for 
his  wife's  help.  There  was  no  underhand  plot- 
ting between  them  to  influence  their  daughter ; 
Mrs.  Yule  had  as  much  desire  for  the  happiness 

VOL.  II.  cr 
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of  her  husband  as  for  that  of  Marian,  but  she 
felt  powerless  to  effect  anything  on  either  side. 

'  If  ever  she  says  anything,  I'll  let  you 
know.' 

'  But  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  a  right  to 
question  her.' 

'  I  can't  do  that,  Alfred.' 

'  Unfortunately,  there  are  a  good  many  things 
you  can't  do.' 

With  that  remark,  familiar  to  his  wife  in 
substance,  though  the  tone  of  it  was  less  caustic 
than  usual,  he  rose  and  sauntered  from  the 
room.  He  spent  a  gloomy  hour  in  the  study, 
then  went  off  to  join  the  hterary  circle  at  Mi*. 
Quarmby's. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV 
jasper's   magnanimity 

Occasionally  Mil  vain  met  his  sisters  as  they 
came  out  of  church  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
walked  home  to  have  dinner  with  them.  He 
did  so  to-day,  though  the  sky  was  cheerless  and 
a  strong  north-west  wind  made  it  anything  but 
agreeable  to  wait  about  in  open  spaces. 

'  Are  vou  going  to  Mrs.  Wrig-ht's  this  after- 
noon  ? '  he  asked,  as  they  went  on  together. 

'  I  thought  of  going,'  replied  Maud.  '  Marian 
will  be  with  Dora.' 

'  You  ought  both  to  go.  You  mustn't 
neglect  that  woman.' 

He  said  nothing  more  just  then,  but  when 
presently  he  was  alone  with  Dora  in  the  sitting- 
room  for  a  few  minutes,  he  turned  with  a 
peculiar  smile  and  remarked  quietly : 

'  I  think  you  had  better  go  with  Maud  this 
afternoon.' 

'  But  I  can't.     I  expect  Marian  at  three.' 

17  2 
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'  That's  just  why  I  want  you  to  go.' 

She  looked  her  surprise. 

'  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  Marian.  We'll 
manage  it  in  this  way.  At  a  quarter  to  three 
you  two  shall  start,  and  as  you  go  out  you  can 
tell  the  landlady  that  if  Miss  Yule  comes  she  is 
to  wait  for  you,  as  you  won't  be  long.  Shedl 
come  upstairs,  and  I  shall  be  there.  You 
see  ? ' 

Dora  turned  half  away,  disturbed  a  little, 
but  not  displeased. 

'  And  what  about  Miss  Eupert  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  Oh,  Miss  Eupert  may  go  to  Jericho  for  all 
I  care.     I'm  in  a  mafjnanimous  mood.' 

'  Very,  I've  no  doubt.' 

'  Well,  you'll  do  this  ?  One  of  the  results  of 
poverty,  you  see :  one  can't  even  have  a  private 
conversation  with  a  friend  without  plotting  to 
set  the  use  of  a  room.  But  there  shall  be  an 
end  of  this  state  of  things.' 

He  nodded  significantly.  Thereupon  Dora 
left  the  room  to  speak  with  her  sister. 

The  device  was  put  into  execution,  and 
Jasper  saw  his  sisters  depart  knowing  that  they 
A\''ere  not  likely  to  return  for  some  three  hours. 
He  seated  himself  comfortably  by  the  fire  and 
mused.     Five  minutes  had  hardly  gone  by  when 
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he  looked  at  his  watch,  thinking  Marian  must 
be  iinpimctuah  He  was  nervous,  though  he 
had  beheved  himself  secure  against  such  weak- 
ness. His  presence  here  with  the  purpose  he 
had  in  his  mind  seemed  to  him  distinctl}^  a  con- 
cession to  impulses  he  ought  to  have  controlled  ; 
but  to  this  resolve  he  had  come,  and  it  was  now 
too  late  to  recommence  the  arguments  with 
himself.  Too  late  P  Well,  not  strictly  so  ;  he 
had  committed  himself  to  nothing  ;  up  to  the 
last  moment  of  freedom  he  could  always 

That  was  doubtless  Marian's  knock  at  the 
front  door.  He  jumped  up,  walked  the  length 
of  the  room,  sat  down  on  another  chair,  re- 
turned to  his  former  seat.  Then  the  door  opened 
and  Marian  came  in. 

She  was  not  surprised  ;  the  landlady  had 
mentioned  to  her  that  Mr.  Milvain  was  upstairs, 
waiting;  the  return  of  his  sisters. 

'  I  am  to  make  Dora's  excuses,'  Jasper  said. 
'  She  begged  you  would  forgive  her — that  you 
would  wait.' 

'  Oh  yes.' 

'  And  you  were  to  be  sure  to  take  off  your 
hat,'  he  added  in  a  laughing  tone  ;  '  and  to  let 
me  put  your  umbrella  in  the  corner — like 
that.' 
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He  had  always  admired  the  shape  of  Marian's 
head,  and  the  beauty  of  her  short,  soft,  curly 
hair.  As  he  watched  her  uncovering  it,  he  was 
pleased  with  the  grace  of  her  arms  and  the 
pliancy  of  her  shght  figure. 

'  Which  is  usually  your  chair  ?  ' 

'  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.' 

'  When  one  goes  to  see  a  friend  frequently, 
one  gets  into  regular  habits  in  these  matters. 
In  Biffen's  garret  I  used  to  have  the  most  un- 
comfortable chair  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  sit 
upon  ;  still,  I  came  to  feel  an  affection  for  it. 
At  Eeardon's  I  always  had  what  was  supposed 
to  be  the  most  luxurious  seat,  but  it  was  too 
small  for  me,  and  I  eyed  it  resentfully  on  sitting 
down  and  rising.' 

'  Have  you  any  news  about  the  Eeardons  ?  ' 

'  Yes.  I  am  told  that  Eeardon  has  had  the 
offer  of  a  secretaryship  to  a  boys'  home,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  at  Croydon.  But  I  sup- 
pose there'll  be  no  need  for  him  to  think  of  that 
now.' 

'  Surely  not ! ' 

'  Oh,  there's  no  saying.' 

'  Why  should  he  do  work  of  that  kind  now  ?  ' 

'  Perhaps  his  wife  will  tell  him  that  she 
wants  her  money  all  for  herself.' 
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Mai'ian  laughed.  It  was  very  rarely  that 
Jasper  had  heard  her  laugh  at  all,  and  never  so 
spontaneously  as  this.     He  liked  the  music. 

'You  haven't  a  very  good  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Reardon,'  she  said. 

'  She  is  a  difficult  person  to  judge.  I  never 
disliked  her,  by  any  means ;  but  she  was  de- 
cidedly out  of  place  as  the  wife  of  a  struggling 
author.  Perhaps  I  have  been  a  little  prejudiced 
against  her  since  Reardon  quarrelled  with  me 
on  her  account.' 

Marian  was  astonished  at  this  unlooked-for 
explanation  of  the  rupture  between  Milvain  and 
his  friend.  That  they  had  not  seen  each  other 
for  some  months  she  knew  from  Jasper  himself, 
but  no  definite  cause  had  been  assio'ned. 

'  I  may  as  well  let  you  know  all  about  it,' 
Milvain  continued,  seeing  that  he  had  discon- 
certed the  girl,  as  he  meant  to.  '  I  met  Reardon 
not  long  after  they  had  parted,  and  he  charged 
me  with  being  in  great  part  the  cause  of  his 
troubles.' 

The  listener  did  not  raise  her  eyes. 

'  You  would  never  imagine  what  my  fault 
was.  Reardon  declared  that  the  tone  of  ray  con- 
versation had  been  morally  injurious  to  his  wife. 
He  said  I  was  always  glorifying  wordly  success, 
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and  that  this  had  made  her  discontented  with 
her  lot.  Sounds  rather  ludicrous,  don't  you 
think  ? ' 

'  It  was  very  strange.' 

'  Eeardon  was  in  desperate  earnest,  poor 
fellow.  And,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  fear  there 
may  have  been  something  in  his  complaint.  I 
told  him  at  once  that  I  should  hencefo)-th  keep 
away  from  Mrs.  Edmund  Yule's ;  and  so  I  have 
done,  with  the  result,  of  course,  that  they  sup- 
pose I  condemn  Mrs.  Eeardon's  behaviour.  The 
affair  was  a  nuisance,  but  I  had  no  choice,  I 
think.' 

'  You  say  tliat  perhaps  your  talk  really  was 
harmful  to  her  ?  ' 

'  It  may  have  been,  though  such  a  danger 
never  occurred  to  me.' 

'  Then  Amy  must  be  very  weak-minded.' 

'  To  be  influenced  by  such  a  paltry  fellow  ?  ' 

'  To  be  influenced  by  anyone  in  such  a  way. ' 

'  You  think  the  worse  of  me  for  this  story  ? ' 
Jasper  asked. 

'  I  don't  quite  understand  it.  How  did  you 
talk  to  her  ?  ' 

'  As  I  talk  to  everyone.  You  have  heard  me 
■say  the  same  things  many  a  time.  I  simply  de- 
clare my  opinion  that  the  end  of  literary  work — 
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unless    one   is  a   man  of  genius — is   to    secure 
comfort  and  repute.    This  doesn't  seem  to  me 
very  scandalous.     But  Mrs.   Eeardon  was  per- 
haps too  urgent  in  repeating  such  views  to  her 
husband.    She  saw  that  in  my  case  they  were 
likely  to  have  solid  results,  and  it  was  a  misery 
to  her  that  Eeardon  couldn't  or  wouldn't  work 
in  the  same  practical  way.' 
'  It  was  very  unfortunate.' 
'  And  you  are  inclined  to  blame  me  ?  ' 
'  No ;    because  I  am  so  sure  that  you  only 
spoke   in   the   way   natural  to  you,  without  a 
thought  of  such  consequences.' 
Jasper  smiled. 

'  That's  precisely  the  truth.  Nearly  all  men 
who  have  their  way  to  make  think  as  I  do,  but 
most  feel  obliged  to  adopt  a  false  tone,  to  talk 
about  literary  conscientiousness,  and  so  on.  I 
simply  say  what  I  think,  with  no  pretences.  I 
should  like  to  be  conscientious,  but  it's  a  luxurv 
I  can't  afford.  I've  told  you  all  this  often 
enough,  you  know.' 
'  Yes.' 

'But  it  hasn't  been  morally  injurious  to  you,' 
he  said  with  a  laucrh. 

'  Not  at  all.     Still  I  don't  like  it.' 

Jasper  was  startled.    He  gazed  at  her.    Ought 
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he,  then,  to  have  dealt  with  her  less  frankly  ? 
Had  he  been  mistaken  in  thinkincr  that  the  un- 
usual  openness  of  his  talk  was  attractive  to  her  ? 
She  spoke  with  quite  unaccustomed  decision ; 
indeed,  he  had  noticed  from  her  entrance  that 
there  was  something  unfamiliar  in  her  way  of 
conversing.  She  was  so  much  more  self-pos- 
sessed than  of  wont,  and  did  not  seem  to  treat 
him  with  the  same  deference,  the  same  subdual 
of  her  own  personality. 

'  You  don't  like  it  ? '  he  repeated  calmly.  '  It 
has  become  rather  tiresome  to  you  ?  ' 

'  I  feel  sorry  that  you  should  always  represent 
yourself  in  an  unfavourable  light.' 

He  was  an  acute  man,  but  the  self-confidence 
with  which  he  had  entered  upon  this  dialogue, 
his  conviction  that  he  had  but  to  speak  when  he 
wished  to  receive  assurance  of  Marian's  devotion, 
prevented  him  from  understanding  the  tone  of 
independence  she  had  suddenly  adopted.  With 
more  modesty  he  would  have  felt  more  subtly 
at  this  juncture,  would  have  divined  that  the 
girl  had  an  exquisite  pleasure  in  drawing  back 
now  that  she  saw  him  approaching  her  with  un- 
mistakable purpose,  that  she  wished  to  be  wooed 
in  less  off-hand  fashion  before  confessing  what 
was  in  her  heart.     For  the  moment  he  was  dis- 
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concerted.  Those  last  words  of  hers  had  a  slight 
tone  of  superiority,  the  last  thing  he  would  have 
expected  upon  her  lips. 

'  Yet  I  surely  haven't  always  appeared  so — to 
you  ?  '  he  said. 

'  No,  not  always.' 

'But  you  are  in  doubt  concerning  the  real 
man  ? ' 

'  I'm  not  sure  that  I  understand  you.  You 
say  that  you  do  really  think  as  you  speak.' 

'  So  I  do.  I  think  that  there  is  no  choice  for 
a  man  who  can't  bear  poverty.  I  have  never 
said,  though,  that  I  had  pleasure  in  mean 
necessities  ;  I  accept  them  because  I  can't 
help  it.' 

It  was  a  delight  to  Marian  to  observe  the 
anxiety  with  which  he  turned  to  self-defence. 
Never  in  her  life  had  she  felt  this  joy  of  holding 
a  position  of  command.  It  was  nothing  to  her 
that  Jasper  valued  her  more  because  of  her 
money  ;  impossible  for  it  to  be  otherwise.  Satis- 
fied that  he  did  value  her,  to  begin  with,  for  her 
own  sake,  she  was  very  willing  to  accept  money 
as  her  ally  in  the  winning  of  his  love.  He 
scarcely  loved  her  yet,  as  she  understood  the 
feeling,  but  she  perceived  her  power  over  him, 
and  passion  taught  her  how  to  exert  it. 
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'  But  you  resign  yourself  very  cheerfully  to 
the  necessity,'  she  said,  looking  at  him  with 
merely  intellectual  eyes. 

'  You  had  rather  I  lamented  my  fate  in  not 
being  able  to  devote  myself  to  nobly  unre- 
munerative  work  ? ' 

There  was  a  note  of  irony  here.  It  caused 
her  a  tremor,  but  she  held  her  position. 

'  That  you  never  do  so  would  make  one 
think — but  I  won't  speak  unkindly.' 

'  That  I  neither  care  for  good  work  nor  am 
capable  of  it,'  Jasper  finished  her  sentence.  '  I 
shouldn't  have  thought  it  would  make  you 
think  so.' 

Instead  of  replying  she  turned  her  look 
towards  the  door.  There  was  a  footstep  on  the 
stairs,  but  it  passed. 

'  I  thought  it  might  be  Dora,'  she  said. 

'  She  won't  be  here  for  another  couple  of 
liours  at  least,'  replied  Jasper  with  a  slight 
smile. 

'  But  you  said ?  ' 

'  I  sent  her  to  Mrs.  Boston  Wrigjht's  that  I 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  you. 
Will  you  forgive  the  stratagem  ? ' 

Marian  resumed  her  former  attitude,  the 
faintest  smile  hovering  about  her  lips. 
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'  I'm  glad  there's  plenty  of  time,'  he  con- 
tinued. 'I  begin  to  suspect  that  you  have  been 
misunderstandincf  me  of  late.  I  must  set  that 
right.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  have  misunderstood  you.' 

'  That  may  mean  something  very  disagree- 
able. I  know  that  some  people  whom  I  esteem 
have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  me,  but  I  can't  allow 
you  to  be  one  of  them.  What  do  I  seem  to  you? 
What  is  the  result  on  your  mind  of  all  our 
conversations  ?  ' 

'  T  have  already  told  you.' 

'  Not  seriously.  Do  you  believe  I  am  capable 
of  o^enerous  feelincr  ? ' 

'  To  say  no,  would  be  to  put  you  in  tlie 
lowest  class  of  men,  and  that  a  very  small 
one.' 

'  Good  !  Then  I  am  not  among  the  basest. 
But  that  doesn't  give  me  very  distinguished  claims 
upon  your  consideration.  Whatever  I  am,  I 
aim  high  in  some  of  my  ambitions.' 

'  Wliich  of  them  ?  ' 

'  For  instance,  I  have  been  daring  enough  to 
hope  that  you  might  love  me.' 

Marian  delayed  for  a  moment,  then  said 
quietly  : 

'  Why  do  you  call  tliat  daring  ? ' 
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'  Because  I  have  enough  of  old-fashioned 
thought  to  beheve  that  a  woman  who  is  worthy 
of  a  man's  love  is  higher  than  he,  and  conde- 
scends in  giving  herself  to  him.' 

His  voice  was  not  convincing ;  the  phrase 
did  not  sound  natural  on  his  lips.  It  was  not 
thus  that  she  had  hoped  to  hear  him  speak. 
Whilst  he  expressed  himself  thus  conven- 
tionally he  did  not  love  her  as  she  desired,  to  be 
loved. 

'  I  don't  hold  that  view,'  she  said. 
'  It  doesn't  surprise  me.  You  are  very  re- 
served on  all  subjects,  and  we  have  never  spoken 
of  this,  but  of  course  I  know  that  your  thought 
is  never  commonplace.  Hold  what  view  you 
like  of  woman's  position,  that  doesn't  affect 
mine.' 

'  Is  yours  commonplace,  then  ?  ' 
'  Desperately.  Love  is  a  very  old  and  com- 
mon thing,  and  I  believe  I  love  you  in  the  old 
and  common  way.  I  think  you  beautiful,  you 
seem  to  me  womanly  in  the  best  sense,  full  of 
charm  and  sweetness.  I  know  myself  a  coarse 
being  in  comparison.  All  this  has  been  felt  and 
said  in  the  same  way  by  men  infinite  in  variety. 
Must  I  find  some  new  expression  before  you  can 
believe  me  ? 
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Marian  kept  silence. 

'I  know  what  you  are  thinking,'  he  said. 
'  The  thought  is  as  inevitable  as  my  conscious- 
ness of  it.' 

For  an  instant  she  looked  at  him. 

*  Yes,  you  look  the  thought.  Why  have  I 
not  spoken  to  you  in  this  way  before  ?  Why 
have  I  waited  until  you  are  obliged  to  suspect 
my  sincerity  ?  ' 

'  My  thought  is  not  so  easily  read,  then,'  said 
Marian. 

'  To  be  sure  it  hasn't  a  gross  form,  but  I 
know  you  wish — whatever  your  real  feeling  to- 
wards me — that  I  had  spoken  a  fortnight  ago. 
You  would  wish  that  of  any  man  in  my  position, 
merely  because  it  is  painful  to  you  to  see  a 
possible  insincerity.  Well,  I  am  not  msincere. 
I  have  thought  of  you  as  of  no  other  woman  for 
some  time.  But— yes,  you  shall  have  the  plain, 
coarse  truth,  which  is  good  in  its  way,  no  doubt. 
I  was  afraid  to  say  that  I  loved  you.  You  don't 
flinch  ;  so  far,  so  good.  Now  what  harm  is 
there  in  this  confession  ?  In  the  common  course 
of  things  I  shouldn't  be  in  a  position  to  marry 
for  perhaps  three  or  four  years,  and  even  then 
marriage  would  mean  difficulties,  restraints,  ob- 
stacles.    I  have  always  dreaded  the  thought  of 
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marriage    with    a   poor   income.     You    remem- 
ber? 

Love  in  a  hut,  ■with  water  and  a  crust, 
Is — Love  forgive  us  ! — cinders,  ashes,  dust. 

You  know  that  is  true.' 

'  Not  always,  I  dare  say.' 

'  But  for  the  vast  majority  of  mortals. 
There's  the  instance  of  the  Eeardons.  They  were 
in  love  with  each  other, if  ever  two  people  were; 
but  poverty  ruined  everything.  I  am  not  in  the 
confidence  of  either  of  them,  but  I  feel  sure  each 
has  wished  the  other  dead.  What  else  was 
to  be  expected  ?  Should  I  have  dared  to  take 
a  wife  in  my  present  circumstances — a  wife  as 
poor  as  myself? ' 

'  You  will  be  in  a  much  better  position  before 
long,'  said  Marian.  '  If  you  loved  me,  why  should 
you  have  been  afraid  to  ask  me  to  have  con- 
fidence in  your  future  ?  ' 

'  It's  all  so  uncertain.  It  may  be  another 
ten  years  before  I  can  count  on  an  income  of 
five  or  six  hundred  pounds — if  I  have  to  struggle 
on  in  the  common  way.' 

'  But  tell  me,  what  is  your  aim  in  life  ?  What 
do  you  understand  by  success  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  will  tell  you.  My  aim  is  to  have  easy 
command  of  all  the  pleasures  desired  by  a  culti- 
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,       / 
vated   man.      I  want    to  live    among  beautiful  ■ 

things,  and  never  to  be  troubled  by  a  thought 
of  vulgar  difficulties.  I  want  to  travel  and  en- 
rich mv  mind  in  foreisjn  countries.  I  want  to 
associate  on  equal  terms  with  refined  and  in- 
teresting people.  I  want  to  be  known,  to  be 
familiarly  referred  to,  to  feel  when  I  enter 
a  room  that  people  regard  me  with  some^ 
curiosity.' 

He  looked  steadily  at  her  with  briglit  eyes. 

'  And  that's  all? '  asked  Marian. 

*  That  is  very  much.  Perhaps  you  don't  know 
how  I  suffer  in  feeling  myself  at  a  disadvantage. 
My  instincts  are  strongly  social,  yet  I  can't  be 
at  my  ease  in  society,  simply  because  I  can't  do 
justice  to  myself.  Want  of  money  makes  me 
the  inferior  of  the  people  I  talk  with,  though  I 
might  be  superior  to  them  in  most  things.  I  am 
ignorant  in  many  ways,  and  merely  because  I 
am  poor.  Imagine  my  never  having  been  out 
of  England  !  It  shames  me  when  people  talk 
familiarly  of  the  Continent.  So  with  regard  to 
all  manner  of  amusements  and  pursuits  at  home. 
Impossible  for  me  to  appear  among  my  ac- 
quaintances at  the  theatre,  at  concerts.  I  am 
perpetually  at  a  disadvantage ;  I  haven't  fair 
play.     Suppose  me  possessed  of  money  enougli 
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to  live  a  full  and  active  life  for  the  next  five 
years  ;  why,  at  the  end  of  that  time  my  position 
would  be  secure.  To  him  that  hath  shall 
be  given  —  you  know  how  universally  true 
that  is.' 

'  And  yet,'  came  in  a  low  voice  from  Marian, 
'  you  say  that  you  love  me.' 

'  You  mean  that  I  speak  as  if  no  such  thing 
as  love  existed.  But  you  asked  me  what  I 
understood  by  success.  I  am  speaking  of  worldly 
things.  Now  suppose  I  had  said  to  you  :  My 
one  aim  and  desire  in  Ufe  is  to  win  your  love. 
Could  you  have  believed  me  ?  Such  phrases  are 
always  untrue  ;  I  don't  know  how  it  can  give 
anyone  pleasure  to  hear  them.  But  if  I  say  to 
you :  All  the  satisfactions  I  have  described 
would  be  immensely  heightened  if  they  were 
shared  with  a  woman  who  loved  me — there  is 
the  simple  truth.' 

Marian's  heart  sank.  She  did  not  want  truth 
such  as  this;  she  would  have  preferred  that  he 
should  utter  the  poor,  common  falsehoods. 
Hungry  for  passionate  love,  she  heard  with  a 
sense  of  desolation  all  this  calm  reasoning.  That 
Jasper  was  of  cold  temperament  she  had  often 
feared ;  yet  there  was  always  the  consoling 
thought  that  she  did  not  see  with  perfect  clear- 
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ness  into  his  nature.  Now  and  then  had  come 
a  flash,  a  hint  of  possibiUties.  She  had  looked 
forward  with  trembhng  eagerness  to  some  sudden 
revelation ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  he  knew  no 
word  of  the  lancruao-e  which  would  have  called 
such  joyous  response  from  her  expectant  soul. 

'We  have  talked  for  a  long  time,'  she  said, 
turning  her  head  as  if  liis  last  words  were  of  no 
significance.  '  As  Dora  is  not  coming,  I  think  I 
will  go  now.' 

She  rose,  and  went  towards  the  chair  on 
which  lay  her  out-ofdoor  things.  At  once 
Jasper  stepped  to  her  side. 

.  'You  will  go  without  giving  me  any  answer?' 

'Answer.?     To  what.?' 

'  Will  you  be  my  wife  ?  ' 

'  It  is  too  soon  to  ask  me  that.' 

'Too  soon?  Haven't  3^ou  known  for  months 
that  I  thought  of  you  with  far  more  than  friend- 
liness ? ' 

'  How  was  it  possible  I  should  know  that  ? 
You  have  explained  to  me  why  you  would  not 
let  your  real  feelings  be  understood.' 

The  reproach  was  merited,  and  not  easy  to 
be  outfaced.  He  turned  away  for  an  instant, 
then  with  a  sudden  movement  caught  both  her 
liands. 

I   2 
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'  Whatever  I  have  clone  or  said  or  thought 
in  the  past,  that  is  of  no  account  now.  I  love 
you,  Marian.  I  want  you  to  be  my  wife.  I 
have  never  seen  any  other  girl  who  impressed  me 
as  you  did  from  the  first.  If  I  had  been  weak 
enough  to  try  to  win  anyone  but  you,  I  should 
have  known  that  I  had  turned  aside  from  the 
path  of  my  true  happiness.  Let  us  forget  for  a 
moment  all  our  circumstances.  I  hold  your 
hands,  and  look  into  your  face,  and  say  that  I 
love  you.  Whatever  answer  you  give,  I  love 
you  ! ' 

Till  now  her  heart  had  only  fluttered  a 
little  ;  it  was  a  great  part  of  her  distress  that 
the  love  she  had  so  lone^  nurtured  seemed 
shrinkin<y  to2;ether  into  some  far  corner  of  her 
beincf  whilst  she  listened  to  the  discourses  which 
prefaced  Jasper's  declaration.  She  was  nervous, 
painfully  self-conscious,  touched  with  maidenly 
shame,  but  could  not  abandon  herself  to  that 
delicious  emotion  wliich  ought  to  have  been  the 
fulfilment  of  all  her  secret  imafrinino-s.  Now  at 
lenath  there  besran  a  throbbino-  in  her  bosom. 
Keeping  her  face  averted,  her  eyes  cast  down, 
she  waited  for  a  repetition  of  the  note  that 
was  in  that  last  '  I  love  you.'  She  felt  a  change 
in    the    hands   that    held    hers  —  a    warmth,    a 
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moist  softness ;  it  caused  a  shock  through  lier 
veins. 

He  was  trying  to  draw  her  nearer,  but  she 
kept  at  full  arm's  length  and  looked  irre- 
sponsive. 

'  Marian  ? ' 

She  wished  to  answer,  but  a  spirit  of  perver- 
sity held  her  tongue. 

'  Marian,  don't  you  love  me  ?  Or  have  I 
offended  you  by  my  way  of  speaking  ?  ' 

Persisting,  she  at  length  withdrew  her  hands. 
Jasper's  face  expressed  something  like  dismay. 

'  You  have  not  offended  me,'  she  said.  'But 
I  am  not  sure  that  you  don't  deceive  yourself  in 
thinking,  for  the  moment,  that  I  am  necessary 
to  your  happiness.' 

The  emotional  current  which  had  passed 
from  her  flesh  to  his  whilst  their  hands  were 
linked  made  him  incapable  of  standing  aloof 
from  her.  He  saw  that  her  face  and  neck  were 
warmer  hued,  and  her  beauty  became  more 
desirable  to  him  than  ever  yet. 

'  You  are  more  to  me  than  anything  else  in 
the  compass  of  life  ! '  he  exclaimed,  again  press- 
ing forward.  '*  I  think  of  nothing  but  you — 
you  yourself — my  beautiful,  gentle,  thoughtful 
Marian  ! ' 
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His  arm  captured  her,  and  she  did  not 
resist.  A  sob,  then  a  strange  little  laugh,  be- 
trayed the  passion  that  was  at  length  unfolded 
in  her. 

'  You  do  love  me,  Marian  ?  ' 

'  I  love  you.' 

And  there  followed  the  antiphony  of  ardour 
that  finds  its  first  utterance — a  subdued  music, 
often  interrupted,  ever  returning  upon  the  same 
rich  note. 

Marian  closed  her  eyes  and  abandoned  her- 
self to  the  luxury  of  the  dream.  It  was  her 
first  complete  escape  from  the  world  of  in- 
tellectual routine,  her  first  taste  of  life.  All 
the  pedantry  of  her  daily  toil  slipped  away 
like  a  cumbrous  garment ;  she  was  clad  only 
in  her  womanhood.  Once  or  twice  a  shud- 
der of  strange  self-consciousness  went  throucrh 
her,  and  she  felt  guilty,  immodest ;  but 
upon  that  sensation  followed  a  surge  of  pas- 
sionate joy,  obliterating  memory  and  fore- 
thought. 

'  How  shall  I  see  you  ? '  Jasper  asked  at 
length.     '  Where  can  we  meet  ?  ' 

It  was  a  difiiculty.  The  season  no  longer 
allowed  fingerings  under  tlie  open  sky,  but 
Marian  could  not   "o    to  his    lodgings,   and   it 
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seemed  impossible  for  him  to  visit  her  at  her 
home. 

'  Will  your  father  persist  in  unfriendliness  to 
me?' 

She  was  only  just  beginning  to  reflect  on  all 
that  was  involved  in  this  new  relation. 

'  I  have  no  hope  that  he  will  change,'  she 
said  sadly. 

'He  will  refuse  to  countenance  your  mar- 
riag:e  ? ' 

'  I  shall  disappoint  him  and  grieve  him  bit- 
terly. He  has  asked  me  to  use  my  money  in 
starting  a  new  review.' 

'  Which  he  is  to  edit  ? ' 

'  Yes.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any 
hope  of  its  success  ?  ' 

Jasper  shook  his  head. 

'  Your  father  is  not  the  man  for  that, 
Marian.  I  don't  say  it  disrespectfully ;  I  mean 
that  he  doesn't  seem  to  me  to  have  that  kind 
of  aptitude.  It  would  be  a  disastrous  specu- 
lation.' 

'  I  felt  that.  Of  course  I  can't  think  of  it 
now.' 

She  smiled,  raising  her  face  to  his. 

'  Don't  trouble,'  said  Jasper.  '  Wait  a  little, 
till  I  have  made  myself  independent  of  Fadge 
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and  a  few  otlier  men,  and  your  fatlier  shall  see 
how  heartily  I  wish  to  be  of  use  to  him.  He 
will  miss  your  help,  I'm  afraid  ? ' 

*  Yes.  I  shall  feel  it  a  cruelty  when  I  have 
to  leave  him.  He  has  only  just  told  me  that  his 
sight  is  beginning  to  fail.  Oh,  why  didn't  his 
brother  leave  him  a  little  money  ?  It  was  such 
unkind ness  !  Surely  he  had  a  much  better  ricrht 
than  Amy,  or  than  myself  either.  But  literature 
has  been  a  curse  to  father  all  his  life.  My  uncle 
hated  it,  and  I  suppose  that  was  why  he  left 
father  nothing.' 

'  But  how  am  I  to  see  vou  often  ?  That's 
the  first  question.  I  know  what  I  shall  do.  I 
must  take  new  lodgings,  for  the  girls  and  my- 
self, all  in  the  same  house.  We  must  have 
two  sitting-rooms  ;  then  you  will  come  to  my 
room  without  any  difficulty.  These  astonish- 
ing proprieties  are  so  easily  satisfied  after 
all' 

'  You  will  really  do  that  ?  ' 

'  Yes.  I  shall  go  and  look  for  rooms  to- 
morrow. Then  when  you  come  you  can  always 
ask  for  Maud  or  Dora,  you  know.  They  will 
be  very  glad  of  a  change  to  more  respectable 
quarters.' 

'  I   won't   stay    to   see    them    now,   Jasper,' 
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said  Marian,  her  thoughts  turning  to  the 
girls. 

'Very  well.  You  are  safe  for  another  hour, 
but  to  make  certain  you  shall  go  at  a  quarter  to 
five.     Your  mother  won't  be  as^ainst  us  ? ' 

'  Poor  mother — no.  But  she  won't  dare  to 
justify  me  before  father.' 

'  I  feel  as  if  I  should  play  a  mean  part  in 
leaving  it  to  you  to  tell  your  father.  Marian, 
I  will  brave  it  out  and  go  and  see  him.' 

'  Oh,  it  would  be  better  not  to.' 

'  Then  I  will  write  to  him — such  a  letter  as 
he  can't  possibly  take  in  ill  part.' 

Marian  pondered  this  proposal. 

'  You  shall  do  that,  Jasper,  if  you  are  willing. 
But  not  yet ;  presently.' 

'  You  don't  wish  him  to  know  at  once  ? ' 

'  We  had  better  wait  a  little.  You  know,' 
she  added  laughing,  '  that  my  legacy  is  only 
in  name  mine  as  yet.  The  will  hasn't  been 
proved.  And  then  the  money  will  have  to  be 
realised.' 

She  informed  him  of  the  details ;  Jasper 
Hstened  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

They  were  now  sitting  on  chairs  drawn  close 
to  each  other.  It  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that 
Jasper  had  passed  from  dithyrambs  to  conver- 
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sation  on  practical  points ;  Marian's  excited 
sensitiveness  could  not  but  observe  this,  and  she 
kept  watching  the  motions  of  his  countenance. 
At  length  he  even  let  go  her  hand. 

'You   would    prefer,'    he    said    reflectively, 
'  that  nothing  should  be  said  to  your  father  until 
that  business  is  finished  ?  ' 
'  If  you  consent  to  it.' 
'  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  it's  as  well.' 
Her  Httle  phrase  of  self-subjection,  and  its 
tremulous  tone,  called  for  another  answer  than 
this.     Jasper  fell  again  into  thought,  and  clearly 
it  was  thought  of  practical  things. 

'  I  think  I  must  go  now,  Jasper,'  she  said. 
'  Must  you  ?     Well,  if  you  had  rather.' 
He  rose,  though  she  was  still  seated.     Marian 
moved  a  few  steps  away,  but  turned  and  ap- 
proached him  again. 

'Do  you  really  love  me?  '  she  asked,  taking 
one  of  his  hands  and  folding  it  between  her  own. 
'I  do    indeed  love  you,  Marian.     Are  you 
still  doubtful  ? ' 

'  You're  not  sorry  that  I  must  go  ?  ' 
'But  I   am,   dearest.     I  wish  we  could   sit 
here  undisturbed  all  throucrh  the  eveniuer.' 

Her  touch    had   the   same  effect  as  before. 
His  blood  warmed  again,  and  he  pressed  her  to 
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his  side,  stroking  her  hair  and  kissing  her 
forehead. 

'  Are  you  sorry  I  wear  my  hair  short?'  she 
asked,  longing  for  more  praise  than  he  had 
bestowed  on  her. 

'  Sorry  ?  It  is  perfect.  Everything  else 
seems  vulgar  compared  with  this  way  of  yours. 
How  strange  you  would  look  with  plaits  and 
that  kind  of  thins; !  ' 

'  I  am  so  glad  it  pleases  you.' 

'  There  is  nothing  in  you  that  doesn't  please 
me,  my  thoughtful  girl.' 

'  You  called  me  that  before.  Do  I  seem  so 
very  thoughtful  ?  ' 

'  So  grave,  and  sweetly  reserved,  and  with 
eyes  so  full  of  meaning.' 

She  quivered  with  delight,  her  face  hidden 
against  his  breast. 

'  I  seem  to  be  new-born,  Jasper.  Everything 
in  the  world  is  new  to  me,  and  I  am  strange  to 
myself.  I  have  never  known  an  hour  of  happi- 
ness till  now,  and  I  can't  believe  yet  that  it  has 
come  to  me.'  ^ 

She  at  length  attired  herself,  and  they  left 
the  house  together,  of  course  not  unobserved  by 
the  landlady.  Jasper  walked  about  half  the 
way   to  St.   Paul's  Crescent.     It  was   arranged 
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that  he  should  address  a  letter  for  her  to  the 
care  of  his  sisters  ;  but  in  a  day  or  two  the 
change  of  lodcrinsfs  would  be  effected. 

Wlien  they  had  parted,  Marian  looked  back. 
But  Jasper  was  walking  quickly  away,  his  head 
bent,  in  profound  meditation. 
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